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WINCHESTER. 


‘« She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are and have been may be known.’ 


We are taught, by Wordsworth, in his poem of the Hart-leap 
Well, to accustom the imagination to notice how truly the face of 
nature is made to delineate and preserve, by the forms and cha- 
racter she assumes, every impressive circumstance which has been 
transacted in her presence, and in which she has partaken of the 
sorrow. and the joy. Some striking feature is assumed in every 
place where man has been at any time deeply engaged, and she 
conforms it to a pleasing or painful expression, marking the good 
and evil she has witnessed there. From the moral of this philo- 
sophical little poem, we are habituated to observe closely the pre- 
vailing sentiment that spreads itself over every place we visit; 
and we often find the lines and lineaments so distinct, that we 
discover without effort the departed presence of its character and 
engagements. It would be expected, therefore, when we con- 
template a spot that once has been the principal seat of monastic 
establishments, that the conscious presence of a holy quietude 
would still be found resting upon its once favoured abodes, as 
loath to quit the dwellings that it loved ; for the character im- 
pressed by the influences of many generations, is not to be de- 
stroyed by the selfish will and rash caprice of man, and, conse- 
quently, though three centuries have passed since religious houses 
were decreed to exist no longer, yet throughout the land their 
character is not removed—their spiritual presence is found hover- 
ing over many a spot, inviting the moralist and the poet to love 
and enjoy the presence of their dignity and repose. 

In no place, perhaps, has this “ Genius Loci” of monastic life 
more safely maintained its habitation, than in the Saxon metro- 
polis of England, the venerable and ancient Winchester; it is 
impossible to visit it, in spite of the unsparing violences of the 
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Reformation, without feeling that you are still in the visionary 
presence of abbots and priors, with all their collegiate brother- 
hoods about you. It looks the undoubted abode of monastic 
communities ; the stillness of the cell is felt, and hangs about 
every quarter of it ; its High Street and place of frequence is solem- 
nized by a Holy Cross of lofty and venerable architecture ; you 
tread upon the foundation and fragments of ancient buildings i in 
every open field and garden of the city; the few people you 
meet abroad, the quietness throughout the town, disturbed by no 
movements of trade or pleasure, preserve to every street an atmo- 
sphere of devotion ; the stillness of a daily Sabbath is upon them ; 
the narrowness and obscurity of many of ‘them give an impression 
not unlike the vz ague notion we have of the solitary dimness of 
cloistral residence. The low valley in which the city is placed, its 
rich meadows and its glassy streams of delicious water, speak of 
ecclesiastical abundance and enjoyment ; and the very trout that 
are everywhere poised motio nless in the river, or shooting their 
way, sportful or scared, through the green weed, seem to have a 
reference to Catholic days, and the obligations to peculiar food 
which the religious dise ipline of the place “and the times required. 
This city, therefore, throws the long course of our history, has 
been an eminent spot to collect the venile and the meek from the 
oppre ssions and violences of life, to shelter here in the citadels 
and fortresses of religion; and it has been also, from the same 
cause of its thoughtful separation, a favourite seat of discipline 
and education. ‘The college endowed by Wilham of Wykeham, 
for the instruction of youth in every branch of sound learning 
and religion, is perhaps the most perfect model of a scholastic in- 
stitution that has ever been devised and accomplished, Had the 
imaginary colleges which Milton and Cowley erected in the region 
of their own fanc ies been realized without hindrance from. the 
intractability of matter, and from human prejudices and passions, 
yet would they probably have failed in most of the noble ends 
that have been attained by this. As in the human frame every pre- 
vious development that has been made and forgotten was essen- 
tial to the establishment of its after manhood, so in civil institu- 
tions the stability and grace of their form and character generally 
require long years of preparative growth to perfect their success. 
In the light of this truth, we shall probably see the immediate 
success and — excellence of the college of St. Mary 
Winton, for it arose out of an institution for the education of 


youth, nelly seems for centuries to have existed on this very 
spot; and Wykeham bimself, in partiality to the old place where 
he had received the gifts of early learning, chose to make his rich 
graft upon the ancient seminary. His wisdom, not 
is very apparent. The 
new establishment received the old experiences and associations, 
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less than his kindness, in doing so, 
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and, from its position in the principal seat of religious communi- 
ties, and from the impressive performances of Christian devotion 
in its cathedral and its abbeys, the youthful imagination would 
grow up in the love and admiration of piety, and in attachment 
to the high interests of the church. Wykeham himself, while at 
school here, performed his daily devotion in the cathedral ; and 
that high intellectual character and generous expansion of heart 
displayed in the intelligence and charities ot his after life, was 
probably produced, and assisted greatly, by the presence of edu- 
cated churchmen, of noble architecture aud spiritual music, in 
the midst of which his youthful character was so fortunately 
reared. | 

The present aspect of the college has all the separation and 
privacy required in a place of study. ‘The quarter of the city m 
which it is placed is its own, almost exclusively, and is undis- 
turbed by any of the passing movements of life; the youths seen 
at intervals, in their gowns of black cloth, give to it an air ante- 
rior to the Reformation, when Dominicans, Franciscans, Bene- 
dictines, and Carmelites were the established dwellers of the 
place. The ancient gateway, likewise, preserves this appearance 
of ‘Catholic times unimpaired. The image of the Virgin remains 
over it; in the niches, also, over the gateway to the second court, 
figures of the Founder in prayer, the Virgin, and an Angel, are 
seen, as in its earliest days. The elegant tower of the chapel 
(temp. Hen. VI.), which forms the southern side of the quadrangle, 
the apartments for the Fellows, and the dormitories of the boys, 
which occupy the other sides, present, both in forms and arrange- 
ment, and in the soft and exquisite colouring upon them, a picture 
of rich and quiet beauty ; and within the chapel is preserved, in 
every lofty window, that rare relic in our Protestant churches, a 
completeness in its painted glass, where angels and patriarchs, pro- 
phets and evangelists, scriptural incidents and texts of Holy Writ 
are made, through the richest colours of green, of crimson, or of 
blue, from every side 


“To pour in virtue at th’ attentive eye.’”’—Bisuop Lowrn. 


The sepulchral brasses that ornament the floor in the ante-chapel 
record the names and characters of former Wardens (custodes), 
Fellows, Masters, and of various and numerous children reared 
up by this liberal parent. The grateful and affectionate attach- 
ment to the founder and the place is touched upon in many of 
their epitaphs, and the hope often expressed, that by being in- 
terred here their grave would not escape perhaps a notice and a 
regret from their grateful pupils or their old school-fellows, 


‘‘ Nec mihi fama tamen de marmore queritur ulla, 
Sed spes magna piis ponitur in precibus, 
Hoc Custode, ait hic, hoc preceptore, ait ille, 
Hocg puer puero (dixerit alter) eram.” 
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These monumental records of Wykeham’s sons, in brass and in 
marble, are extended throughout the cloisters that adjoin the 
chapel ; and when we recall the splendid names of those that have 
belonged to this society, that have not their burial here, but who 
live in the memory of every W ykehamist— Collins, Otway, Young, 
the Wartons, among the poets, and a constellation equally bril- 
liant in every branch of literature—we can understand the asso- 
ciations and enthusiasm felt in later life, on hearing the pa- 
thetic notes of their school melody of “ Domum,” which, like 
the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss peasant, brings tears for the 
recollection of departed pleasure. There is, indeed, here every 
thing that is calculated to awaken and enrich the youthful ima- 
gination ; the serious dignity of every object around them—its 
connection with our national history—the course of study of the 
place in communion with all the proud feelings and refined taste 
of antiquity, must bring forward and cherish in every mind where 
the germ exists, its most pure and noble faculties, and bestow on 
it the ingredients of its most refined enjoyments. And when, 
with these tranquil sources of intellectual happiness, we remem- 
ber the sportful ‘ mead’ of athletic pleasure, the energy of the 
Fives’ Court, and the healthful liberty of ¢ the hills,’ we must feel 
fully the verses of one of the most learned of her sons, who car- 
ried to the grave with him a heart full of the youthful simplicity 
and joyousness he so beautifully describes. 
“QO felix puerorum etas, lucesque beate ! 
Vobis dia quies animis et tristia vobis 
Nondum sollicite subterunt tedia vite! 
En! vobis roseo ore salus, curaque fugaces, 
Et Lachryme, siquando, breves, dulcesque cachinni, 
Et faciles, ultrO nati de pectore, risus! 
O fortunati nimium ! si talia constent 
Gaudia jam pueris, Ichinum propter amenum, 
Ah sedes ambire novas que tanta cupido est, 
Dotalemque domum et promissas Isidis undas?”” T. Warton. 
The crowded variety of churches which once stood in Winches- 
ter will give a notion of its ecclesiastical aspect: “ a passenger 
could no way enter into this citie, either through any of the gates 
or single posternes, but of necessitye, either they must goe under as 
church, or close unto one, or some oratorye ; the testimonyes 
whereof are at this time by the ruines.” Out of fifty churches 
which once existed (besides chapels in all the religious houses), 
nine now only remain: abbeys, priories, convents, hospitals, and 
colleges, were sold and plundered ; and the present appearance of 
the place, in reference to these records of its early splendour, 
awakens feelings similar to those which the prophet expressed, on 
viewing the Holy City in the days of her children’s captivity— 
‘“‘ How does the city sit solitary, that was full of people! 
How is she become as a widow! 
From the daughter of Zion all her beauty is departed !”’ 
LAMENT., ch. 1. 
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The college of Wykeham, indeed, as we have seen, escaped from 
the hands of the destroyer, and the mghty services it has since 
been bestowing upon us, must make us mourn the solitariness of 
the exception, for in the meadow adjoining it on the east, stood, 
previous to the Reformation, another college for learning and 
piety, of nearly similar character, founded by John de Pontissara, 
Bishop of Winchester, a.p. 1300, and dedicated to St. Eliza- 
beth. Immediately opposite to this are the ruins of Wolvesey 
castle, the once splendid palace of episcopal residence destroyed 
by the anti-prelatists of the 17th century. The architectural 
decorations which yet remain are beautiful, and as we walk 
through the ivy-clad chambers of the palace, we cannot but re- 
tlect on their former state, and on the opposite spirits with which, at 
different periods of our Church history, they have been garnished, 
the princely haughtiness of Beaufort, and the religious meekness 
of Andrewes, having each abided here. 

As we approach to the Cathedral, we find all the vacant spaces 
that surround it to have once been occupied by stately and holy 
edifices. On its south side was spread out the extensive monastery 
of St. Swithun, and the present residence of the Dean is part of 
the house (the hall) of the ancient prior, and the twelve preben- 
daries are the modern local representatives of the forty Benedic- 
tines once resident in the old establishment. In this monastery, 
Ethelulph, one of the most pious of our kings, the father of 
Alfred, received his education under the care and tuition of St. 
Swithun ; from this religious man he imbibed those high prin- 
ciples of conduct which descended in the person of his splendid 
and favourite son, to whom, indeed, in his very early years, St. 
Swithun was also the guardianand instructor. From such a parent, 
and such a teacher, he arose to be the light and protection of his 
own age, and the mirror of princes to all generations. As we 
muse, therefore, on his after greatness, and on the Christian cha- 
racters of Ethelulph and St. Swithun, it is impossible not to 
pause with gratitude over this quiet monastery, and venerate the 
spot with the feeling of a traveller who has discovered the first 
source and spring-head of some noble river, which was destined 
to augment and diffuse refreshment, comfort, and beauty in its 
after wanderings upon the earth. And as the moral and religious 
mfancy of the prince was cradled in this conventual spot, so doth 
the site of another abbey, on the north of the cathedral, recall 
his munificence and his habitual patronage of learned men,—the 
long avenue of trees quite on the northern side of the church- 
yard, running parallel with the cathedral, is a natural image of 
the “high embowed roof” of the abbey which stood there, 
founded by Alfred, as an establishment of dignity and honour 
for his friend St. Grimbald, an eminent scholar of the age, whom 
Alfred had invited from the Continent to enjoy his friendship and 
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protection, and to assist in kindling among his benighted people 
the light of literature. Here, also, in the parcel of ground he 
had purchased and endowed, was his own royal grave made, and 
here, for 200 years, he slept undisturbed, in his own abbey, and 
beside his learned friend, to whom it was dedicated, till Henry I. 
(for various reasons) removed the whole establishment to the 
northern quarter of the city, and the bones of Alfred, and his 

ueen Alswitha, and many of his royal successors, were trans- 
ferred with it to the new abbey in the meadows, at Hyde, and 
buried under the high altar. The irreverent conduct at the Re- 
formation left barely a vestige of that splendid abbey, and, forget- 
ful of all feelings but those of plunder and avarice, it gave no 
respect to the graves of great princes or holy men, and covered 
by modern buildings, or buried in the ruins of the old, now lie 
dishonoured the remains of the Saxon statesman, poet, philoso- 
pher, and king. 

The buildings that once surrounded our cathedral are all asso- 
ciated with this Saxon period of history. Another institution of 
this early age existed on the eastern side,—St. Mary’s Abbey,—a 
convent founded by Alswitha, Alfred’s queen, who, under the veil, 
passed in it the years of her pious widowhood. The splendid 
state, therefore, of Wreean ceapren may be judged from this local 
enumeration of religious houses, not less than from the little 
shrines or mortuary chests, placed on the partition walls beside 
the altar in the cathedral, which preserve the names and ashes 
of so many of our Anghlan kings—Kynegils, Ethelulph, Kene- 
walch, Egbert, Edmund, Edred, &c. As we approach through 
the shadows of the lime-tree avenue to its northern aspect, we 
feel, upon the cathedral itself, compared with other cathedrals, 
a plain magnificence that breathes much of the spirit of these 
very early times. Yet the transepts and the tower are the only 
partsof the building of the Saxon and Norman period ; and the 
nave (its principal feature) was the work of Wykeham, in the 
reign of Edward Ill. But we are assured that this prelate, in 
his improvement, did not destroy the old foundations and ma- 
sonry of the Saxon church erected by St. Ethelwold an hundred 
years before the Conquest, but built upon and altered, rather 
than constructed the work anew. We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised that an impression anterior to Wykeham’s time re- 
mains upon it; the old Saxon arrangement and proportions 
being his guides, had an equal influence with his own taste in 
giving a character to the work. From this real cause (and, 
perhaps, with some secret whisperings of tradition to help us) 
we receive from the whole building that impression of still 
dignity and unobtrusive grandeur, that speak of a remoter 
age. Too serious to solicit admiration, it seems to rest self-col- 
lected, and retiring into its own greatness. By the low 
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tower in the centre, and small turrets at the western end, the 
plain and impressive form of the cross 1s more obviously de- 
clared to be the plan of the building. And if Salisbury, with 
its striking and beautiful tenuity of forms, its slim windows 
and its graceful columns, its attractive spire compelling imme- 
diate notice and admiration from every quarter, is (as she de- 
serves to be) crowned the refined and delicate Queen of our 
southern cathedrals, Winchester may be considered their fatherly 
and ancient Sovereign, and its grave and noble aspect give to it 
the respectful feeling due to patriarchal years and thoughtful 
wisdom. 

On comparing the Greek with the Gothic buildings, we ob- 
serve the temples of the former to be placed upon a basement, 
while the latter arise simply from the earth, and from this cause 
they have of course a more flat and less striking aspect, and 
this difference is strongly felt in our first observance of this 
cathedral. It appears before us as if embedded and sunken into 
the earth, whose softness had yielded under the pressure of its 
gigantic weight and dimensions. And as cheerful and expanded 
lpressions were attained from the Greek principle, so were gra- 
vity and sedateness attained by this opposite method in our reli- 
gious structures. The former gave to the approaching worshipper 
proud and stately sensations as he ascended the steps that led him 
up to the place of his devotion. A sentiment altogether the oppo- 
site of this seems to be intended and produced, as we proceed to 
enter our Gothic churches. The low, narrow, and hall-subterra- 
nean entrance, at the west end of Winchester, gives a restrained 
and subdued tone to the mind, removing at once all light and in- 
considerate feeling, and the check it receives in passing this dark 
and narrow door-way, aflords, from contrast, an eflect of greater 
surprise and wonder on our entrance into the free and open mag- 
nificence of the nave of the building. Awe and astonishment are 
awakened, and take the heart by surprise ; we are impressed with 
the grandeur and power of the place, or rather with the presence 
into which we have intruded, and with slow and silent tread ac- 
knowledge our timidity, respect, and submission. Nor is this a 
single and first impression only, which a few minutes will relieve 
and destroy, but throughout every part of the fabric some modi- 
fication of deep and serious feeling is going on. If we advance 
under the lofty arches and great columns, we find ourselves no 
sooner to have crept around and compassed the basement of some 
clustered mass, but the impression is renewed by the sight coming 
again in contact with another, whose closeness again presses its 
strength and power upon us; or else some confused arrangement 
of them appears together, humbling and pressing down the mind 
with their number, as well as their vastness; or, if we escape 
from these forms that appear before it, and by wandering in the 
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retired avenue of the side aisles, seem to get away from their im- 
posing influences, then some mysterious distance is let in, which 
tells us of forms going on, whose “ half-perceived and half-created 
character” varies our wonder by adding to it indistinctness and 
uncertainty. It is curious to observe, and endless to enumerate, 
by what methods all such strong and religious impressions are 
kept alive, 
“ How well the cunning mason cheats the eye, 
And makes the quarry lecture to the heart.” 


The nave of Winchester is not considered to be the most per- 
fect part of the cathedral, yet its long perspective terminating so 
finely in the splendid colours of the eastern window over the 
altar disables the mind from noticing any inferiority of grace or 
beauty in its proportions and forms. The eye, in delight with the 
space before it, is led onwards under the triumphal archings 
of its figured roof, with a feeling of increasing veneration 
and sublimity, till it rests upwards on the gorgeous windows 
in the distance above the choir. The attention is indeed ar- 
rested, in a slight degree, by the tomb of William of Wykeham, 
which, occupying the space between two of the columns in the 
centre of the nave, stops and breaks, for a moment, the line of per- 
spective, but the munificent rebuilder of it will be allowed some hittle 
personal privilege. When we remember the holy feelings that 
compelled him to that peculiar spot, our love of his piety will re- 
move every censure upon his taste and judgment, for it was at a 
chapel, at this precise place, that during his early and latter life 
he performed the duties of his daily religion, so that the earth 
and the atmosphere seemed long before to have been prepared 
and sanctified, by his holy kneelings and constant prayers, to 
receive the deposited seed of his terrestrial body, in the sure 
and certain hope of its glorious revival. Although, in general 
effect, the position of this tomb be unfavourable, yet, in itself, it 
is elegantly designed, and has afforded a graceful model for 
other chantries, and as the space was to be occupied as a se- 
pulchral chapel, it could not have been done less obtrusively, 
with a more refined simplicity, or more airy lightness. The 
pavemeut, and the side walls of the nave are covered with the 
most interesting sepulchral records of eminent and holy men, and 
while in this vast and substantial fabric we read the expressions 
of their faith and hope, they appear literally, as well as spiritually, 
to have collected together in this great ark of Christ’s Holy 
Church for rest and security, till the outpourings of Sin and 
Death shall have terminated on the earth. 

With the name of the Norman prelate, Walkelyn, by whom the 
tower was erected, in our mind, we view the transepts, which were in 
part rebuilt by him, and find ourselves in the presence of the lofty 
and ponderous architecture of his and the preceding age. This 
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was the style of the church which Wykeham worked upon and 
re-modelled into the noble Gothic form of the present nave, and 
its last arch, facing into the transepts, which terminates the side 
aisle, will shew us the ingenious plan he adopted. While we 
feel indebted to him for this ornamental change, we cannot witness 
this remain of the ancient building without observing how exactly, 
in streneth and firmness, it is characteristic of a rude, powerful, 
and conquering people, having upon it as much the aspect of cas- 
tellation and defence as of religion. In this style of architecture 
the choir of the church remained till the late period of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, and the rebuilding (for it was a new construction, 
and not, like Wykeham’s, a remodelling) of this important part of a 
cathedral was fortunately left till church architecture had attained 
its latest and richest forms ; Bishop Fox then rebuilt it in its pre- 
sent ornamented magnificence. As the place of the altar should 
be the most finished and eminent part of the whole structure, so 
it has very appropriately, from the delay of its restoration, all the 
splendid grandeur of this most florid age upon it: the broad 
windows, many of them filled with painted glass, send down 
their strong and brilliant light ; the stone screen of the altar is a 
fine work of art in elaborate sculpturing; to which the refine- 
ment of pictorial skill is added in the design of “ the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus.” All this devotion of the arts to the cause of 
religion is their proper and natural and most pleasing ser- 
vice and occupation, and in all ages and countries of civiliza- 
tion, observes Mr. Coleridge, religion has been the parent and 
fosterer of the fine arts, music, painting, poetry, &c., the com- 
mon essence of which consists (as doth religion itself) in a union 
of the individual and the universal, wherein the true sense of the 
ideal is contained. ‘That just conjunction, therefore, of human 
feeling and spiritual faith is attained in that BEAUTY OF HOLI- 
NESS which the decorated appearance of the religious service of 
the choir affords to the mind of the worshipper. The peculiar 
character of the music, likewise, realizes through the imagina- 
tion the high anticipations of faith, and, thus employed in God's 
holy worship, preserves an earthly but obedient correspondence 
with the Seraphim, who devote for ever their voices and divine 
sounds, 


< 


before the sapphire coloured throne, 
To Him that sits thereon.” 


The soul of man, in its pure and undegraded state, would na- 

turally have felt and responded joyously to these engagements, 

and thus it did “ till disproportioned Sin broke the fair music,” 

and it became oft lost to the divine faculties of its first being, 

feeling no spirituality, and beholding notruth, with all the clearest 

pledges of heavenly joy around it. Of a nature thus poor and 
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imperfect, (and in this age of Pharisaical religion it 1s unhappily 
obtruded upon us,) it may be said, “ ‘Truly the Lord was in this 
place, and he knew it not,” and should a soul, a stranger thus to 
all celestial love and beauty, ever arrive 


‘“* Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires,’”-—(MILToN,) 


doubtless it would still all seem “ coldness and formality” unto it, 
for he that is faithless in little, is faithless also in much, and to 
faculties that have turned away from the development and nur- 
ture of all the harmonious movements of the soul, the ordered 
language of their holy appealings would be vain, unvalued, and 
unenjoyed. 

As we quit the splendour of the choir, and advance into 
chancel, we exchange the multiplicity and exuberance of 
are Aiitec tural ornament for the simplicity of the thin narrow win- 
dows and slim pilasters which were in use when Bishop de Lucy 
rebuilt this part of the church, towards the close of the 12th 
century. The feeling awakened by the English architecture 
of this period is recognised, by those who have visited the 
eastern world, to be ¢ correspondent to the prevailing impressions 
received from the general forms of its building. If the origin of 
this pointed arch and slender pilaster be sought in the character 
of the period 1 in which it arose, it would seem to be a true and 
natural picture of the growing taste, and change of feeling, which 
is always going on in a nation, but which has always very mi any 
and hidden « causes at work to bring it about. Pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, Norman wars, and establishments in Magna 
Grecia, and more especially the communication, through Spain, 
with Arabic art and literature, seem sufficiently to account for 
the change in the architecture of this period. An idea of the 
tenuity of eastern forms had been caught hold of and received ; 
their airy gracefulness was substituted for the former solid gran- 
deur and ‘substantial strength; and learning coming now into 
Europe, through the same communication with the East, brought 
with it the sharpening influences of Aristotelian studies in the 
divinity of the ¢ in rgy (who, directly or indirectly, were the archi- 
tects), and they would naturally throw over the edifices they con- 
structed the effect of the refinement, subtilty, and astuteness 
from which the mind was now receiving such delight and dis- 
c ipl ne, 

The chancel of a church, and the space behind the high 
altar, in a cathedral, are the depositories for splendid and 
noble mterments, and the spot has a remote and secluded 
character, a dimness and a retirement, which seem very ap- 
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propriate to give the fullest ellect to this solemn purpose. 
The mortuary chapels of Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop. Wayn- 
fleet, and Bishop Fox, give to this place of contemplation pre- 
eminent beauty; they appear before us as in the splendour 
designating the high stations they held in society ; we are re- 
minded of the rich and gilded dwellings they occupied ; we see 
the splendid robes that marked their order, their gorgeous cano- 
pies and their bed of state. To use the very words of Beaufort 
(in his will, where he bequeaths to queen Margaret) “ his bed of 
the golden cioth of Damascus, in which he had slept at his 
manor of Waltham,” we seem to view him before us, still lying 
upon it. But his will does more than display his opulence,— it is 
full of words of piety, and legacies of charity ; and as his death- 
bed has been drawn by Shakspeare as a scene of impenitent 
misery, and its horrors exaggerated by the pencil of Reynolds, it 
is but just to his memory to observe, that the tomb before us dis- 
plays probably a much nearer picture of the truth, namely, of a 
rich man extended in the posture of death, with his hands up- 
lifted in prayer, sensible of the imperfection and nothingness of all 
the splendour around him. We have, indeed, his own dying words 
to this effect, recorded by his own chaplain (in Hall, p. 210), in 
which (like Wolsey) he declared to all the insufliciency of earthly 
Soy and riches, and his great error in having trusted to their 
iclp, and called upon the piety of all who were present to assist 
him with their prayers. The beauty of his chantry, the open 
dignity in which he rests there, is not quite equalled by that of 
Bishop Waynflect, which corresponds to it in position, and was 
constructed in imitation of it. Its rival, however,in the variegation 
of its fretted roof and the profusion of its ornamental spire-work 
is altogether a sepulchre worthy of the prelate who raised and 
endowed the beauteous College of St. Mary Magdalene, at Oxford. 
The monumental shrine of Bishop Fox, which adjoins them, is 
different, and inferior in taste and character, having, in the place 
of their arched lightness, a walled surface, garnished with minute 
sculpturing, unfavourable to the dignity of a general effect, “ yet, 
before it was stripped of its images, and the painted glass which 

filled part of its present open work, it must have been a beautiful 

spectacle.” Around these splendid sepulchres are placed the 

etligies of mail-clad knights, the plain grave stones of early 

bishops and priors—of De Lucy, the builder of this part of the 
cathedral—and in a small arched door-way is the entrance to a 

vault, devoted, in Catholic days, to the interment of persons of 
peculiar piety, and for the reception of the relics of eminent 

saints, We wander through this eastern part of our cathedral 
as in @ visionary spot and shadowy region, beyond the world, and 

in the presence of those departed this life in faith and fear, while 
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the chapels of the blessed Virgin and the guardian angels open 
their communication, and terminate the wanderings of our foot- 
steps in this holy pile. 
ft is impossible for a healthful mind to quit the cathedral, 
and the contemplations which it at every view suggests, ( (and who, 
without writing a volume, would pretend to give them !) without 
feeling all mean and unworthy thoughts to be banished, and find- 
Ing the cares and follies of life to have lost their value and im- 
portance, and the love of something more noble and refined to be 
awakened within us. When we remember for how many cen- 
turies these high feelings and devout adorations have been exer- 
cised here, and the daily course of prayer and thanksgiving un- 
broken, we cannot turn away from the spot, and all its venerous 
connections, without having our censures of the frailties and 
errors of our ancestors mitigated or removed. 


‘“‘ Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill, 
Why should we break ‘Time’s charitable seals ?’ 


As in recalling the past days of Winchester we have omitted all 
the civil splendour of its history, how kings have holden their 
courts, and parliaments assembled, here, of. its ancient castle,* 
and the chivalric knights of king Arthur s table, and have view ed 
it only in its aspect of a religious city, in which piety was che- 
rished, learning cultivated, the poor clothed, and the hungry fed, 
so likewise do we find these eraces and charities still giving their 
peculiar mark and character to the place. The presence of the 
clergy is still the chief source of wealth and prosperity ; the 
cathedral and the coll ce diffuse, through various channels, to 
the trading inhabitants, occupation in their different callings, and 
very creat relief to the wants of the poor, and, placed as this 
and other cathedral cities are over the kingdom, they form, as it 
were, provincial metropolises, in which the gentry of ‘the country 
uSse ble together with their families, at various annual festivals, 
and are sure to find scholars of sound and finished learning, and 
a clergy residing, well instructed in principles, of their own ‘rank 
In society, of polishe d manners and hospitable feeling. The ad- 
vantages derived by this through many a dreary district of rural 


* At the siege of the city by Cromwell, the old castle was entirely demolished, but 


its chapel (a specimen of e arly English) was spared. This ex ample of just reverence 
for a consecrated place has, unfortunately, not had its proper influence, tor it has long 
been used as the County Hall for the Assizes. It was the pride of an early period 
of Christianity, that the Basiliew became changed into Christian churches; this 
appears rather a reversing the times of Constantine, yet it is delightful to know that 
the Magistrates of the county have a just sense of this misappropriation, and a de- 
sire io see the place restored to Himt to whose service it has been dedicated. ‘The 
chapel received its name in honour to St. Stephen, and it is his curious fate, to be 
suffering likewise a similar martyrdom from the legislative authorities at Westminster. 
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residence and remote society, is not to be valued lightly ; and to 
those who embellish the simplicity of country life with the charms 
of literary study, w hether it be divinity, history, or antiquities, the 
collection of books for curious research, in the old libraries »* sup plies 
continually a sufficient substitute for the distant treasures in Lon- 
don and the Universities. Asschools forsacred music, the cathedrals 
preserve and diffuse throughout England the love of the most sub- 
lime compositions, and nurture also, by a most laborious and expen- 
sive instruction, scientific scholars in ‘the knowledge and execution 
of their harmonies. These, scattered over the land, elevate and 
purify the national taste and feeling in a most extensive branch of 
its civilization and enjoyments. “Preserving too still their old 
pre-eminence in charity, we find alms-houses of various endow- 
ments especially numerous in these cities, which indeed are 
marked places of refuge to the feeble and the forsaken. These 
advantages, extending “to all classes of society, let the people 
of England cherish, with a vigilant and erateful care, as the 
last remainder of the legacy left them by “their charitable and 
religious ancestors. Let them not permit the unfeeling and 
thoughtless love of alteration to raise its restless hand against 
these useful and holy possessions, which, to a nation like our- 
selves, buried in business and practical occupation, are diffusing 
in so many ways the very feelings so desirable to be possesse .d 
among us ,—namely, reverence, humility, the love of grandeur, 
beauty, and repose, with that religious sensibility and holy senti- 
ment which tend to raise man so much in the scale of his being 
and of his permanent happiness. 


* Bingham, the learned author of “ The Antiquities of the Christian Church,” 
was rector of the small village of Hleadborne Worthy, about a mile from Winchester, 
and, in his preface to that valuable work, thus generously expresses his obligations :-— 
** The chief assistance I have hitherto had is from the noble benefaction of one, who, 
being dead, yet speaketh; I mean the renowned Bishop Morley, whose memory will 
for ever remain fresh in ‘the hearts of the learned and the good; who, among many 
other works of charity and generosity becoming his great soul and high station in the 
church, such as the augmentation of several small ber nefices, and provision of a decent 
habitation and maintenance for the widows of poor clergymen in his diocese, &¢., has 
also bequeathed a very valuable collection of books to the church of Wincheste ry, for 
the advancement of learning among the parochial clergy ; and I reckon it none of the 
least part of my happiness, that Providence, removing me early from the university 
(where the best supplies of learning are to be had), placed me by the hands of a 
gencrous benefactor, without any importunity or seeking of my own, in such a sta- 
tion, as gives me liberty and opportunity to make use of so good a library.” 
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MEDITATIONS POETIQUES PAR A. DE LAMARTINE. 


( Concluded from page 646, vol. iii.) 


Tue interest of the following poem will be greatly enhanced by 
the refiection that its author is now among the scenes it com- 
memorates, and sojourning in the very places once hallowed by 
the divine footsteps. It may not be generally known that some 
time since M. Lamartine sailed from France in a ship freighted 
at his own private expense. He was accompanied by his wife, 
whose taste and talents are said to accord in every respect with 
her husband’s, and his only child. His intention was to visit 
the Troad and the coasts of Syria, and subsequently to pursue 
his journey to Jerusalem, Palmyra, and Balbec, if the Arabs 
offered no opposition. Voila,” says M. Lamartine, “ le plan 
arrété de mon aventureux et long voyage. Je ne compte point 
l'ecrire ; je vais chercher des inspirations toutes personelles sur 
ce grand theatre des évenemens religieux ou politiques du 
monde ancien. J’y vais lire, avant de mourir, les plus belles 
pages de la creation matérielle. Si la poesie y trouve des images 
et des inspirations nouvelles et fécondes, je me contenterai de les 
recueillir dans le silence de ma pensée, pour colorer un peu 
l’avenir litéraire qui pourrait me rester.” 

The poet is indeed gone to a land of the purest inspiration, 
where every clod of earth is holy ground, and the humblest 
flower by the way-side gives birth to thoughts that often “ lie too 
deep for tears.” May the thoughts and images he will gather 
from those blessed scenes serve not only to colour his own ore 
but ours also, with the fairest lights of that holy land ! 

The poem from which these prefatory remarks have detained 
the reader is the Improvisation a la Grande Chartreuse, 


I. 


The dust of earth, O Lord, is sacred ground, 

For there hath been of old thy glorious seat, 

With the red lightning compassed around, 
And the black tempest at thy feet. 


II. 


Sinai, green Olympus, hath thy trace, 

And shuddering Horeb trembled ‘neath thy tread, 

Hor heard thy voice, and Gilboa saw thy face, 
And Golgotha its tears of sorrow shed. 


Ill. 


God! whom Hebron knoweth, Kedar doth adore, 

Thy glory shone on every flow’ry hill; 

Upon these mounts we seck thy face once more, 
Answer us, Father, dost thou dwell there still ? 
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IV. 
Peaceful sojourners in this blest retreat, 
Where oft the pray’r of Israel hath arisen, 


In the calm night-time doth no whisper greet 
Your ears with messages from Heaven ? 


Vv. 
And do ye never see the silver light, 
Upon the mountain-tops, of angel feet, 


While Echo to the listening ears of night 
The holy music doth repeat ? 


Vi. 
And do your pining spirits strive in vain— 
Is there a brazen wall ’twixt you and heaven— 


And unto your sad eyes, which heavenward strain, 
Is no fair glimpse of Eden sunshine given? 


VIL. 


To bear them unto thee, when thou dost call, 
The stars in sapphire chariots sweep the skies, 
The eagle mounteth on its wings of might,— 
And we, O Lord, have nothing but our sighs! 


From La Poesie Sacrée, a dithyrambic ode, I shall only 
make a brief extract. The poem is inscribed to M. de Genoude, 
to whom the author gives the high praise of being the first who 
transfused into the Riana language the sublime poetry of the 
Hebrews. “ Until now,” observes Lamartine, “ we have only 
been acquainted with the sense of the books of Job, Isaiah, and 
David,—thanks to M. Genoude their expression, their colour, 
their very spirit, now live and breathe in our language.” I may 
perhaps avail myself of a future opportunity to say a few words 
_ the present state of French theological literature, which, 
like French literature generally, seems to be very little studied in 
this country. With respect to the ode itself, the language 
appears to be essentially adverse to the rapid changes in manner 
and rhythm which characterize the dithyrambic. Victor 
Hugo has strained it to the utmost, and I think has found it 
wanting. The lines I have translated are, it will be perceived, 
imitated from the sublime lamentations of Job, but they resemble 
rather the plaintive melancholy of Simonides in their tone and 
imagery, 

I. 


Like a fleeting summer cloud, 

The spring-time of my days hath fied, 
My tree of joy unto the earth is bow’d, 
And all its flowers are dead. 

Torn up by the Almighty breath, 

I go unto the Land of Death, 
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Where the voice of hope is o’er : : 
This long-loved vale—this dewy lea, 
That tender eye that weeps for me, ; 
Will never see my footsteps more ! 


ll. 


Man blooms a little April day, 

In the midst of joy and grief, 

And with the dying evening ray 

He fadeth like a withered leaf. 

He fadeth! but the silver rain 

May wake the fainting flower again 
Into its balmy lightness ; 

But when the stream of life is dry, 
In vain the traveller’s weary eye 
Looketh for its perished brightness ! 


Ill. 


My days are vanished like the snow, 
Before the blast of thy displeasure ; 

Like water on the ground do flow 

My strength and beauty without measure. 
Open the ebon gates of Sleep, 

Where, in the shadow dark and deep, 

My sinking heart her couch has spread ! 
O Death, without a sigh or tear, 

I hail thee father—mother—here ; 

O worms, I call ye to my bed. 


The little poem on Evening is very sweet and playful. The 
verses I have translated are marked by much felicity of fancy. 


I. 


And suddenly a balmy ray, 

A flash of starlight from the skies, 
Gliding across my upturned brow, 
Falls softly on my eyes. 


Il. 


Sweet shadow of yon globe of fire, 

Why dost thou touch me with thy light? 
Or comest thou to pour the calm 

Of peace upon my bosom’s night? 


Ill. 


Or com’st thou the future to unveil 
Unto a heart that sorrow rendeth ? 

O blessed ray, art thou the morn 

Of that bright day which never endeth? 


I\. 


Thy beauty through my bounding breast 
A flood of gleeful thoughts doth roll ; 

I think of friends long gone to rest— 
Sweet light! art thou their soul ? 
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V. 
Perchance among these silent bowers 
Their happy forms may love to glide ; 


And wrapt up in the dreams of night 
I seem to wander by their side. 


VI. 
Ah, is it you, beloved shades ? 
Oh, far from earthly noise and ill, 


Return with moonlight to these glades, 
Be with the pining mourner still ! 


Vil. 


And pour the oil of peace and love 
Into my breast, by sorrow torn, 
Like the sweet dew that from above 
Sootheth the dying flower of morn. 


VIII. 


Return—but, ah! the vapours black 
Along the sky are driven ; 
The ray of starlight comes not back, 
And all is dark in heaven ! 


In my remarks upon the Meditations Poetiques I have been 
intentionally very sparing of quotations from the original—m 
object being rather to occupy the space allotted to me wit 
specimens addressed particularly to the English reader—but I 
cannot refrain from extracting a few stanzas from the poem entitled 
Le Crucifix, and bearing a remarkable similarity to the Canticles 
of Racine in the simplicity and earnestness of its diction, while it 
breathes a deeper solemnity, and a more ardent and enthusiastic 
spirit. As a specimen of religious poetry peculiarly catholic, it 
is especially deserving of notice. The poet conducts us into 
the chamber of death, and we behold him receiving the crucifix 
from the hands of the expiring Christian. 


Oui, tu me resteras, o funébre héritage ! 

Sept fois depuis ce jour l’arbre que j’ai planté 

Sur sa tombe sans nom a changé son feuillage : 
Tu ne m’as pas quitté ! 


@ * * € * * 


Alors qu’entre la vie et la mort incertaine, 

Comme un fruit par son poids détaché du rameau, 

Notre ame est suspendue et tremble a chaque haleine 
Sur la nuit du tombeau. 


Pour eclaircir l’horreur de cet étroit passage, 
Pour relever vers Dieu son regard abattu, 
Divin consolateur, dont nous benissons l’image, 
Reponds ! que lui dis-tu ! 
Vou, IV.—July, 1833, D 
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Tu sais, tu sais mourir? et tes larmes divines, 
Dans cette nuit ot tu prias en vain, 
De l’olivier sacré baignérent les racines 

Du soir jusqu’au matin ! 


De ta croix, ot ton ceil sonda ce grand mystére, 
Tu vis ta mére en pleurs et la nature en deuil ; 
Tu laissas comme nous les amis sur la terre, 

Et ton corps au cercueil ! 


Au nom de cette mort, que ma faiblesse obtienne 

De rendre sur ton sein ce douloureux soupir ; 

Quand mon heure viendra, souviens-toi de la tienne, 
O toi qui sais mourir. 


Ah! puisse, puisse alors sur ma funébre couche, 

Triste et calme a la fois, comme un ange éploré, 

Une figure en deuil recueillir sur ma bouche 
L’heritage sacré ! 


Soutiens ses derniers pas, charme sa derniere heure 
Et gage consacré d’espérance et d’amour, 
De celui qui s’éloigne a celui qui demeure 

asse ainsi tour a tour! 


Jusqu’au jour ot des morts percant la voile sombre, 
Une voix dans le ciel les appelant sept fois, 
Ensemble éveillera ceux qui dorment a l’ombre 

De l’eternelle croix. 


I cannot conclude this paper more appropriately, than with a 
few verses from the poet’s Adteux a la Poesie. 


I, 


There is a quiet thoughtful hour, 
When Solitude hath husht her voice, 
When even Hope her eyes doth close, 
And on the blushing woodland rose 
No flower-loving winds rejoice. 


Il, 


There is an hour when the soul 

Of the cittern seems to rest, 

And the burning spirit dies 

That flashed out in the poet's eyes, 
And kindled in his breast. 


Ill. 


The pleasant bird that charms the wood, 
Alas! it sings not all the day ; 

At noon-tide, in the twilight dells, 

Among the matted leaves it dwells, 
Hymning the morning’s waking and decay. 
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IV. 


Then fare thee well, beloved lute, 

I wake no more thy broken spell, 

In vain beneath my hand doth spring 
Thy voice from every weeping string,— 
Sweet lute, dear friend, farewell ! 


Here, then, my specimens of the Meditations Poetiques are 
ended :—it is ‘‘ meet such lay should be the last.” I may, 

erhaps, return to some of the other compositions of Lamartine, 
but I hope I have already interested the reader in his behalf, and 
that, although my humble commentaries may be “ written upon 
water,” yet that the affectionate smcerity, the unaffected prety» 
and the picturesque fancy of the poet will not be entirely 
forgotten. 
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To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Sir,— Your correspondent Archeophilus* (vol. ii. pp.243,244) has given 
some interesting extracts from the “ Churchwardens’ Accounts’’ of his 
own parish, temp. Henry VII. and VIIL., respecting an ancient article 
of church furniture, named a “ Judas,” with a conjecture as to its 
nature, and requesting information upon the matter. I had occasion 
to investigate this subjage in “ A Dissertation upon the Pageants, or 
Dramatic Mysteries, anéiefitly performed in Coventry,” published in 
1825, but as it appears that your intelligent correspondent has not 
seen the work, and since, from its nature, many of your readers are 
likely to be in the same situation, I subjoin some extracts from it, to 
which I shall add a few observations connected with the subject, in 
the hope that my present communication may be found not only 
acceptable to “ Archeeophilus,’’ but to your readers in general. 

The favourite night processions of our ancestors were uniformly, I 
believe, attended by cresseés, but the ancient account books of the 
companies in Coventry contain numerous items of expenditure for 


Judas torches, used in conjunction with cressets upon these occasions, 
a few of which follow:— 


Coppers’ Company. 
1485. “ Payed for tember & the makyng of iiij Judassus for the 
torchis, xiiij*.”’ 
“It' p'd ffor platus to y* Judassus off Iron, vij*.” 


Se 


© The concluding part (the Editor regrets that it is such) of Archeophilus will be 
given next month, 
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“ Tt’ p’d ffor revettyng of y* plats & for y* iiij boultes, x* ob.” 

“ It’ p'd ffor iiij new torchis that weyyeth xxvj” at iij*, A, vj* viij*.” 
Smiths’ Company. 


1476. “ Itm a new bolle to the Judas, ij*.” : 
1487. “ Itm for iiij new torchis to & payntyng off the Judasses, 
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v® ix*,”’ 


1516. “ It’ payd ffor iiij Judasses, iiij*.”’ 

1450. “ It? payed for makyng of iiij new torchis & stoff y'to, x*.” 
1498, “ It’ payd ffor ix" wax for ou" Torches, iiij* vj*.” : 

“ Itm p* ffor a doss’ rossen vj‘. Itm ffor wyke & workmanshipe, 


i viii” 


Carpenters’ Company. 
1481. “ It’ payd for stuff of y° judass*, x 
“ It’ payd for workmanship, vj*. It’ payd for iiij platys, xj*. 
1452. « Expens’ for Torches, xxx" Wax p li, v* ob, xiij* ix*.” 
“ Tt’ j doss’ Resen, xxj‘; payd for the makyng, iij* iiij*. 
1512. “ Payd for vj pencels & the peyntyng of them, vii)*.’”’ 


The Trinity Gild. 


1469. “ Itm Johi Exale for peyntyng iiij judassys, iij*.”’ 
“ Itm eidm. for xij pensels to y* same, xij*.”’ 

“ Itm sol’ for clothe for the pensells, ij* ob.’’ 

1532. “ Itm iiij Judas torches,* vij* viij*.”’ 


(The weight is frequently expressed, and varies from 261) to 30tb.) 


Diers’ Company. 


1489. “It for peyntyng and v’veshyng of the judasses for the 


torches, viij*.”’ 


1520. “ p’d for iiij new Judaces, v* iiij*.’’ 


The preceding extracts shew that, in some instances, each of the 


Judas torches was ornamented with three pencels, or little banners, 
fixed upon as many small spears; and it may be incidentally re- 
marked, that the bearers wore surplices and straw hats; the former 
for the purpose, it would seem, of preserving a uniformity of appear- 


* The following items, from the same accounts, may serve to illustrate the subject, 


if they are not actually connected with it : — 


1461. “ Itm ® ij claspys ferri W le Porticus Y missa Trinitat, ij4.” 
“ Itm ® peyntyng ejusdm case, ij*.” 
1472. “ It’ paied for paynting of xij baners for the torches ordeigned agenst 


Trinitie Sonday p'ele peese tij*, sma iij*.” 


* Tt’ paied for an eln of canvas to the same, v4.” 
“ It’ paied for the Spers to the same & peyntyng of hem, vj*.” 
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ance upon occasions, such as the feast of Corpus Christi, when the 
religious establishments of the city joined in the processions. Whether 
this description of torch was first used for public occasions of processional 
display, and was afterwards adopted in churches, may admit of a ques- 
tion; but it is very evident that, in the latter instance, they were 
fixed and stationary, since the only apparent exception I have met 
with is contained in the following items given by your correspondent :— 

“ 6—8 Henry VIII. Item paide to Dennes smythe for the platynge 
of iiij Judas for torchis agenst corp* xti daye, ij*.’’ 

«‘ Itm paide for the payntyng of them, iiij*.’’ 

I have used the term apparent, because as it is notorious that the 
grand procession at Corpus Christi was decidedly of a religious cha- 
racter, and only joined by the laity, it is evident that your corres- 
pondent’s church would require Judasses fitting for that purpose, as 
well as the stationary ones on the rood-loft, &c. 

In the “ Churchwarden’s Accounts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster,”’ 
is the following entry :—‘ 1524. Item paid for twelve Judacis to stand 
with the Papers, ij’... And Mr. Malcolm, in his “ Londin. Rediv.,”’ 
vol. ii. p. 66, says, “ All-hallows (London Wall) contained a rood- 
loft, and a representation of Judas in it, which was painted for 13°, in 
1455.” In the same volume, at p. 20, he describes the rood-loft at 
All-hallows Staining, as having “ contained a large crucifix, sur- 
rounded, during the celebration of the offices, with 22 burning tapers, 
weighing 6716. The cross candle weighed 1 X¥ tb. Judas taper, 1tb.” 

The “twelve Judacis’’ at St. Margaret’s were, obviously, stands 
to hold the tapers, not images; and it is equally evident, that the 
« Judas’ in All-hallow’s rood-loft, was the Judas taper, the stand for 
which (and perhaps the taper also) was painted, instead of a “ repre- 
sentation of Judas,” as Mr. M. erroneously supposed.* 

It will reasonably be expected, that 1 should offer some opinion 
upon these Judasses, and I think that the original communication of 
your correspondent “ Archeeophilus,’ combined with the additional 
items now given, proves, beyond a doubt, that they were stands for 
the reception of torches, and both stationary and moveable; but that 
they were “ small wooden candelabra in the shape of the traitor’ is, 
I conceive, quite an unfounded conjecture. That wood was used in 
their construction is evident; but rivetted plates of iron are also men- 
tioned: “ A new bolle’”’ occurs in the Smith’s Account, 1476; in the 
Dier’s Accounts, “ iiij judasses & the bolles’’ are specified. And your 
correspondent furnishes a similar item—viz, “ iij new bollys of latem, 
(lege laten, brass.) When to these facts is added the circumstance of 
the torches used at Coventry for processional occasions, weighing 
about seven pound each, all idea of the stands being representations 
of Judas must, I think, be abandoned. Indeed it would seem, that 
the moveable Judases bore some resemblance in construction to the 
cressets, having bolls to receive the overflow of the torches, to which, 
when carried in the open air, they would be especially liable; and a 
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. —— next communication will contain a remark on Mr. Ma'colin's 
error,.— Gb. 
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still further analogy might perhaps be insisted on in the “iron pyne 
made to sett in an olde torche’”’ from the charges for 1533, 34, given 
by your correspondent; the ancient cressets having a pin rising 
from the centre of the boll round which the materials for burning 
were twined. It now only remains for me to give a conjecture upon 
the origin of the term Judas, as applied to these stands or torch re- 
eeptacles; and nothing has occurred to my mind so probable as the 
circumstance recorded in St. John’s gospel, ch. xviii. ver. 3,—“ Judas 
then having received a band of men and officers from the chief priests 
and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns, and ¢orches, and 
weapons.’ In this opinion I am strengthened by a most profound 
investigator of ancient customs, who writes—“ There can be no doubt 
that in conformity to this text, the name of Judas torches has arisen.”’ 
“ It will be found that torches are-more frequent than cressets in the 
old representations of the betraying of Christ, and the expences of 
some pageant that included this incident in the passion, would most 
robably mention the Judas torches. In the French Mystery of the 
Passion, one of the party tells Judas that he would be supplied 
liberally with lights :— 
‘ Alumer torches et flambeaux, 


Brandons et fallots gran et hautz, 
Bellez lanterns et tisons.’ 


It is very probable that the Judasses were torches of a larger kind. 
“FD.” 

Before concluding this, perhaps, already too prolix communication, 
I would remark, that, whether from accident or from some cause now 
unknown, the number of processional Judasses, in every instance at 
Coventry, and in the case of your correspondent’s parish, as provided 
for the Corpus Christi festival, is the same—namely, four; a coinci- 
dence that appears almost too strong to be purely accidental. 

The appellation of “ teneber’’ given to the Judas candles in the 
parish accounts for 1534—5, is the only instance I have met with. Is 
it probable that to express a detestation of the traitor they were 
actually coloured black ; or is the term to be considered figurative ?* 





TS. 
SACRED POETRY. 
es 
Hymnus Feria Sexta post Dominicam Passionis ad Vesperas dicendus. 
IMITATED. 

Stanat Mater dolorosa Fortn pouring many a bitter tear, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, The grief-worn Mother lingered near 
Dum pendebat Filius ; The cross, which held her Son: 
Cujus animam gementem To pierce her soul with sharper throe 
Contristatam et dolentem Than it was Mother’s e’er to know 

Pertransivit gladius. The sword had now begun. 





* The Editor hopes to hear from T. S. again. 
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O quam tristis >t afflicta 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater unigeniti! 
Que meere xt et dolebat, 
Pia mater, dum videbat 
Nati peenas inclyti. 
Quis est homo qui non fleret 
Matrem Curist! si videret 
In tanto supplicio? 
Quis non posset contristari, 
Cuaisti matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum Filio? 
Pro peccatis sue gentis 
Vidit Jesum in-tormentis 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Moriendo desolatum 
Dum emisit spiritum ! 
Eja Mater! Fons amoris! 
Me sentire vim doloris, 
Fac ut tecum lugeam! 
Fac ut. ardeat cor meum 
In amando Curistum Dev, 


Ut sibi complaceam! Amen. 


Alas ! how piteous Aer distress, 

Whom erst an angel came to bless 
With message of surprise ! 

The Son of Gop, her virgin-born, 

Now hanging on his cross of scorn 
She saw with aching eyes. 

Who but had wept, had he beheld 

The “ highly favoured” thus compelled 
Her suffering Son to see? 

The deep, maternal grief to share, 

Who but had asked to tarry where 
She fondly chose to be? 

For the foul sins of Adam’s race, 

She saw his smitten back and face 
Receive the bloody stain ; 

And now, she watched her well-beloved, 

Till, in lone agony, he proved 
The parting spirit’s pain. 

Ah! sainted Mother! may I learn, 

From thy example, to discern 
And feel my Saviour’s woe! 

With love’s pure ardour from thee caught, 

May this cold heart of mine be taught 
F’en like thy own to glow ! 


“WHERE SHALL I SEEK FOR REST?” 


“« Wir sorrows pierc’d, with cares perplex’d, 
With sin’s dark load opprest, 
Weary, and sad, and sick at heart, 
Where shall I seek for rest?” 


Know’st thou what words the Saviour saith 
To all that truly turn 

To Him? O hear, and let thine heart 
The joyful lesson learn ! 


‘‘ Why will ye spend your failing strength 
For that which is not bread ? 
Come unto me, and let your souls 
On heav’nly food be fed! 


“ With earthly waters do ye strive 
To slake your thirst in vain? 
I offer you the well of life, 
Ye need not thirst again. 


“‘ With sorrows piere’d, with cares perplex’d, 
With sin’s dark load opprest, 
Come unto Me, ye weary ones, 


And I will give yow rest!” 
Sheldon, J. G, 


near Birmingham, 
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(1.) COMMUNE DOCTORUM. 


Vos succensa Deo splendida Lumina : Hai! glorious Lights, kindled at God’s own 
; . urn: 
Vos Sal, nos homines quo sapimus Deum; —_ ga of the nations—whence the soul imbue 
Evum puri animo moribus integri Savours of Godhead, virtues pure and true 
Quo condimur in alterum : ' So that all die not—whence serenely burn 
oa ” - In their bright orbs sure Truth and Virtue bold, 
Per vos Relligio, tutaque Veritas Putting on virgin honours — : aa 
irginei onoribus: Bounteous by you the World’s Deliverer mi 
_—— pO a — , Of treasured wisdom deals his stores untold. 
Per vos Christus amat pandere divites Hail! channels where the living waiers flow, 
Thesauros Sapienti«. —- Redeemer’s field shews fair, and 
letsia ins ow 
. unde Sie pore —— : The golden harvests: ye from realms above 
Christi floret ager ; munda nitet seges : Bring meat for manly hearts, and milk for 
i iri babes in love— 
ap Pe Ap Nga These bear, great God, thy sword and shield ; 
Cauti sufficitis cibum. These rear th’ eternal Palace Hall : 
Hi sunt Summe Deus qui tibi militant : Skill’d with one hand Thine arms to wield, 


With one to build Thy Wall. 


Hi sunt qui stabiles eedificant domos : YE IN YOUR BRIGHT CELESTIAL PANOPLY 
Una docta cohors arma tenet manu, O’ERCAME DARK Heresy: 
Muros construit altera. AND WHEN HER BROOD FROM STYGIAN 


RENEW THE FIGHT, [NIGHT 
Vicstis Srycias vos quisus H&RESES, We roo MAY GRASP YOUR ARROWS BRIGHT : 
Hac Nos accirimus TELA surerstires: E’f£N TILL THIS HOUR WE COMBAT IN YOUR 
MAIL, 


His PUGNAMUS ADHUC, NEC DUBIO EXITU: Aub Geen we necteees, exe We con 


His ARMIS QUOQUE VINCIMUS. re BAT AND PREVAIL. _ . 
Sit suprema tibi gloria, Veritas, ae aaa the pen 
Que per scripta Patrum, quando foris sonas, To thee, though thou be voiceless, doth belong 
' A Spirit's tongue 
Nullo, vocis one conde doces sono; Which, in the feart’s deep home, uttereth a 
Et te mentibus inseris. song. 





(2.) THE CRUEL CHURCH. 


O Moruer Church of Rome! why has thy heart 
Beat so untruly towards thy northern child? 
Why give a gift, nor give it undefiled, 

Drugging the blessing with a stepdame’s art? 

Why bare thy sword ?—beneath thy censure’s smart 

; Long days we writhed, who would not be beguiled ; 

: While thy keen breath, like blast of winter wild, 

Froze, till it crumbled, each sublimer part 

Of rite or work, devotion’s flower and prime. 

Thus have we lain, thy charge, a dreary time, 

Christ’s little ones, torn from faith’s ancient home, 

To dogs a prey. And now thou sendest foes, 

Bred from thy womb, lost church! to mock the throes 

Of thy free child, thou cruel-natured Rome! 
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(3.) TIAYAOY MIMHTHYS. 
O Lorp! when sin’s close-marshalled line 
Urges thy witness on his way, 
How should he raise thy glorious sign, 
And how thy will display? 
Thy holy Paul, with soul of flame, 
Rose on Mars’-hill, a soldier lone ; 
Shall I thus speak the Atoning Name, 
Though with a heart of stone? 
“~ «« Not so,” He said ;—* hush thee, and seek, 
With thoughts in prayer and watchful eyes, 
My seasons sent for thee to speak, 
ld And use them as they rise.” 
yay 
ld 
1. (4.) MOSES SEEING THE LAND. 
W, 
and My Father’s hope! my childhood’s dream ! 
The promise from on high! 
‘ec Long waited for! its glories beam 
“ Now when my death is nigh. 
Id; My death is come, but not decay ; 
, Nor eye nor mind is dim ; 
The keenness of youth’s vigorous day 
LY Thrills in each nerve and limb. 
IAN Blest scene! thrice-welcome after toil - 
GHT If no deceit 1 view ; 
HT: O might my lips but press the soil, 
— And prove the vision true! 
om- Its glorious heights, its wealthy plains, 
Its many-tinted groves, 
They call! but He my steps restrains 
long Who chastens whom he loves. 
th a Ah! now they melt....they are but shades.... 


I die !—yet is no rest, 
O Lord! in store, since Canaan fades 
But seen, and not possest? 





(5.) THE PAINS OF MEMORY. 


Wuat time my heart unfolded its fresh leaves 
In springtime gay, and scattered flowers around, 
A whisper warned of earth’s unhealthful ground, 
And all that there faith’s light and pureness grieves ;— 
Sun’s ray and canker-worm, 
And sudden—whelming storm ;—= 
But, ah! my self-will smiled, nor recked the gracious sound. 


So now, defilement dims life’s memory-springs ; 
I cannot hear an early-cherished strain, 
But first a joy, and then it brings a pain,— 
Fear, and self-hate, and vain remorseful stings : 
Tears lull my grief to rest, 
Not without hope, this breast 
May one day lose its load, and youth yet bloom again. 
Vow. 1V.—July, 1833. K 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 


Mr. Evrror,—The Editor of the Poems of Thomas Little, and of 
the Memoirs of Captain Rock, the biographer of Sheridan, Lord 
Byron, and Lord Edward Fitzger ‘ald, the writer of Verses Sentimental, 
Amatory, Satirical, has appeared at last i in a new character—that of a 
Traveller in search of a Religion. From his former writings I had 
inferred that he was a person of a somewhat sceptical turn, little dis- 
posed to bow to authority, fond of novelty, bold and adventurous in 
his speculations, the enemy of all restraints upon the actions or speech 
of men, the advocate of universal liberty—I had almost said of uni- 
versal licentiousness. In the present work we behold him the devoted 
admirer and eulogist of antiquity, the uncompromising asserter of the 
duty of implicit faith, the vilifier of human reason and its conclusions, 
and the vehement denouncer of its arrogant attempts to intrude within 
the precincts of sacred truth. While I was perusing the book, I was 
sometimes inclined to doubt the evidence of my senses. ‘To find the 
scoffing wit, who had indulged on all occasions in the utmost freedom 
of thought and language, transformed into a declaimer against the 
presumptuous spirit of private judgment was, indeed, passing strange. 

It seems, however, that he did not at once cast off his old habits. 
Though he now condemns the exercise of private judgment, as pre- 
sumptuous and sinful, he resolved to be guided by his own judgment 
in the choice of a re ligion. Born of Roman Catholic parents, he was 
bred up in the profession of their faith, but he was not satisfied to re- 
ceive his religion on their authority alone; he wished it also to rest 
on the conviction of his understanding. He entered, therefore, 
upon an investigation of the doctrines of the Romish Church, and the 
result of the investigation was to confirm him in the belief of their 
truth. In tracing the steps by which he arrived at this conclusion, we 
shall, perhaps, be induced to. think either that he retained a secret 
bias in favour of the tenets with which his mind was early imbued, 
or that his former literary pursuits have not qualified him for the 
task of estimating the force of evidence. 

He finds, for instance, among the writings of those who are called 
the Apostolic Fathers, an epistle purporting to be addressed by the 
Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, on the subject of a schism 
which had broken out in the latter, but generally ascribed to 
Clement, one of the fellow-labourers of St. Paul, and said to be 
either the immediate successor of St. Peter in the see of Rome, or 
the third bishop after him. These are the facts, from which a common 
reasoner would infer that the apostles appointed overseers or bishops 
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to preserve the purity of doctrine, and to maintain godly discipline in 
the churches which they founded,—that a friendly intercourse was kept 
up between the Christian churches planted in different parts of the 
world, and that they were accustomed to ask and to receive counsel 
from each other in cases of difficulty. But our Traveller, being an un- 
common reasoner, elicits from these facts satisfactory proof that the 
jurisdiction of the see of Peter was, even in that early age, fully ac- 
‘knowledged ; and that Clement was a pope—an actual pope—of course 
invested with all the attributes which popes in later times have as- 
sumed to themselves, and exacting from all the churches in Christen- 
dom implicit obedience to his decrees. In drawing this conclusion, 
our author seems freely to have exercised that faculty which, how- 
ever essential to a poet, is but a sorry qualification for an inquirer 
after religious truth. 

This, however, is not the only acknowledgment of the jurisdiction 
of the see of Peter which our Traveller discovers in the first century. 
Ignatius, the immediate successor of St. Peter in the see of Antioch, 
and in that respect, at least, on an equality with Clement, the pope— 
the actual pope—of Rome, addressed an epistle to the church free 
mpoxaOnrae év ror xwplov' Pwpaiwy, that is, ifthe passage is not corrupt, 
to the church which presides in a place of the Roman region; but ac- 
cording to the free interpretation given by our Traveller, in his text, to 
the church which presides over the whole Christian world. He can, as 
we shall see hereafter, when it suits his purpose, contend stoutly for a 
strict adherence to the literal meaning of words; it appears that he 
can also, when it suits his purpose, deviate widely from it. 

But we proceed to higher matter—to the test of the true disciple 
of the Church of Rome—the doctrine of transubstantiation. ‘The 
same Ignatius, speaking of the Docetee, who held that Christ was a 
man in appearance only, not in reality, says, They stay away from the 
Eucharist and from Prayer, because they will not acknowledge the eucha- 
rist to be the flesh of our Saviour, that flesh which suffered for our sins. 
On this passage our author thus comments :—“ Now when it is con- 
sidered that the leading doctrine of the Docete was, that the body 
assumed by Christ was but apparent, there cannot be a doubt that the 
particular opinion of the orthodox, to which they opposed themselves, 
was that which held the presence of Christ’s body in the eucharist to 
be real. It is evident that a figurative or unsubstantial presence, such 
as protestants maintain, would in no degree have offended their anti- 
corporeal notions ; but, on the contrary, indeed, would have fallen in 
with that wholly spiritual view of Christ’s nature which had brought 
those heretics to deny the possibility of his incarnation.” Truly our 
Traveller arrives at extraordinary conclusions. A figurative presence of 
Christ’s body in the Eucharist would not, he affirms, have offended the 
auti-corporeal notions of the Docetee. What, when we say that Christ's 
body is figuratively present in the Eucharist, do not the very words 
imply the reality of his body? You tell us, the Docetee would say 
that thebread in the Eucharist is the representation of Christ’s body ; 
but we deny that he had a body; by participating in the rite I should 
virtually yield the very point in dispute. Our Traveller candidly 
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admits that, but for the reference to the Doceta, the precise opinion of 
Ignatius, on the subject of the Eucharist, might have been doubtful ; 
whether that reference proves him to have been a believer in the corpo- 
real presence, I leave to the judgment of the reader. 

But there is no end of our inquirer’s discoveries in the apostolic age. 
After the martyrdom of Ignatius, his followers carefully collected the 
few bones which the wild beasts had spared, and having deposited 
them in a box or coffin, carried them to Antioch, where the faithful 
observed an annual solemnity in memory of his martyrdom. Here 
then, we are told, is a proof that the practice of venerating the relics 
of saints, as it at present exists in the church of Rome, can be traced 
back to the first century. Let us compare the premises with the con- 
clusion. The friends of Ignatius deposited in a coffin his bones, 
which they had carefully collected on the spot, and respecting the 
identity of which they could not be mistaken; ergo, they sanctioned 
the practice of establishing depots of relics, in which are exhibited to 
the gaping and credulons multitude pieces of the true cross, thorns 
tinged with the blood which flowed from the temples of our blessed 
Lord, the leg of one saint, the tooth of another. The Christians of 
Antioch met annually at the tomb of Ignatius and performed a religious 
service, in order to perpetuate the memory of his martyrdom and to 
animate their own courage in times when their religious profession 
exposed them to constant danger: ergo, they sanctioned the doctrine 
that, by making pilgrimages to the shrines of saints, and venerating 
their pretended relics, the pilgrims can procure a remission of the 
pains of purgatory. A custom reasonable in itself, and especially 
adapted to the circumstances of the early Christians, is abused to the 
purposes of the greatest superstition; and by the legerdemain of our 
Traveller, the abuse is substituted for the lawful use. 

‘The same Ignatius exhorted the churches to which he addressed his 
epistles, to hold fast by the traditions of the Apostles ; thus, according to 
our Traveller, “sanctioning that twofold rule of faith, the unwritten 
as well as the written Word, which, by all good Protestants, is repu- 
diated as one of the falsest of the false doctrines of popery.” Here, 
again, | cannot sufficiently admire the close connexion between his 
premises and his conclusion. Ignatius enjoined the churches to hold 


fast by the traditions of the Apostles ; ergo, he enjoined them to hold 


fast by the doctrines, in support of which the church of Rome appeals 
to unwritten tradition. Good Protestants certainly reject those doc- 
trines; but do they, therefore, slight the holy father’s exhortation ? 
On the contrary, their language is, “shew us an apostolic tradition, 
and we promise to hold fast by it; we pride ourselves in holding fast 
by the tradition of the apostles—by the rule of faith delivered by 
them to the churches which they founded, and contained in scripture.” 

Krom Ignatius our inquirer proceeds to wander in a sort of drowsy 
reverie (1 quote his own words) through the inspired fancies, as they 
were thought at the time, ot the pious Hermas, whom he quietly 
assumes, as if a doubt had never existed on the subject, to be the 
Hermas mentioned by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that he puts forth as an authority on points 
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of doctrine, a work which he himself compares to a fairy tale. In 
this work, however, he finds the following passage :* “ The first thing 
we have to do, is to observe the commandments of Ged. If, afterwards, 
man wishes to add thereunto any good work, (aliquid boni in the Latin,) 
such as fasting, he will receive the greater recompense (majorem dignitatem 
in the Latin.)” “Here,’’ our traveller exclaims, “ we have satisfaction 
to God by good works.’ Where? Fasting is called a good work ; 
when practised in a spirit of humility, as a means to a moral end, it 
certainly is a good work, acceptable in the sight of God through the 
merits of Christ, and, therefore, having the promise of a recompense. 
But where does Hermas say, that a man by fasting can make satisfac- 
tion to God? With this specimen of the hardihood with which our 
traveller jumps to a conclusion, L shall close my present letter. 

He has discovered a pope, relics of saints, apostolical traditions, a 
corporeal eucharist, and satisfaction to God by good works—all in the 
first century. Of the last two, I find no trace whatever; with 
respect to the first three, 1 find a bishop, not in the modern acceptation 
of the word, a Pope of Rome; I find that the bones of Ignatius were 
collected and deposited in a coffin, not exhibited to the people as 
objects of veneration. 1 find mention of apostolic traditions, but have 
yet to learn that the Romish traditions are apostolic. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 662, Vol, III.) 


xuT Mr. Greswell furnishes still stronger ground than any of the 
quotations we have yet seen for our denying that Stephanus had the 
“ vicious complaisance’’ which Mr. Porson ascribes to him, and that 
he would be ready to adopt readings, “ whether from MSS. or from 
printed copies.” Mr, G, distinctly records the fact, which at once 
confutes those who depend on the number of the MSS. of the margin, 
and presume to assert that “Stephanus’s boast was utterly false,’ 
when he declared that the text of his O mirificam was, every letter of 
it, taken from the reyal MSS. At p. 332, Mr. G. records an interview 
of Robert with the Sorbonne when he lays his folio before them, This 
leads to the important information of the number of the MSS. that he 
had received from the royal library; and Mr. Greswell thus tells us 
that they amounted to fifteen :— ; 

“ They demand, however, that the original copy or MS. shall be 
laid before them. Robert answers that it was impossible; that the 
original was not one MS. merely, but fifteen ; which had been already 
carried back to the royal library, whence he had been indulged with 
the use of them.’ And Mr, G. quotes unexceptionable authority for 
his statement—what Robert himself published in his Responsio, p, 37. 











_* Our Traveller here indulges in great laxity both of quotation and interpreta- 
tion. The passage is in Similitude v., section 3. 
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“ Postulant afferri vetus exemplar, scilicet in quo Jegerent. Respondeo 
non posse fieri, quod non unum esset, sed quindecim, relata in Biblio- 
thecam Regiam, quee mihi precario data fuerant.”’ 

How little conscious soever Archdeacon Travis was of the value of 
the fact here established, that the grant from the royal library 
amounted to fifteen; and how much soever he might have despised 
it, if he had seen it,—his two illustrious correspondents could not but 
be sensible that it establishes the authority both of the O mirificam 
and of the folio against all the ingenious substitution of the documents 
selected to give opposing readings in the margin for the MSS. that 
were used to furnish the text in either edition. And, when Stephanus 
himself declared that the “ copia’’ amounted to fifteen, which “ Biblio- 
theca regia facile suppeditavit,’ I should have thought it utterly 
hopeless to have it still admitted that they were the eight royal MSS. 
of the margin, and the seven “ quee undique corrogare licuit.’’ To 
adopt Bishop Middleton’s words (on the article 653), “1 contemplate 
with admiration and delight the gigantic exertions of intellect which 
have established this acquiescence.”’ Observe the exquisite “ manage- 
ment’’ of Mr. Porson. He says, p. 75, “R. Stephens affirms two 
things: Ist, That he once had fifteen MSS, [not sixteen]; 2nd, That 
he now had them no longer, but had sent them to the King’s library. 
There is indeed a small inaccuracy in this account, but of no con- 
sequence,” 

Thus speaks Mr. Porson, correcting the small inaccuracy. The 
same unrivalled skill, by which he steers clear of the “ plures et 
meliores e Regiis,”’ in Stephanus’s first boast, carries him safe from the 
quindecim in this. Stephanus is to be wrong in both boasts; only 
the “act, that roars so loud and thunders in the index,” in the first, 
here sinks into a small inaccuracy, By this inaccuracy, owing to his not 
having had Mr. Porson’s correction, he “affirms two things: Ist, That 
he had fifteen MSS. from the royal library; not the whole sixteen,” 
(vetustissima sedecim scripta exemplaria,) out of which he formed his 
text “ superioribus diebus.”’ 2nd, “That he now had them no longer, 
but had sent them back again to the King’s library.”’ But if the inac- 
curate printer chose to mention the number fifteen, he ought not to 
have said that they came from the King’s library ; and, of course, ought 
not to have said that they were sent back there. If he chose to state 
the circumstance of MSS. having been sent him from the royal library, 
and his having returned them, he ought either to have held his 
tongue about the number, or to have only told the number of those 
that he had selected out of them to furnish opposing readings to the 
folio. He ought to have said, “—non posse fieri quod non unum esset, 
sed octo, relata in Bibliothecam Regiam,—” as the “ small inacuracy”’ 
of the guindecim stands corrected, Musch’s Le Long, p. 208, s. xxix., 
* codices nacti aliquot ipsa vetustatis specie plane adorandos, quorum 
(octo) copiam nobis Bibliotheca Regia facile suppeditavit.”’ 

If there is a small inaccuracy in this account of Stephanus’s, there 
is a small omission in that of his corrector. Mr. Porson has forgotten 
to inform us how he discovered that there was any inaccuracy. And 
neither he nor Le Long, when they correct him, and say eight, though 
he says fifteen, has told us what renders the correction necessary ; 
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whether it be because fifteen MSS. from the royal library is inconsis- 
tent with what Stephanus himself has said elsewhere, or with certain 
inferences that have been drawn from the assumption that he had only 
fifteen in all. But, assuming the inaccuracy, Mr. Porson has under- 
taken to shew how it might take place. : 

Stephens probably spoke from memory.” Yes. Though he had 
his book of collation, which would have shewn the whole of the fact, 
there can be no doubt that he would speak from memory respecting 
the number of the royal MSS. which he had thrice collated, and just 
then returned. And trom what do his correctors speak ? 

«The MSS. had been long returned.” Qu. How long? They could 
not have been returned till they had been collated (now the third 
time) for the folio that was just then printed. 

« And it concerned not his examiners, who required him to produce 
them, to know the exact history of every MS., its quondam possessor, 
&c. It was enough to tell them, in general terms, that he was unable 
to comply with their demand; that the MSS. were gone out of his 
hands; that they belonged to the royal library, and were now restored.”’ 

Stephanus was of a different opinion. He did not think it enough 
to tell them, in general terms, that he was unable to comply with their 
demand. Being now called upon for his authority, he thought it right 
for his own honour, and that of his different editions, not merely to 
repeat his former boast of having received MSS. from the royal library, 
but to come to particulars, and now to glory in the number that he 
had from thence. He could appeal to the royal library itself; and it 
was not one MS. merely, as they talked, but his copia amounted to 
fifteen. But whether Mr. Porson was right or Stephanus in this, it 
matters not. ‘The man, in reality, acted upon this opinion ; whether 
it was necessary or not, he did not content himself with the “ general 
terms’ of his former boast; but actually did commit himself to the 
particular number that he had received from the royal library. Now 
whatever may be said of the difficulty of detecting him in his first 
boast, of his not having printed a letter that was not sanctioned by a 
majority of the best of the royal MSS., if it were “utterly false ;’’ when 
he now glories in having so many as fifteen of them, if he had been 
in the slightest degree inaccurate, he might have been confuted and 
exposed with no more trouble than that of a walk to the library. And 
I think the good Doctors of the Sorbonne might have had credit for zeal 
enough to make the inquiry. Stephanus too, in my opinion, had sense 
enough not to have laid himself open to be thus certainly exposed for 
having exceeded the truth, not only in his conference with the Sorbonne, 
but afterwards by publishing this boast of the number of the royal 
MSS. in his Latin Responsio, and again in French. 

Mr. Porson could not but be aware that his hypothesis, with all its 
plausibility, might easily be confuted by considering thus the cireum- 
stances of the case; so he has another to succeed it. Stephanus, he 
suggests, might never have said quindecim to the Sorbonne. The 
Professor says, “ Or he might, perhaps, forget the precise words of his 
answer to the examiners, and only retain the substance.” 

Whatsoever Stephanus might forget, I think he might be able to 
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recollect, though at the distance of two years, whether or no he had 
told his examiners that he had received more MSS. from the royal 
library than the whole that he had taken, first and last, to furnish 
opposing readings to his folio ;—and I am confident of his recollecting 
that, if his boast now of having seven more were inaccurate, they 
would not fail to expose him. Besides, with respect to this new plea 
though Mr. Porson is fully justified in assuming that Stephanus would 
“ speak from memory” w hen he told the Sorbonne the precise number 
of the MSS, that he had received from the royal library, he is not 
warranted in assuming now that the man wrote ‘from memory in his 
Responsio, The treatise has all the appearance of having been written 
from notes, which it is reasonable to suppose he would make at the 
time of the different transactions; but particularly after this most mo- 
mentous scene. 

High, then, as my admiration is of the exquisite skill with which 
Mr. Porson prevails on his readers to take his account of the number 
of the royal MSS. in preference to that of Stephanus, I still hold to the 
statement of the “editor and printer,’ who I think was, upon the whole, 
full as likely to know the real number, and who was so deeply con- 
cerned to be accurate. And 1 cannot agree with Mr. Porson in think- 
ing it so “small an inaccuracy,” and of “ no consequence.” It is, | 
think, of infinite importance to decide on which side the inaccuracy 
lies. Stephani “ De morte et sanguine certant.’’ If the inaccuracy 
is with Stephanus, so that he boasted of having had fifteen MSS. from 
the royal library, when Mr. Porson could shew that he had oniy the 
eight of the margin, then, although it be still impossible to make sense 
of Mill's words, “In textu ad ‘hos codices, &c.,”’ still the Professor 
was right in his charge that he would “ adopt readings,’ whether from 
Mss. or from printed copies to which he attributed the authority of 
Mss.,”’ (as Mr. Greswell gives it,) and after his solemn declaration 
in the O mirificam, repe: ated to Castellanus after the folio, and pub- 
lished both in Latin and French in his Reponsio, “ falsarius deprehen- 
ditur.”” But, on the other hand, if it lies with his correctors, Le Long 
and Mr. Porson, so that Stephanus really had the MSS. that he 
claimed, then he had seven more royal MSS. than he took at both 
selections for the margin of the folio. Till the reading then of these 
seven is ascertained, there is not the shadow of any ground for ques- 
tioning his having followed, to a letter, the “« plures et meliores e 
Regiis ;’ then the declaration in the O mirificam accords perfectly 
with that in the folio, of his havi ing had, at that time, “ vetustissima 
sedecim scripta exemplaria;”’ there was only one private MS. to inter- 
fere with the majority of the royal—not as the Docti et Prudentes have 
it, “ editio que fuit excusa,”’ and seven written copies, “quee undique 
corrogare licuit ;'’ then we see why Stephanus said, in that very strik- 
ing manner, in his advertisement at the end of Beza’s notes, “ ea 
omnia, quee in regis Gallorum bibliotheca extant’—an expression for 
which nothing else will account. Then there is an unanswerable 
reason why Mill must find those very great discrepancies that his col- 
lation exhibits. Then, even supposing that Stephanus never added a 
single MS, besides those of the margin to the royal MSS., these seven 
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of them will shew that, when he says any where in his folio that he 
has given a reading that was not found in any of the documents that 
he had selected to furnish opposing readings to the text of his first 
volume, he does not thereby ingenuous/y confess that he gave a text 
contrary to all his documents printed and written; whether the Docti et 
Prudentes choose to laugh or to cry at this testimony. It is, in fine, not 
Stephanus who is either the fool or the falsifier. 

Duly to appreciate Mr. Porson’s inimitable “ management,” the 
reader ought to see the same difficulty, with the same mode of escape, 
in the hand of some other of the Docti et Prudentes. This is fortu- 
nately to be found in the “ Monthly Repository,” before referred to, 
No. XVIL., May, 1828, p. 331. The editors say, “ That it is difficult to 
reconcile with one another all the statements which Robert Stephens 
made respecting his MSS. is true.”’ 

You will never find in Mr. Porson such a clear indication of the 
consciousness of the Docti et Prudentes, that it is absolutely impossible 
to reconcile their theory respecting Stephanus’s MSS. with his plain 
distinct statements, With all due deference to the learned critics, 1 
can furnish them with an infallible method of reconciling all Stephanus’s 
statements with one another, with all the facts recorded by others, and 
with the internal evidence of the editions themselves. ‘Take his words 
in their plain literal sense, neither adding to them nor diminishing 
from them. When he says in his margin merely omnibus, do not add 
nostris ; when he merely says nostris, do not add omnibus ; when he 
says Iegia, let them be royal MSS., and not those “ quee undique cor- 
rogare licuit.”” When he says seripta, let them be written documents, 
and not impressa; and let vetustissima mean very o/d; and (putting 
them together) let vetustissima scripta not mean printed editions, pub- 
lished only twenty-four years before. Let quindecim mean fifteen, 
and not eight. And, as for “ small inaccuracies,” since the greatest 
man amongst you admits them to be sma// and of “ no consequence,’ be 
so good as to let them stand without correction, and I will be answer- 
able for the consequence. | am fully aware of the evils that will 
ensue from such a course; I simply say that all difficulties with 
respect te Stephanus will vanish. [‘ollow the rule, and where is the 
slightest inconsistency in Stephanus’s statements ? 

The learned critics reply, * In the context of the passage which we 
have quoted from his answer to the divines of Paris, he says he has 
returned his fifteen MSS. to the King’s library ; though, in his preface, 
he professes to have received only eight from it.’ A reader, not well 
versed in such publications, will perhaps think it is “ difficult to re- 
concile’’ with common sense, his being thus called upon to believe, 
that Stephanus laid before the Sorbonne a book just printed, in which 
he “ professes to have received only eight’ MSS. from the royal library ; 
and that he would at the self-same moment tell them that he had 
received fifteen, and had returned them to the library. But he must 
admire the felicitous tact of Mr. Porson, if he will do—what he ought 
always to do upon such occasions—examine quotations for himself. He 
will find that Stephanus, in his preface, merely tells us what MSS, he 
has selected to furnish opposing readings to the text of his folio, eight 
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of which were from the royal library, so that our canon would cut off 
this profession of having received only eight. 1 have never yet heard 
of the Docti et Prudentes finding it * difficult to reconcile with one 
another all the statements that Robert Stephens made respecting his 
printed documents.’ In the O mirificam he says, “ adjuti sumus cum 
aliis, tum vero ( ‘omplutensi editione ;’’ but we do not find any of the 
others quoted in the margin: still I have never heard it asserted that 
in the preface he professes to have had the Complutensian on/y. ‘The 
critics are perfectly ready to admit that the C omplutensian was selected 
out of the different printed editions to furnish various readings, It is 
only in the case of written copies, where Stephanus says that he had 
seven others from the royal library besides the eight of the margin, that 
the discovery is made of the impossibility of his ‘having any documents 
but those that were taken to give Opposing ret adings. The critics, 
having accomplished their object by re prese nting the selection of eight 
out of the fifteen royal MSS. to be « professing to have received only 
eight,’’ add, “ He had an evident motive for representing all his MSS. 
as comple tely gone out of his own power, as this afforded the best 
reason for refusing to gratify an inquisitorial curiosity.” “It is the 
usual support of folly,’ says Warburton, in his own energetic manner, 
“ to throw its distresses upon knavery.”’ ‘Thus do these gentlemen argue, 
who chose ope nly, as Mr. Porson here expresses it, “* to give Stephens 
the lie,’ (p. 75.) But they have not thought fit to inform us how 
Stephanus’s asserting that he had received fifteen MSS, from the royal 
library, if he really had only eight, would stop inquisitorial curiosity 
respecting those which the preface (at that moment laid before the 
Sorbonne) distinetly mentioned, as “quae undique corrogare licuit.” 
And, with respect to those that belonged to the royal library, if they 
were “gone completely out of his power,” they were gone comple tely 
into the power of the librarian, who would have been able to state 
what the number actually was. Bishop Marsh justly observes 
(Michaelis, 11. 792, n. 289,) “ As these very MSS. were at that time a 
subject of public controversy, it is wholly incredible, if he had asserted 
a falsehood, that it should have remained undetected,’ 

No one, then, will wonder that his Lordship himself took a mre 
method with this most troublesome  Quindecim ;”’ (Letters, p.2 
note 140,) and that he would lead his readers to believe that Ste phat wen 
never did boast of having had fifteen MSS. from the royal library. The 
success was complete on Dr. Hales, who (let it be remembered) 
esteemed Griesbach's censure of Stephanus to be praise. Dr. H. 
(Faith in Trinity, i. p. 159,) gives this translation of the words of the 
Re ‘sponsio : ae | answered, (Says Ste phens, ) that there was not one, 
but fifteen : that those which had been lent me from the King’s library 
were returned ......°' It should be observed that Dr. Hales places 
a colon he re afte r the Wi rd Sift en, SO as to form anew sentence in the 
ensuing words; and that, at p. 1G1, where he re probates poor Travis 
for omitting a comma, he himself makes this insertion of a colon, in 
Stephanus’s own words, after quindecim, ’ cutting it off from “ re/ata,”’ 
the word that agrees with it in construction: professing to give the 


sentence as it sfands in the original, he still prints it, “quod non uaum 
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esset sed quindecim : relata in Bibliotheeam——.’’ But what is the 
most surprising is, that the good Doctor ventures at all on giving a 
translation, when it was so wisely omitted by the acute’ Letter- writer 
himself, and also by the critic w ho follows him, « Christian Observer,’ 
No. 64, April, 1807, p. 225, note. It was sufficient for them to give 
their warrant to Dr. Hales’s colon by making a separate sentence out 
of the subjoined clause, “ relata in Bibliothecam,”’ “which had been 
already sent back to the royal library,” as Mr. Greswell renders it ; 
they would hardly commit themselves to the actual rendering of 
Ste phanus’ s words, as if they had been “ Hx his autem relata esse in 
Bibliothecam Regiam ea quae.” The very mode in which this cutting 
up of the quotation is introduced by the learned inventor might have 
served to save Dr. Hales from his translation. Letters 2: 36, note 140, 
he says, “1 own that it is obscure.” Yes; and a schoolboy woul 
have been flogged for making such an obscurity. But the note adds, 
“ But Stephens had good reason for not being explicit on this sub- 


ject. If he made particular mention of the MSS. which he had pro- 


cured from his friends, he might have exposed those friends to the 
same persecution as he himself underwent.”” ‘This is said when there 
was the sanction of the King himself in giving MSS. for the undertak- 
ing, as the Pope had done previously for the Complutensian ; and 
Stephanus, at that very moment, laid before his examiners his folio, 
which actually “ made particular mention of some of the MSS.” which 
he had thus procured ; and this in a manner not, L think, very likel 

to commit any friend who had furnis hed him any MS. ‘Then follows 
the obscurity which the learned writer's plan makes for you. He 
says, there fore, only in general terms that he had used fifteen MSS. ; ; that 
he had returned to the Ning’s library those which |ea, qua] he had 
borrowe d from it, and then suddenly breaks off withont naming the 
rest.” Now take Stephanus’s own punctuation, and render the pas- 
sage exactly as you would render it if they were not the words of an 
old editor giving a statement of materials that he had for his critical 
editions; and what can you have more plain and clear? Look at 
Mr. Greswell’s construction above; look at Maittaire, in his account, 
prefixed to the London edition of Stephanus’s Dictionary, which Dr. 
Hales had before him, “ respondet fieri non posse ; nec unum esse, 
sed quindeci im in Regiam Bibliothecam relata, quee ipsi precario data 
fuerant.” And Maittaire is so far from finding any obscurity in thus 
following Stephanus’s punctuation, as the cutting the words into two 
different sentences does produce, that he says, Annales T ypographici, 
tom. li. pars i. p. 456, note(e ), « Hic attende lector, Robertus Stephanus 
disertis verbis aperit EF remploria quindecim ex regia Bibliotheca ipst pre- 
cario data et in eandem relata.” If you would prefer the opinion of a 
good staunch Humanitarian, take that of Mr. Lindsey. In his paper, 
signed Sosipater, in Commentaries and Essays, No. V., an. 1786, he gives 
a translation of a considerable part of We tsten’s note on 1 John v. y 
and so is brought to this passage; for let it be noted, Wetsten gives 
the words of the tesponsio, and, therefore, knew that ‘Stephanus had 
seven more MSS. from the royal library, than those which he quoted 
in his margin. Mr. Lindsey, then, at p. 522, renders the passage 
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thus—“ They require me to bring them my ancient MS.; I answer, 
that it cannot be done, because it was not one only, but fifteen, that I 
made use of, and which were lent me out of the King’s library, where 
I returned them.’’ Another writer, also, who has ranked, | believe, 
still higher with those gentlemen,—Mr. Belsham,—at p.8 of the highly 
extolled introduction of his Improved Version, at once gives testimony 
to Mr. Greswell’s rendering of Stephanus’s words, against one of 
Mr. Travis’s mighty correspondents, and to the accuracy of those 
words against the other. “A.D. 1550, Robert Stephens, a learned 
printer at Paris, published a splendid edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, in which he availed himself of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
and likewise of the permission granted by the King of France, to 
collate fifteen MSS. in the royal library.”” There is, however, a 
work, which I think Dr. Hales was bound to have consulted before 
he inserted his colon in Stephanus’s words, or gave his version of 
them, because the learned author who suggested that version to him 
thus called his attention to it. Letters, p. 236, n. 140, as above— 
“ Perhaps in Stephens’s Answer to the Paris Divines, which he him- 
self published in French, at the. very same time that he published it 
in ,Latin, the sentence is so worded as more fully to explain the 
matter.’ If the reader wants to have the matter more fully explained, 
let him take the passage as it stands in the French: “Ils demandent 
qu'on leur apporte le vieil exemplaire, pensez que c’estoit pour y lire. 
Je respond qu'il ne se peut faire, pource qu'il n’y en auoit point vue 
tant seulment, mais quinze, qu’on auoit reportez en la libraire du Roy, 
lesquels i’ auoye eu par grand priere: les ayant bien deligemment 
conferez, que i’ auoye imprime cestuy ci selon le debuoir que i’ auoye 
tant enuers le Prince que la republique.”’ 
Francis HuysHe. 
( To be continued. ) 


A 


ON THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN. 


Siz,—The office of verbal critic, upon which I ventured, is quite 
distinct from that of the interpreter of prophecy : although it is only 
upon the humble labours of the one that the fair superstructure of 
the other can be raised with any security. If the following re- 
marks should contribute in any degree to illustrate the phraseology 
of the “ Prophecy of our Lord,”’ their purpose will be fully answered ; 
but as they involve a particular mode of interpretation, I have written 
them with a strict attention to this excellent rule which has been laid 
down by your correspondent “ H.,” without any reference to the present 
question, in a judicious paper concerning the “ Millenarian Denomi- 
nation,” vol. i. p. 364. He that allegorizeth Scripture “is in 
duty bound to evince, by reasons, and by the diligent removal of 
objections, that he has not lightly taken the bolder and more responsi- 
ble part; and, even when he has acquitted himself of that task, he is 
not entitled to impose his refinements upon others by way of dogma, 
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and still less to rail at a plain man and a straightforward interpreter, 
and to call him names.”’ 

In the note to the Remarks on the Book of Genesis, vol. ii. p. 261, 
I stated that yeved, in Hellenistic Greek, is the translation of WF, and 
has only these two meanings: a generation of contemporary men, or 
the manner of life in that generation. But the criticism must be 
received with this grain of allowance,—and the remark is applicable 
to any word in any translation, though with greater force to the 
Septuagint translation on account of the particular circumstances 
under which it was made :—As the Septuagint was translated by 
different hands, at different times, we cannot be surprised at occa- 
sionally finding a word used with various degrees of latitude, when it 
occupies only a subordinate place in a sentence ; but when the word 
contains the leading idea, the translators were careful to use it with 
strict attention to its proper meaning. ‘The following examples are 
in illustration of this principle. In our authorized version we find at 
Phil. ii. 15, “In the midst of a crooked and perverse nation,’ yeved ; 
and at Luke ix. 41, “O faithless and perverse generation.” The 
first of these I should not call a faulty, though it certainly is not 
a literal, translation; for the proper meaning is fixed by the original 
in Deut. xxxii. 5, “They are a perverse and crooked generation,”’ 
7. But this freedom in translating is not so allowable in Luke xi. 
32, “ The men of Nineve shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation and shall condemn it, for they repented at the preaching 
of Jonas, and behold a greater than Jonas is here ;’’ for this condem- 
nation affects only that generation of the Jews who heard the 
preaching of Christ. I proceed to the Septuagint: “ The Lord hath 
rejected and forsaken the generation of his wrath, for the children of 
Judah have done evil in my sight, saith the Lord,” (Jer vii. 9.) This 
passage refers to the tribe of Judah, but means only that generation 
of it. In the same sense I understand the other passage, Jer. viii. 3, 
« And death shall be chosen rather than life by all the residue of this 
evil family.’’ Here the Seventy have substituted generation for 


Jamily, as our translators did nation for generation in Phil. ii. 15, 


because the sense is not affected by the change; but neither the 
Greek nor the English translators have so substituted nation for 
generation in Kx. i. 6, “ And Joseph died and all that generation.”’ 
The application of this reasoning to Luke xxi. 32, is obvious: “ This 
generation shail not pass away till all be fulfilled.’ The words 
generation and nation are not convertible terms here ; and wherever 
the sense is materially affected by the change, we must recur at once 
to the original and literal meaning, generation. Our venerable trans- 
lators have followed this prudent course; and if any one, in translating 
that verse into Hebrew, should use the word DY, dAadc, people, 


and not WW, yevea, generation, 1 should say he misrepresented the 
passage. ‘This meaning of the word is confirmed by the tenour of the 
discourse itself. Our Lord had mentioned the utter destruction that 
was Coming upon the temple; and to the inquiry, “ When shall this 
be *’" he unequivocally replied, « In this generation ;”’ and proceeded 
to admonish his disciples of the necessity of watchfulness against the 
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approaching crisis, “lest that day should come upon them unawares,” 

(Luke xxi. 34.) ‘ Watch, therefore, for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come: be ye ready, for in such an hour as ye think not 
the Son of Man cometh,” (Matt. xxiv. 42.) This admonition would 
certainly lead the hearers to expect that they should themselves 
witness the coming of the Son of Man, and that all these things 
should come to pass in their generation. Within a few years of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, because the time was now nigh, the apostles 
used a similar admonition to the Christian churches—“ Let your 
moderation be known unto all men: the Lord is at hand,” (Phil. iv. 5.) 
“ Be ye patient : for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh,” (James 

.&.) “ The end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober, and 
pin unto prayer, (1 Pet. iv. 7.) 

I shall now offer some remarks on the expressions “ kingdom of 
God, or of heaven,’ and “the coming of the Son of Man.’ The 
manner in which they are used in the Gospels, without preface or 
explanation, indicates that they were well known terms, and in 
familiar use ; and the whole narrative cle arly shews that the Jews of 
that time were expecting some glorious c hange i in the circumstances 
of their nation. ‘They looked for the coming of the Son of Man, their 
long wished for Messiah, who was to restore again the kingdom 
to Israel, and establish the kingdom of God. He added and spake 
a parable, because they thought that the kingdom of God should* 
immediately appear, * (Luke xix. 11, i. 15.) The chief source of 
these expectations, probably, was the prophecy of Daniel, vii. 13—« 1 
saw in the night visions, and behold one like the Son of Man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was given unto him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom; that all peopie, nations, and 
languages should serve him ; his dominion is an eve rlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.”’ From this prophecy, and from others which defined the 
time, the Jews expected that the Son of Man was speedily to appear 
to exalt their nation to universal dominion, and to introduce a more 
spiritual application of the law. Such were the expectations of the 
Jews, who could not reconcile what Jesus said of the humiliation and 
death of the Son of Man (Luke xviii. 31—34) with their notions of 
his temporal kingdom, and with their traditions that the Messiah 
should not die: “ We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth 
for ever,’ (John xii. 34.) But, though the Jews “ understood none of 


* Although it did not immediately appear, yet it was manifested in that genera- 
tion: “ So likewise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the 
kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away, till all be fulfilled,” (Luke xxi. 31.) The parable which he spake on this 
occasion of approaching Jerusalem (xix. 11) manifestly alludes to his coming again in 
judgment upon the Jews at the destruction of their capital ; and illustrates the pro- 
phecy of Malachi iii. 1; “ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple. 
But who may abide the day of his coming, and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 
for he is like a refiner’s fire. I will come near to you to judgment.” 
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these things,’ yet we can perceive that the Son of Man came accord- 
ing to the prophets, and introduced a more spiritual worship, and 
entered upon his universal kingdom at the destruction of the temple 
and the subversion of the Jewish polity ; and from the accurate fulfil- 
ment of past prophecy, we firmly believe in his second coming. ‘That 
“the Son of Man came in his kingdom” eighteen centuries ago can 
be matter of as little doubt as that he will come again; but it may 
be useful to quote some of the texts that point out two distinct 
advents. “ When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another; for verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come,” (Matt. x. 23.) “ Veril 

I say unto you, There be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” (xvi. 28.) 
“ Be ye also ready; for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh,” (xxiv. 44.) ‘These texts certainly refer to an advent 
which took place in that generation; but in what sense we are to 
understand this coming of the Son of Man, must be determined by 
scripture: and I observe that the words of St. Matthew, “shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” 
(xvii. 28,) are thus given in the parallel passage of St. Mark, ix. 1, 
“shall mot taste of death till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power.’ The single passage of St. Matthew, xxv. 31, 
is sufficient to establish the second advent, and to distinguish it 
from the first: “ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of 
his glory, and before him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall 
separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
his goats,’ &e, 

Those passages that make express mention of our Saviour’s departure 
from this world and his return to it, undoubtedly refer to bodily action 
and his own personal movements. Such are: ‘This same Jesus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him gointo heaven,” (Acts i, 11.) “ If I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive you unto myself; that 
where Tam there ye may be also,” (John xiv. 3.) But those passages 
that speak simply of Christ's coming, are sometimes nothing more than 
an application of the figurative language of prophecy to intimate the 
approach of a more spiritual era. Such are: “ Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come,” (Matt. x. 
23.) “Be ye patient, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh,”’ 
(James vy. 8.) It is a fair subject of inquiry, to which of these two 
classes the text of John xxi. 22, belongs, and what degree of informa- 
tion concerning John’s fate our Saviour proposed to afford in his 
answer to Peter. Now, although the expression is, “ Jf 1 will that 
he tarry till 1 come,” it is generally understood* as intimating that he 
was to tarry, 


——E ——— a a ee ee 


“Tn one of our Saviour’s interviews with his apostles, after his resurreetion, 
he prophetically told this Evangelist (St. John) that he would survive the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; and intimated, not obscurely, that Peter would suffer crucifixion, but 
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A Pietro disse: “ perché pur t'affanni, 
S'io vo’ che cosi aspetti il venir mio ?’ 
Benché non disse, * egli non de’ morire,” 
Si vede pur che cosi volle dire.—p. 56. 


The minds of the disciples were not, at that early period, sufficiently 
enlightened to understand the real nature of our Lord’s coming; but 
the opinion, “Si vede pur che cosi volle dire,’ that Jesus meant 
to shew his divine power in assigning, not, indeed, exemption from 
death, but “ length of days” to the be loved disc iple, i is not in itself 
improbable ; and it comes recommended to us by these circumstances 
of confirmation. ‘The expressions, “the Lord is at hand,” the 
“coming of the Lord draweth nigh,’ announce in scripture the 
approac hing subversion of the Jewish polity; and St. John is the 
only one of the apostles, as far as we know, that actually outlived the 
destruction of Jerusalem. St. Peter, too, seems to have understood that 
he was not to tarry till the Lord came. “1 know that shortly I must 
put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed 
me. Moreover, | will endeavour that ye may be able after my decease 
to have these things always in remembrance ; for we have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” (2 Pet. i. 1: i—16.) He 
here speaks of the Lord's coming as not to eae till after his own de- 
cease ; although he knew that the Lord would shortly areg for he 
had pre ‘viously said, “The end of all things is at hand,”’ iv. #5) 
But whatever may be the real meaning of John xxi. As we Te arn 
from history that St. Peter died a violent de “ath, A.D. 65, previously to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, A.p. 70; and that St. John was gathe red 
to his fathers in peace A.b., 100, in extreme old age, subse “quently to 
that event. 

W. B. WINNING. 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


( To be continued. ) 


DR. ARNOLD ON CHURCH REFORM, 


My pear Sir,—After the severe flagellation inflicted on Dr. Arnold, 
by the learned Mr. Palmer, it would be presumptuous in me or in any 
one else to atte mpt to t ake the rod out of a hand so skilled to wield 
it; but having just perused the Doctor's “ Principles of Church Re- 
form,’ there are one or two particulars, not touched upon by Mr. 
Palmer, to which I wish to call your attention. But first 1 would ob- 
serve, that whatever may be our opinion of Dr. Arnold’s principles, 
we must acknowledge our obligation to him for the ability with which 
he vindicates the uses of an establishment, and e xposes the sophistry 


that he would die a natural death, (xxi. 1S—24."")}—Hlorne's Introduction to the 
Ne riptures, Vol. ive: On the Gospel by St. John. This statement is not supported 


by any proofs ; but the Se riptures themselves, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
afford sufficient evidence of its probability. 
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of those who contend for the exclusion of ecclesiastics from the legis- 
lative council. He writes, too, for the most part, in the spirit of a 
Christian and the tone of a gentleman. It is only where he has occa- 
sion to speak of the church and of churchmen, that he seems to forget 
himself. Of the church, indeed, he speaks in no measured terms; he 
makes it part of (p. 74) “a detestable sectarian system, which will 
derange the very frame of society.’”. When he speaks of churchmen, 
of honest and conscientious members of the church, who would die 
rather than eat the bread provided by “a detestable sectarian 
system,” his kindness of heart leads him to moderate his expres- 
sions, yet he cannot refrain from letting us see his contempt for the 
intellects and principles of such characters. Thus, at page 57, he 
remarks :—* there are members of the establishment who believe 
episcopacy not expedient only but absolutely essential to a Christian 
church: and their scruples are entitled to quite as much respect as 
those of the Dissenters. And when experience has shewn, that epes- 
copalians will be satisfied if the mere name of a Bishop is preserved,— 


Sor nothing can be more different in all essential points than our episco- 


pacy and that of the primitive church,—and as this name is recom- 
mended, &c.”” Now, in these words Dr. Arnold insinuates that episco- 
palians, meaning by the term those honest and conscientious members 
of the church who believe in the divine right of episcopacy, are either 
knaves or fools. Anaves they are, if they represent that as essential 
which they admit to be nominal ;—fuols, if they think the name is 
all-in-all: and then, to prove them either knaves or fools, whom dis-- 
senters may conciliate by a name, he quietly, in a parenthesis, begs 
the question. Dr. Arnold’s mind is too upright wilfully to make a 
misstatement, but it shews how attachment to a system which he has 
himself ¢hought out may blind a man, when we find such a writer as 
Dr. Arnold forgetting that a variation in particulars is not incon- 
sistent with the most perfect identity of principle. What is the 
principle held by episcopalians with respect to episcopacy? It is 
simply this—that the rulers of the church of Christ must prove, by 
their regular succession from the Apostles, that they have the com- 
mission of Christ himself for the discharge of their office ; and that no 
one without ordination from them may minister in sacred things, 
except under circumstances of strong necessity. As long as this 
principle is preserved, so long is the episcopacy of the modern church 
and of the ancient church the same—so long there is no essential 
difference, though in the manner of administering the office in Asia 
and in Kurope, in regal England and republican America, there must 
be points of difference. Dr. Arnold, therefore, will find that some- 
thing more than the concession of a name is required, before he will 
induce episcopalians to sanction his scheme, namely—that the dis- 
senting teachers whom he would introduce into the church must. re- 
ceive (which they will never consent to do) episcopal ordination. 

If we may judge from Dr. Arnold’s writings, we may presume 
that he has been a student of the old puritanical writers, and finding 
this assertion frequently made by them, he may have been led to 
regard the essential discrepancy between our episcopacy and that of 

Vor. 1V.—July, 1833. 
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the primitive church as an admitted fact. Perhaps, therefore, he 
will be surprised to hear that the arguments of the old puritans, on 
vis point, have been refuted and e Xpose ‘<d by the judicious Hooker, 

in his 7th ‘book. 1 regret that want of room will prevent my being able 
to make any lengthened extracts from the * Eccles. Polity’ ’_nor 
perhaps is it necessary, since, with most of your readers, ‘that im- 
mortal work is no doubt a text-book; but one passage 1 must 
quote :— Sundry dissimilitudes we grant there are, which, notwith- 
standing, are not such that th y cause any equivocation in the name, 
uw hereby we should think a bishop aD those times to have had aa clear 
other definition than doth rightly agree unto bishops as they are now. 

Many things there are in the state of bishops which the times have 
changed ; many a parsonage, at this day, is larger than some ancient 
bishopric s were; many an ancient bishop poorer than, at this day, 
sundry under them in ‘degre e. The simp ile, hereupon, lacking judg- 
ment ‘and know ledge lo discern between the NATURE of things which 
changeth not, and these outward variable ACCIDENTS, are made to believe 
that a bishop heretofore and now are things in their very NATURE. so dis- 
tinct, that they cannot be judged the same. Yet to men that have any 
part of shill, what more evident and plain in bishops than that aug- 

mentation or diminution in their precincts, allowances, privileges, and 
such like, do make a difference indeed—but no ESSENTIAL difference 
between one bishop and another. As for thos» things in regard 
whereof we use properly to term them bishops—those things whereby 
they essentially differ from other pastors—those things which the 
natural definition of a bishop doth contain; what one of them is 
there more or less applicable to bishops now than of old?” ‘This 
question | leave Dr. Arnold to answer; and until he can answer it, | 
hope he will forbear to make such assertions as that which 1 com- 
plain of. Tt his object be conciliation, he ought to reflect, that he is 
not likely to obtain it by evineing all his partialities on the side of the 
dissenters, and shewing ineffable contempt towards those members 
of his own communion, who, not unmindful of their deelaration of 
“ unfeigned assent and consent to all and every thing contained and 
prescribed in and by the book, entituled the Book of Common P: rayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies 
of the church, according to the use of the United Church of England 
and Ireland ; together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed 
as they are to be sung or said in churches; and the form and manner 
of making, ordaining, and CONSE rating bishops, pr 2e sts, and de acons 7 
are slow to regard their church as yp art of “a detestable system, which 
well di range th very frame of society. 

Let me now offer a few remarks on the inefficie ‘ney of Dr. Arnold’s 
scheme to accomplish the object he has in view. With all the fer- 
vour of a warm and benevolent heart, he portrays the evils brought 
upon a nation where dissent from its institutions is carried on to any 
great extent. The evil we are all ready 
but by his scheme, instead of 
tenfold. In order to see this, 


to admit and to lament ; 
being diminished it would increase 
let us consider how it would ope- 
rate—lirst, with respect to those who now dissent from the estab- 
lishment; and, secondly, with respect to those who now conform. 
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With respect to dissenters, I presume that Doctor A. has judged of 
them from the writings of some of their most able divines, and that le 
has only thought of what would satisfy such admirable men as 
Doddridge and Watts. But if he will go to any of our large manu- 
facturing districts, where dissent flourishes most, he will find that, of 
late vears, a very material change has taken place in the opinions of 
dissenters ; and that they have now discovered a bond of union 
which unites in one confederacy the highest supra-lapsarian Calvinist 
and the lowest semi-sceptical Socinian. ‘The dissenters of the present 
day are no longer horror-stricken at the sight of that rag of popery, 
the surplice; they have discovered that he is no real philosopher who- 
attends not to little things; and in their appearance and dress they 
approach the clergy as nearly as they can. Our titles of reverend, 
and even very reverend, they usurp. Many of them have no scruples 
as tothe use of the Liturgy, and not a few compose their sermons 
before hand, and some even go so far as to read them. It is not 
unusual to hear the more moderate among them state, that they can 
subscribe to the doctrines of the church of England; and it was only 
last week that one of them told me that he and many of his friends 
prefer our services to their own; but what they all umte in objecting 
to is, any national church whaterer. They object to the thing in the 
abstract as anti-scriptural. ‘They contend that it is contrary to 
scripture to pay the clergy otherwise than by voluntary subscription ; 
and they are most especially hostile to what Dr. Arnold would ad- 
vocate, and what they call, an act-of-parliament church. Thus, 
then, Dr. Arnold’s scheme would, if carried into effect, fail in its 
object. He would spread confusion among the members of the 
present establishment, and might gain perhaps a few individual dis- 
senters, whose attachment to the principles of dissent are as equivo- 
cal as that of the Doctor to the principles of the church; but the 
great dissenting body would remain as it now is. Nor would the 
small addition which might thus probably be made, in any degree 
compensate for the secession which would immediately take place 
from the new establishment ;—for a new establishment it would be, 
in which all the principles of the present establishment could be 
violated, 

Among the present clergy of England, all ancient party-naimes are 
happily vanishing into thin air. And they may now be ranged into 
two classes—the high establishment men or Erastians, and the high 


churehnien or episcopalians:—the high establishment men are 
who, though to 


. they, 
| a certain extent attached to episcopacy, (that is to say, 
they like to see right reverend lords sittings in the upper house of 
parliament,) yet, not regarding episcopacy as essential, would equally 
conlorm to a presbyterian establishment, though preferring ( 


would complacently represent it, with a pardonable prejudice 
OW]. ) 


as they 
’ +) their 
Some of this class are conscientious men, who, having, like 
Dr. Arnold, persuaded themselves that Christ 1 
institute a church, consider that, in 
g1Ous institutions, they 


and his apostles did not 
the formation of national reli- 
are to be guided only by expediency, ‘These 
would, of course, conform to the Arnoldian establishment: and with 
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them would be found to act those worldlings, whose god is their 
belly, and whose sole object would be to save their loaves and fishes. 
All this class we would make over to Dr. Arnold; but I believe that, 
at such a crisis, the number of sound churchmen would be found far 
greater than those who contemn them are apt to suspect. The high 
churchmen are those who, whether they give a Calvinistic or Arminian 
interpretation to our articles, believe “ episcopacy to be essential to 
a Christian church ;’? who believe that the church, instituted by Christ 
himself, has always been so governed, and who are guided in all 
present regulations by the principles which influenced the first govern- 
ors of this church in the first ages of its existence. It was by this 
rule that the original reformers of the English church shaped there 
course. ‘They, like our modern reformers, sought to conciliate; but 
the parties they had to conciliate were papists. It became necessary, 
therefore, (in addition to its bei ‘ing their principle,) for them, in cor- 
recting the abuses of their church, to adhere as closely to the primitive 
model as possible ;-and to shew (as bishop Jewell has shewn) that 
those points on which there was any difference between them and 
the papists, were innovations comparativ ely novel. ‘Thus, under 
Providence, has the church of England been preserved to us, a true 
catholic church, reformed from popish corruptions. ‘The object of 
our modern reformers is also to conciliate—but to conciliate puritans. 
And this they can only do by receding from primitive practices as far 
as may be. Thus the ‘y wille ndeavour to reduce the English establish- 
ment from its present position, as a true church, to the character of a 
mere sect. Hence it is that sound churchmen are found to be anti- 
reformers. They do not assert that no improvements can be made ; 
they only fear that any alterations which may now be attempted will 
not be conducted in the spirit of our first re formers, and that, conse- 
quently, they will be injurious. This class of persons would agree in 
all that Dr. Arnold says, and says so well, with respect to the ad- 
vantages of an establishment and the duty of making religion a 
national concern; but where, to secure the establishment, they are 
called upon to renounce, as Dr, Arnold proposes, all the fundamental 
principles of the church, they are prepared to follow the noble example 
set them by their vene ‘rated brethren the episcopalians of Scotland, 
who, from the year 1688, when the episcopal church ceased to be the 
establishme ‘nt of that country, have cheerfully and with thanksgiving 
endured, for conscience’ sake, the severest persecution and the most 
galling poverty. Nay, they well remember the example set them by 
seven thousand of their pre decessors, i in the reign of Charles the IF irst, 
who suffered ejection rather than conform to the iniquitous measures 
of a persecuting though liberty-loving parliament. I know that the 
march of liberalism has been great among many, even of those who, 
when sound principles were likely to lead to high preferment, were 
reputed sound: I know that many, who have assumed to ‘them: 
selves the title of the orthodox, have become latitudinarians ; = 
I have little doubt that there are more than seven thousand « 
the clergy in England who are now ready to suffer ejection, ‘ 
any such measures are proposed as those suggested by Dr. Ar- 
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nold; and they will be supported by such of the laity.as have had 
time and means for considering the subject, and by those of their 
flocks who are bound to them by the ties of affection. Thus, as I 
said before, Dr. Arnold's scheme would actually increase the evil he 
deplores; from his establishment the number of dissenters would be 
ten times greater than from ours. Few would be the sectarians he 
would gain, while he would drive away churchmen by thousands. 
We should be in the position of the episcopalians of Scotland; and 
the only difference would be, that the English establishment would 
consist, not of Presbyterians, but of Arnoldians. Nor would the 
exhibition be edifying, of forcibly ejecting the most learned, the most 
devoted of the English clergy, in order that their churches might 
be converted into parochial Exeter Halls. For each incumbent 
would, doubtless, act in the spirit of St. Chrysostom, who, when the 
emperor commanded that he should quit his church, made answer: 
“T have received this church from God my Saviour, and am en- 
trusted with the care of this people’s souls, and I cannot desert this 
charge; but if you be resolved upon it, the civil power is yours ; 
throw me out by force, that I may, at least, plead your authority for 
the non-performance of my office.”” So saying, we should go. We 
should not resist, —we should go; but it would be with the feelings so 
beautifully aescribed by Gregory Nazianzen, on an occasion some- 
what similar. We should go, but we should say—éyovow ovrot rove 
OLKOUC, Hpeic TOY EvOLKOY" OUTOL TOUG VAOUE, Hypeic TOY Sedv" ovrot Chpec, typetc 
ayyéAug’ ovrot Space, rior Ipeic’ ovrot TO demeAEiy, Hpeic TO Mpoae vyeosat’ 
ovroe TO PadXeww, iyieic TO Héperv’ ovroe ad Kai apyupov, ipeig Adyor 
kexalappevor. ‘ours very truly, W. I. H. 


ON THE AUTHORITY NECESSARY TO ALTER THE LITURGY. 


‘* Render unto Casar the things which are Caesar's, 
And unto God the things that are God's.” 


DEAR Sik,—If one could reasonably hope that the desire for an alter- 
ation in the Liturgy would die a natural death, that it was merely a 
feeling of the moment, one of the numerous fruits of that restless love 
of change which is the mark of all evil times, but especially of our own 
and against which the foreknowledge of God has warned us no 
doubt the most prudent course, for those who love the liturgy in its 
present state, would be to hold their peace, and let the uneasy mur- 
mur pass away. But the desire has been expressed in too many 
quarters, it has been pursued with too much system and co-operation 
aud, if report speak true, it has met with too much encourgement from 
some in high stations, to make such a result probable. As the question, 
then, cannot be avoided, it must be met, and that openly. And it 
behoves, not only all who love our present mode of worship, which 
our ancestors, the martyrs, bequeathed to us, which we can trace to 
the first ages, and which is in accordance with Scripture, but also all 
who value the commission they have received from God in the 
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Apostolic Church, and consider themselves as the chosen and respon- 
sible guardians of the integrity of the Christian faith, to consider the 
subject well and deeply betore hand, and to be prepared to enter upon 
it when it shall be brought forward. For it is one which most nearly 
and vitally affects the preservation of pure and sound religion. 

It is not the object of this paper to touch upon the details which 
may be urged by others when the question of alteration is mooted. 
It will be time enough to consider them when we know more dis- 
tinctly than we do at present what they are. Nor has the writer any 
intention to take this opportunity of stating whether, in his opinion, 
there are any, and, if any, what points which it would be desirable 
to reconsider. A matter of far greater importance meets us in 
limine, and must be first attended to. ‘This is to point out the authority 
which only is competent to take cognizance of these things. Has 
Christ left any commission in his church for regulating these affairs ? 
and, if he has, to whom has he entrusted it? On the right decision 
of this depends, if not our very existence, as a true and apostolical 
branch of the Catholic Church, yet, at all events, our honour and 
integrity, our peace and umon, It becomes us, therefore, to. think 
calmly and to speak cautiously, though, at the same time, firmly and 
unflinchingly, on a subject involving such momentous interests. Has 
the setting in order these spiritual matters been entrusted by the 
Almighty to the spiritual orto the civil magistrate? Does it belong to 
(iod, or to Ceesar ? to the ministers of the state, or to the ministers 
of the church? ‘This is the point upon which, before entering into 
any details, all men, but especially the clergy, are bound, as they value 
the honour of Christ and the preservation of the true faith, to make 
up their minds, advisedly, but firmly, with due circumspection, but 
with a fixed determination to abide by the truth, let the consequences 
of doing so be never so tremendous. | say that the honour of Jesus 
Christ and the preservation of the true faith is bound up in this, for if 
he has lmparte “1 his authority to certain me h, are not all, laity and 
clergy, alike guilty of dis honouring him if they connive at the usur- 
pation of that authority by others? And again, how ean the true 
faith be preserved but ‘by the grace of God? - and how can his grace 
be looked for if we desert the channels in which he has appointed it 
to run? 

It it shall appear that God has entrusted these matters to the care 
of the clergy, that “the ministry of reconciliation has indeed been 
committed to” them, that they have indeed been “ allowed of God to 
be put in trust’ with the gospel,” (1 Thess. ii. 4,) then is it their 
bounden duty to “ keep that which is committed to their trust,’ 
(1 Tim, vi. 20); then may they, not unjustly, be charged with a 
betrayal of their trust if they consent to, or connive at others, who 
have received no authority, meddling in those sacred and spiritual 
matters which Christ has committed to them alone. To illustrate this, 
take the case of a military officer, to whom the king has entrusted the 
care and defence of a town. Would such a man be warranted in 
suffering the mayor and corporation, who have received authority 
likewise from the king in civil matters, to assume auth rity over the 
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soldiers, and to command them to act contrary to what the military 
authorities had appointed ? Would he not be bound to resist to the 
utmost all such attempts, and to suffer deprivation of supplies and 
expulsion from the city sooner than sanction them ? It there is no 
difference of opinion in men’s answers to these questions, then let 
them think whether a commander of troops is more responsible than 
a Christian pastor? Whether, if unauthorized interference in the 
conduct of a few soldiers should be resisted to the last extremity, un- 
authorized interference in the guidance of the flock of Christ is to be 
admitted upon the first appearance of inconvenience? Surely not. 
If it be true that Christ has entrusted the clergy with authority in 
these matters, they too are bound to submit to deprivation, suffering, 
and persecution, sooner than renounce their commission, and bring 
doubt upon the whole truth of Christianity by so doing. 

Does this language seem strong? It is no more than the occasion 
warrants. It is not spoken unadvisedly. There are times when it is 
our duty to “speak and hold’’ not “our peace ;’’ and the good 
advice of the son of Sirach touches upon this case, when he says, 
« Accept no person against thy soul, and let not the reverence of any 
man cause thee to fall, and refrain not to speak when there is occasion 
to do good,” 

As long as the attacks of our enemies are directed against our 
temporal property, we are not, perhaps, liable to blame if we hold our 
“tongue and speak nothing, and keep silence even from good words, 
though it be pain and grief to us.” Or, if we remonstrate at all, as 
many have thought it right to do, it is not as churchmen, but as 
citizens ; not as the pastors of Christ’s flock, but as members of the 
commonwealth, In that capacity it seemed to be our duty, when the 
first blow of the axe of destruction was aimed against us, to lift up our 
voices, and to warn all men, not for our sakes only, but much more 
for theirs, of the iniquity of the course pursued, and to caution them 
openly that, though the work of destruction might begin at our house, 
it would not stop there. But that was all. We were not warranted, 
as Christians, in taking any other step. If it be God’s will that we 
should suffer, we are content to bear it. We have been Christian 
pastors to little profit, as far as our own souls are concerned, if we have 
not learnt “how to be abased’’ as well as 


at. 


“how to abound,” 
It is our duty, in the things of this world, to submit to every ordinance 


of men for the Lord’s sake; to be subject to the civil legislature of 
the land for conscience’ sake ; to render unto Cesar the things which 
be Ceesar’s. 

But, in the things of the next, if we have indeed been entrusted by 
God with the superintendence of them, another course must be pur- 
sued. We can recognise no authority but that which he has ap- 
pointed. For if the first part of our Lord’s answer be binding upon 
us, that we “ Render unto Ceasar the things which be Ceesar’s,”’ the 
second is at least as worthy of our attention—namely, that we “ ren- 
der unto God the things which be God’s.”’ 

By such a course only can we hope to preserve union in the chureh, 
and to keep the body of Christ, as far as in us lies, unbroken. For 
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where there are many men, there will, of necessity, be many minds ; 
and, even with the best possible w ishes and desire to do good, it is 
next to impossible that all men should see all things through the same 
glasses. But their difference of opinion on minor points, so long as 
they agree in essentials, is no bar to unity, forms no ground for sepa- 
ration. By meekness and concession on ‘other points, the family may 
still be united among themselves; and, in their united state, bid 
defiance, under God's grace, to the malice of the enemy. But how i is 
this to be obtained, how is concession to be looked for, on either side, 
if there be no authority which all will recognise as competent to 
determine in such matters? If there be none, why should one yield 
or pay deference to another? It is manifest to reason that it must be 
hopeless; and the endless divisions of the schismatics, when they 
have cast off all idea of authority, afford a melancholy, but irrefragable, 
proof of the fearful evil of such a course. But if it can be clearly 
shewn that God has entrusted certain men with authority to decide on 
all spiritual matters not determined by scripture, there is an end of 
the difficulty. So long as they do not manifestly infringe upon the 
truths revealed to us in Holy Se ripture, it Is our duty to give heed to 
them: to obey them that ‘have the rule over us, ‘and ‘submit our- 
selves. For, though my private opinion, on any minor point, may 
chance to be at variance with the decision of this authorised body, 
yet, if I believe their authority to be of God's appointment, 1 may 
rest confident that he will not desert his own ordinance, and that, 
therefore, it must be in accordance with his will that, so long as that 
decision holds good, I should yield and pay deference to it. 

The Scriptures attest in the fullest manner to this authority and 
commission. They attest to the necessity of it, (Rom. x. 15, Heb. 
ix. 2,) to the fact of its being given by the Lord to the Apostles, 
(John xx. 2],) to the transmission of it by the Apostles to the chief 
ruler in each diocese, (then styled apostle, and now bishop, ) (1 Tim., 
Tit.,) to the duty of obedience to it, (Heb. xiii. 17,) and to the pro- 
mise of our Lord, that it should continue in the church till the end of 
the world, (Matt. xxviii. 20.) 

The scripture cannot be broken. All the promises of God in Christ 
are yea, and in Him Amen. <A divinely-commissioned authority in 
spiritual matters exists in the church of Christ, and will continue to do 
so till the end of time. But where is it to be found? and who is 
entrusted with it? Has it been left, in general, to the whole body of 
the faithful ? or has God made choice of certain “ vessels’’ out of the 
mass to contain “this treasure’? These questions will be best 
answered by asking another—namely, With whom was the authority 
left by the Apostles ? For, as there has been no fresh revelation from 
Heaven since their time, no man is warranted in altering the disposi- 
tion or arrangement which they made. ‘To do so without immediate 
command from above would be to err presumptuously, and to shew 
contempt for the authority of the Holy Ghost, by whose guidance the 
Apostles acted, With whom, then, did the Apostles leave their 
authority > They left it with a chief clergyman in each diocese, who 
had two other orders of clergy under him. The terms in which 
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St. Paul describes the authority are expressly applicable to the present 
inquiry. “For this cause,’’ saith he to Titus, left 1 thee in Crete, 
that thou mightest set in order the things that are wanting.” To his 
authority was left the arrangement of the public worship, the rites and 
ceremonies, and all those things which fall under the head of church 
order, for which the Scriptures had given no express directions. But 
though it is clear that the authority of the apostle (or, as we now 
style him, bishop) of each diocese was supreme in matters spiritual, 
did he stand alone in the exercise of it? or, were other associated 
with him as counsellors? Let us compare spiritual things with 
spiritual, and we shall find that the second order of clergy (presbyters) 
were joined with the firet to assist in coming to decision on matters of 
moment, and in ordaining decrees respecting them. When the im- 
portant question as to the necessity of observing the Mosaic law was to 
be decided by the Infant Christian Church, it was “to the apostles 
and elders that the matter was referred, and by their authority was it 
negatived, But had not the laity some share in this authority, for the 
decretal epistle ran in the name of “the apostles, and elders, and 
brethren” ? No doubt their names were joined in the salutation, and 
they were certainly present at the council. But they appear to have 
been there merely as witnesses and spectators, taking a deep interest in 
the proceedings, but to have had no voice in the decisions. For the 
matter was referred “to the apostles and elders.” — “ ‘The apostles and 
elders”’ only are menticned as “ coming together to consider of the 
matter ;’ and when “ the decrees’’ are afterwards spoken of, they are 
mentioned as “ ordained by the apostles and elders,” (Acts xvi. 4.) 
Hence it appears that, though it would be in accordance with the 
scriptural model to have a body of laity present at the councils of the 
charch, and, probably, much good might result from such an arrange- 
ment, it would be a departure from it to admit them to a voice in the 
decisions. But let this be as it will, let it be admitted for argument’s 
sake, what cannot be proved from scripture, and which was never the 
custom in the church of Christ—namely, that the laity had a share 
with the bishops and clergy in coming to decisions upon spiritual 
matters ; yet, at all events, the sharpest cavillers at clerical authority 
hever maintained that the laity had power in spiritual matters without 
the clergy. So that, even in the extremest point of view, no altera- 
tion can be made in these matters without the consent of those who 
have received the commission which Christ left with the apostles, and 
promised should continue for ever. Without the consent of the 
bishops and elders no enactments in spiritual matters can be made ; 
hor can that which they have appointed be set aside without their 
concurrence, The civil power of the state may or may not ratify the 
decrees of the spiritual authorities, and enforce their observance by 
temporal penalties ; but, whether it does so or not, it cannot, in point 
of conscience, absolve men from the duty of obeying those who have 
the rule over them and watch for their souls: nor can it, in point of 
conscience, make any thing binding upon men in spiritual matters 
which the rulers of the church have not appointed. 
It is for the exercise of this authority that we must contend before 
Vou. IV.—Ju/y, 1833 
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entering into any details respecting the proposed alterations in the 
Liturgy ; we must demand that none be made without the consent of the 
synod of apostles and elders being first had the ‘reupon, according to the 
pattern set us in scripture ; and, if the civil power, in the neglect of such 
authority, shall take upon itself to make the alterations, we must, if 
we would not delibe rately forfeit all clam to having rec eived the 
apostolic ‘al commission, and unless we would be found wilful betrayers 
of that trust, resist all such attempts at any and whatever cost. 

The only point which, at this stage, seems to ci all for consideration 
relates to the e xpediency of reviving the synods. Here | am inclined 
to think that late events have induced many, who before thought dif- 
ferently, to agree in earnestly desiring their restoration, as almost the 
only means like ‘ly, under God's blessing, to preserve us in our in- 
tegrity as a true and apostolical branch of the church of Christ, vested 

with spriritual authority by virtue of his divine commission. 

To those who think differe ntly, if there are still any, I would, with 
the utmost deference, suggest ‘the following considerations ; for the 
only objection which T have ever heard advanced by those who 
disliked the revival of synods was on account of the heats and 
animosities likely to pre ‘vail in an asse mbly of men deeply inte- 
rested in the matters to be laid before the ‘m, but among whom, it 
must be reasonably expected, there would be difference of opinion. 
But does not such an objection, if 1 may say so without offence, 
savour of a regard to second causes rather than to the first. If the 
method of appointing what is necessary or desirable in spiritual mat- 
ters by means of church synods be the method instituted by the Holy 
Spirit—as we read “the apostles and elders came together for to con- 
sider of the matter,”—will God desert his own ordinance? Let the 
animosities at any given time be what they may, may we not feel sure 
that God will in the end work his own work with his own appointed 
means? Shall we not be a thousand times safer in endeavouring to 
resist the torrent of irreligion, and to maintain our post as a united 
body, by the means which are sanctioned by scripture, than by wait- 
ing disjointed, and therefore powerless, to see how long the forbearance 

of our enemies will prevent their invasion of our spiritual charge, which 
in our present state, we are wholly unprepared to resist? ‘The men who 
assembled in the councils of the e arly church were men of like passions 
with ourselves, and we know that at times there was much violence of 
feeling displaye “din them; still God wrought good by them, and we 
are indebted to them for the preservation of catholic doctrine and re- 
ception of scripture, which otherwise might have been left in doubt, 
and are greatly assisted by them in ascertaining the quod semper, 
quod ubi que, quod ah omnibus, the y havi ing serv ed to fulfil the important 
functions of the church of being a witness to the truth. The fact is, 
that as long as the treasure is in earthen vessels, their earthen charac- 
ter will from time to time shew itself; but not so as to hinder the 


work of God which he de ‘signs to accomplish by their means, un- 
worthy though the *y be. 


But I will not pursue these observations, lest | seem to speak pre- 
sumptuously,  [ will only, in conclusion, remark that the objection 
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alluded to seems to me to cut deeper than is intended. For, as the 
synod is merely the aggregate of individuals, if they are incompetent, 
throngh their unchecked tempers or any cause, to discharge collec- 
tively their collective functions, how can they be qualified to perform 
their individual functions ? 
I cannot readily find an answer to this question. 
Y * . . . y » 
J] am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, A. P. P- 





CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES. 

SIR, 
A union between excellent men of all parties for the maintenance of 
peace and order! excedlent truly, and of add parties / parties who agree 
in nothing but a wish to maintain peace and good order! who differ 
in Opinion respecting all man’s higher interests and duties, respecting 
all those points about which to differ is to disapprove ; who will unite 
on no other basis than that of selfish worldly convenience; and yet 
who are to recognise each other as exce/lent men / How can one pro- 
test too earnestly against such mawkishness as this ? 

Excellent independents forsooth ; and excellent Socinians; and ex- 
cellent Jews; excellent aliens from the church of Christ; excellent 
unbelievers in that faith, in the which “he that believeth not shall be 
damned ;” and, to amalgamate the strange mass, excellent latitudina- 
rians, who, like Gallio, “care for none of these things!’ These 
excellent persons are to come together, and, waving those minor points 
on which they differ, to unite on those of which all acknowledge the 
importance—the maintenance of peace and good order. 

And yet, say many considerate persons, it is much easier to declaim 
against the absurdity of such an arrangement than to suggest a substi- 
tute for it, which is at once better and practicable. It may be very 
true that peace and good order are but of secondary importance to the 
well-being of society; it may be very sad and grievous to abandon the 
nobler parts of our political system; it may be a revolting task to co- 
operate with those for whom we entertain a just and deep-rooted 
antipathy: all this may be, and yet it may become a wise and good 
man to lay a strong restraint upon his feelings, and to accept, as an 
alternative, what in itself he considers ever so objectionable. 

Such is the tone of many considerate and right-minded persons, 
who, looking to the present disposition of Parliament, and to the pro- 
bable current of what is called public opinion, have judged it, humanly 
speaking, impossible for the church of England to recover her lost as- 
cendaney in the councils of this nation. ‘They believe, and perhaps 
justly, that the changes lately introduced into the British constitution 
have enabled the dissenting and latitudinarian parties to overthrow 
any Government formed on exclusive principles; and that no set of 
men will ever again share a preponderating influence except on the 
basis of concession ; in short, that an effort to secure to ourselves any 


thing more than peace and good order can end in nothing less than 
anarchy and confusion, 
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Now, is this the real state of the case ? 


Is our position indeed so 
altered in the course of the last few years ? 


This is no unimportant 
question, no dreamy unpractical speculation, no subject for profitless 
inquiry or otiose acquiescence. Hf we must indeed make up our minds 
to the course which is here prescribed ; if we must abandon all hopes 
of recovering our lost position ; if we are no longer to contend for the 
exclusive supremacy that was formerly deemed the right of the church 
of England ;—if so, then it is high time for us to look the truth in the 
face, to examine it in all its bearings, and follow it out into all its con- 
sequences—it is not for us to hope, and to wait, and to praise caution, 
and to deprecate glooiny views, and to trust things may turn out bet- 
ter than wee xpect, and to lull our apprehensions by dre ‘amMing ¢ about 
“excellent men,” and “ minor points,” and * peace and good orde a 


“ Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit.” 


lf churchmen must submit toe a union with dissenters and latitudina- 
rians, they should . least do so with their eyes open. Hf they must 
Wi ake up their minds to conce ssion, they should at least see cle arly 
what they can concede legally and without impiety; what parts of 
their system they may relinquish, and what they mus¢ maintain at all 
costs. bor whatever sacrifices we may be prepared to make for peace 
and good order, we must sacrifice even these for the church of Christ. 

The practical question, then, on whichwe have to decide, is this:— 
Is it possible so to remodify our church system as to propitiate the 
dissenting and latitudinarian parties ? and if so, have we a right to do 
this? Nor do L doubt that most persons will feel themselves prepared 


witha ready answer to both these merce It seems to be generally 


assured that such a recone re ition Would be no hard matter; that the 


worst we have to fear is such a re-arrangement of church property a 


should render the higher clet rey less Obnoxious to env y, and saa Hos 


lower the body gener lly as a cast of society. This seems to be the 


very worst fear of the most appre hensive persons ; and to all this 


it seems to be admitted that we might consent without a compromise 
of principle. 

But let the good persons, who satisfy themselves so easily, but open 
their eyes a littl wider. Let them not look forward so many moves ; 
but observe more closely how things stand at present. Let them not 
flatter themselves that the changes about which they deliberate are 
future and distant. ‘They are present—unay, past. <A great change 
has taken place already in the constitution of the church of Kngland— 
a change which affects her welfare not remotely or virtually, but 
actually and at once. Whenever it was that the church of England 
lost her exclusive supremacy in the councils of this nation, then, at that 
very instant, a change took place in her internal constitution—a change, 
too, of no ordinary magnitude or importance, but A 
REVOLUTION. 


DOWNRIGHT 
A trust, which had been reposed by our apostolical 


predecessors on a power internal to the church, was then allowed to 


in a matter of the very highest 


virtually affecting her well-being, perhaps even her 
existence as a visible society. 


devolve upon aliens; and that, too, 
consequence, \ 
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As long as the governing power was restricted, either by law or in 
fact, to persons in communion with the church, so long it was safe and 
proper to confide to that power the nomination of our ecclesiastical 
superiors. But now, that neither law secures to us such a government, 
nor does the existing state of things permit us ever again to hope for 
it, the question assumes a very altered aspect. Quel sera la garantie 
de leur choix ?”’ says one of the able writers of the “ Avenir’ under 
circumstances very similar to our own. “ Quel sera en effet pour 
nous la garantie de leur choix ? Depuis que la religion Catholique 
n'est plus la religion de la Patrie, les Ministres d'état sont et doivent 
étre dans une indifférence légale & notre egard : est-ce leur indiflérence 
qui sera notre garantie ? Lis sont laics, ils peuvent élre Protestants, 
Juifs, Athées : est-ce leur conscience qui sera notre garantie? Ils 
sont choisis dans les rangs d'une societé imbue d’un prejugé opiniatre 
contre nous: est-ce leur préjuge qui sera notre garantie? — Ils régnent 
enfin depuis quatre mois: est-ce leur passé qui sera notre garantie ?”’ 

So too with us, according to the wretched principles which it is sup- 
posed impossible any longer to withstand. His Majesty’s Ministers, in 
future, must be, and ought to be, at least in their public capacity, delached 
from religious party—dans we indifférence le gale & notre egard: with 

‘us, then, as with the Catholics of France; est-ce leur indifference qui 

sera notre garantie? Nor is évdéf/erence the worst we have to fear ; 
they ought to be indifferent; they may be, on conscientious principles 
doubtless, our enemies ; they may be conscientious dissenters, or con- 
scientious Jews, or conscientious Atheists ; est-ce leur conscience qui 
sera notre garantie? Finally, and with sorrow be it spoken, we have 
ground for alarm not merely in what they ought to be or what they 
may be; melancholy indeed is the truth, but nevertheless it is a truth, 
that we can look with no greater confidence to what they have been. 
kist-ce leur passé qui sera notre garantie? Ils n’ont ouvert la bouche 
que pour nous menacer; ils n'ont étendu la main que pour abattre 
hos croix; ils mont signé les ordonnances ecclesiastiques que pour 
sanctionner les actes arbitraires dont nous étions victimes ; s ° 
ils ne nous ont pas protégés une seule fois sur un seul point de 
krance; ils nous ont offerts en holocauste premature @ toutes les 
passions. And here too the painful parallel of our situations will sug- 
gest itself but too vividly. VoiLA LES MOTIFS DE SECURITE Q’ILS 
NOUS PRESENTENT! VOILA LES HOMMES DE QUL VOUS CONSENTIRIEZ 
A RECEVOIR VOS COLLEGUES DANS LA CHARGE DE PREMIERS 
PASTEURS ! 

Nor need we fear, continues this able writer, to re-assert our privi- 
leges ; the power as well asthe right are ours; let us know our strength 
and use it. QUE CRAIGNEZ-VOUS! N’ETES VOUS PAS EVEQUES ? 
Bishops of Christ’s holy everlasting church, who shall interfere with the 
free exercise of your indelible prerogative? Consecrate or refuse to 
consecrate : Who shall reverse your decree ? You can bind: and who 
shall loose? UNg SEULE CHOSE LEUR EST POSSIBLE; LE RETRANCHE- 
MENT DE NOTRE BUDGET. Evéques de France! nous ne yous en 
disons pas davantage : c'est a vous de voir lequel vous preférez laisser 
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sur vos siéges, en mourant, ou d'un Episcopat riche et corrupteur, ou 
d'un Episcopat pauvre et digne de vous suceéder, . 

Such are the sentiments of a true conservative: a conservative, not 
of names, but of things; not of appearances, but of realities: a con- 
servative that would conserve, not to a latitudinarian government 
trusts that had been reposed in an exclusive government, merely 
because it was a government, wis is a government, but to the repre- 
sentatives of the church, rights which have always belonged to the 
church, though they were once a ruling party, and are now a perse- 
cuted party. 

And now, good cautious people, you that praise peace and order, 
and thank Heaven you are not ultras, be at the pains to give these sug- 
gestions just so much thought as to see that they cannot be set aside by 
a shake of the head, or a shrug of the shoulders, or a declaration that 
“you cannot go these lengths.”” Look fairly at the question before 
you; make up your mind, not whether you will « go these lengths’ or 
remain where you are, but whether you will go these le ngths or other 
lengths, Lengths you must go, whe ther you will or no; lengths you 
have alre ady gone, and intolerable le ngths. Open your eyes to the 
fearful ¢ hange which has been so noislessly effected ; and acknowle dge 
that BY STANDING STILL YOU BECOME A PARTY TO REVOLUTION. 

I. 


WARNINGS FROM CLARENDON, 


* Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.” 


Sir,—Lord Bacon observes of modern heresies, that they are not 
usually new, but only the posterity of old ones; and Sir Thomas Brown, 
much to the same purpose, that they are ‘ transmigrations, the 
identity of the opinions being clearly traceable, and the actors and 
circumstances only exchanged. Historical parallels drawn upon this 
principle may have a good or an evil tendency : they may be so drawn 
as to act as Warnings to restrain the misguide d or the careless in one 
age from following up principles which have been ruinous in their 
issues in another; or they may so fall in with the bad spirit of the 
times as to direct the evil minded how to fill up all the outlines, and, 
like prophecies which work their own fulfilment, to complete the ugliest 
features, in which a later may resemble a former generation. Clarendon 
may be easily pressed into the service on either side ; he may be made 
to teach men the readiest methods of overthrowing establis hed order, 
by shewing how established order has been ove ‘thrown before ; or hie 
may be made to speak in a tone of solemn warning to those who may 
be unsuspectingly betrayed by the spirit of the times into an indolent 
acquiescence iD the plausible insinuations of puritanical perfectionism 
or factious infidelity. : 

The following sketch of the manner in which our forefathers were 
sucked under and lost in the stream of public opinion on the most 
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momentous of all subjects, may be useful to those sons of the Church 
of England, who, as yet, “apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto” in the 
present day ; and may serve to warn them from trying to swim accord- 
ing to their method. “ Mutato nomine de te Fabula narratur” is a 
reflection which will occur to e very one who reads this extract from 
the fifth Book of the History of the Rebellion, at every sentence, 
One might well imagine it to have been written for the very days in 
which we live. 

« T'o confirm and encourage the factious and schismatical party of the 
kingdom, which thought that the pace towards the reformation was not 
brisk and furious enough, and was with great difficulty contained in so 
slow a march, they (i.e. the two Houses) had a little before published 
a declaration, ¢ That the *y intended a due and necessary reformation of 
the government and Liturgy of the church, and to take away nothing i in 
the one or the other but what should be evil and justly offensive, or at 
least unnecessary and burdensome; and, for the better effec ting thereof, 
speedily to have consultation with godly and learned divines ; and 
because that would never of itself attain the end sought therein, they 
would therefore use their utmost endeavours to establish learned and 
preaching ministers, with a good and sufficient maintenance, through- 
out the whole kingdom; wherein many dark corners are miserably 
destitute of the means of salvation, and many poor ministers wanted 
7meECe NSUPY proe iston, 

Such was the declaration of the two Houses; now for the reflec- 
tions of the master-mind that saw through it. 

‘This declaration, printed, and appointed to be published by the 
sheriffs in their several counties, in all the market-towns within the 
kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, was not more intended to 
the heartening of those who were impatie nt for a reformation (who, in 
truth, had so implic it a faith in their leaders that they expected another 
manner of reformation than that publicly promised) than ¢o the lulling 
those asleep who began to be awake with the appre ‘hension of that con- 
fusion they apprehended from the practice and license they saw prac- 
tised against the received government and doctrine of the church, 
and to be pe rsuaded that it was time to oppose that current. And in this 
project they were not disappointed : for, though this warily-worded 
declaration was evidence enough to wise men what they inte nded, and 
logically comprehended an alteration as great as has since been atte mpted 
and made, yet to dazy and quiet men, who could not discern conse- 
quences, and were not willing to antedate their miseries by suspecting 
worse was to come than they felt or saw in their view, their fears 
were much abated, and the intentions of the Parliament ssmeed not so bad 
as they had been told by some that they were: and as this very 
declaration of a due reformation to be made of the government of the 
church and the Liturgy, would, a year before, have given great 
umbrage and scandal to the people, when, generally, there was a due 
submission to the government and a singular reverence of the Liturgy 

of the church of England, so now, when there was a general fear and 
apprehenston inculcated into them of a purpose utterly to subvert the 
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government, and utterly abolish the Liturgy, they thought the taking 
uway nothing in the one or the other but ou should be evil and 


justly offensive, or, ad least, unnecessary and burdensome, was an easy 


composition ; and so, by degrees, they suffered themselves to be still pre- 
vatled on towards ends they extremely abhorred ; and what, at first, 
seemed profane and impivus to them, in a little time appeared only 
inconvenient; end what, in the beginning, they thought matter of 
conscience and re ligion, shortly after they looked upon as somewhat 
rather to be wished than positively insisted on; and cousequently 1 not to 
be laid in the balance with the public peace, which they would tmagine 
to be endangered by opposing the sense which then pre railed. And so, by 
underraluing many particulars (which they truly esteemed) as rather 
to be consented to than the general should suffer, they brought or 
suffered the public to be brought to all the sufferings eee ee 
ours, C, T. C. 


ON SUBDEACONS. 


Sirn,—Amoneg the various pub lications which have lately issued from 
the press on the subject of Reform in’ the Church is an anonymous 
Pamphlet, ino which, after some very pe rtinent observations on the 
disadvantage to which an establishment is subjected by the want of an 
order which should be intimately connected with the middle or trading 
Classes of society, it Is suggested that the obsolete order of subdeacons 
should be revived for that purpose. Now, without meaning any dis- 
respect to the author of this publication, who is utterly unknown to 
me, | must beg leave to protest, on beh: If of the church of Magland, 
against this and all similar projects, which, instead of completing the 
excellent work of our Reformation, would lead us back, like the sow 
that was washed, to our wallowing in the mire. Surely we had better 
try what can be effected by lawful and ordinary means before we 
venture upon irregular ones, | wonder it should not have occurred to 
the writer to restore to its proper functions the Apostolic Order of 
Deacons, which is at present in an anomalous position, and which, 
under proper regulations, might be made to answer very perfectly the 
PUT pose he dlludes to, It the proper endowments* ot the church 
were restored and secured to it, | see no reason why every parish 
should not “up ort a priest and one or two deacons, who might under- 
take all the duties now devolved on the lay churchwardens and over- 
seers, besides assisting the priest in reading Prayers, baptizing, Ke. 
Your humble servant, H. Coppimeron, 


® The composition of my parish, made in the thirteenth century, awards to the vicar 
the tithe of the profits of all lucrative trades. ‘This, which ina very large country 
town must have amounted to a considerable sum, is now entirely lost to the church 
(with the single exception of the tithe of corn mills). It surely behoves the Legisla- 
ture to restore it, or to provide some substitute for it which might furnish a mainte- 
nance for clergymen in such situations, where they are notoriously very much wanted. 
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UNIFORMITY IN PSALMODY, ETC. 


Sir,—I wish to draw attention to the want of uniformity with which 
the hymns, subjoined to the new version of the psalms, are selected in 
the different editions of the P rayer-book ;—one edition contains thirty 
or forty hymns, another contains two or three, another none, This, 
to a cle ‘rgyman who is anxious to confine every devotional exercise 
of his congregation strictly to that which has received the sanction of 
the proper authority, is a cause of great embarrassment. He is will- 

ing to indulge the chure +h singers in whatever variety he can consct- 
entiously, asa minister of the established church, allow ; but the mea- 
sure of that variety depends upon the edition of his Praye r-book, or, 
at any - upon his ¢ acquaintance with the different hymns whic wh 
have i 1 differe “nt editions been admitted. It is also ‘exceedingly 
iene to the congregation, some of whom can find the bymn 
selected for the day, while others are engaged in a fruitless search, 
instead of attending to the voice of sacred melody. I would beg 
leave to ask two questions:—what course ought a clergyman to 
pursue? and, why should that uniformity, which is so wisely and 
advanti eously observed in the rest of our liturgy, be neglee ted in so 
important and so edifying a part of devotion as the singing the praises 
of God? [ remain, Sir, your obedient servant, A ViLLAGe CURATE, 


COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Str,—On my first coming to my parish, I found that the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper had, for a ce ntury, been constantly administered 
on Good Friday ; and Han thirty years I have retained the practice, 
with, I trust, a beneficial e fect, as | have always had a large number 
of communicants on that day.* One of the soundest members of our 
church, (a layman, whose very name is his eulogy,) who for many 
years rode d in my ne ‘ighbourhood, on that day alone left his parish 
church to partake of the holy communion in mine. 

Of “the probable inte ntion of the Church of England’ we can 
speak only from conjecture; and I will now assign the ground of my 
conviction that she did intend the sacramemt to be administered on 
that day. 

If the objection to its administration be founded on Good Friday’s 
being a fast, and the sacrament a feast; and that, therefore, the one 
would be inconsistent with the other, | answer that every Friday is 
enjoined by our church to be observed as a fast; yet in the first Com- 
mon Praye Book of Edward VI. it was ordered, “ that on Wednesdays 
and Fridays,—if there be none to communicate with the Priest, yet, 
&c.,” evidently implying that on those days some might “ be disposed 


—" . j a P y 
When, indeed, will “ our hearts” more “burn within us,” when shall we with 


more true re pentance, more steadfast faith, more lively hope, more diffusive charity, 
(if ever we experience those feelings, ) commemorate our redemption than on the day 
on which it was wrought ? 


Voi. IV —July, 1833. : 
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tu communicate with him.” It is true that Good Friday is “a day of 
humiliation ;’ but itis likewise a day of religious exultation. vo 
use the words of good Bishop Andrewes, in his celebrated ser ion 
on the Passion, IL, preached on Good Friday, “This day is -In 
respect of that He suffered, (1 deny not,) an evill day; a day of 
heavinesse: But, in respect of that, which He, by it, hath obtained for 
us, It is (as we may truly call it) A good Day; a day of joy and 
Lubilee.” (p. 3861.) And that this excellent prelate (who, if he may 
not in strictness be called contemporary with the Reformers of our 
church, may at least be supposed to have known their mind and 
their practice) approved of the administration of the sacrament on this 
day will be evident from the following extract from his first Sermon 
on the Passion, “preached at the Court on the 25th March, A.p. 
1597, being Good Friday.” “()f the later (the bloud) which the 
Prophet (in the Lx; cl apter before ) calleth the bloud of the New 
Testament, ite may receime this diy : for it will run YT the high and holy 
myst ries of the body and hloud of Carisr.”’ Bishop elnidre wes s 
Sermons, p. 345. lam, Sir, yours &e., T. ks 


Me 


ON EPHESIANS iv. 17—24. 


Sirn,—Permit me to offer the following observations on Ephesians 
iv. 17 —24, to your notice. 

In vv. 17—I19) the apostle, in deseribing the former “ con- 
versation,’ reminds the Ephesian converts of what they formerly 
were as “ Gentiles ino the flesh,” when they “ walked in- the 
vanity of their mind:” and in vv, 20—24 he 


contrasts this 
their former course of lit 


» with ther © learning of Christ,” “ now 
that they are it Christ adi sus, ana have ssh heard hyn ana heen taueht 

lf to walk in the Vanity of their 
mind is OP prose l to the learning of Christ, it follows that vanity of 
mind is dhe error which is opposed to Christ, who is the truth; and 
that the lusts of this error, and the 


1th him ais’ the truth iT} Jesus 


righteousness and holiness of this 
truth, are very inadequately and ambiguously translated as deceitful 
lusts and true holiness, in the received version. 
St. Paul tells the /phesians that they have © learned Christ, if so 
be they have heard him and been taught in him as the truth is in 
Jesus’ and immediately goes on to explain what this learning of 
Christ, both morally and practically, is in the three following verses. 
To learn Christ is, morally, to be ‘ renewed = in the spirit of their 
mind;"’ and, practically, to “ put on the new man, which, according 
to Cod, has been created in th righteousness and holiness of the truth,’ 
on the one hand: and, on the other, it is both morally and practically 
to * put off the old man, which, according to the former conversation, 
18 corrupt according to the dusts of th ty 


error, —li. ¢e., according to the 
lusts of the vanity of their mind in which they had formerly walked 
when thev were © darkened in understanding on account of the hard- 


ess of their heart.” and “ alienated trom the life of God on aceount 
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of the ignorance which was in them ;”’ and when also, in consequence 
of this moral insensibility to, and ignorance of sin, they had « de- 
livered themselves over to lasciviousness,’” of which the practical 
product is “ the working of all uncleanness with greediness.”’ But 
renewal in the spirit of the mind, and vanity of the same mind are 
respectively the moral consequences of hearing and being taught in 
Christ, as the truth is in Jesus, and of darkness of the unde standing 
on account of hardness of heart, and of alienation from the lite of 
God on account of ignorance ; and also the putting on of the new 
man, which, according to God's purpose of mercy in Christ, has been 
created in the righteousness and holiness of the same truth, and the 
surrendering of ourselves to the lasciviousness which manifests itself 
in the working of all uncleanness with greediness, are respectively 
these moral consequences reduced to practice, Hence the lusts of TUB 
error, or of the vanity of the mind, are both, in cause and effect, con- 
trasted with the righteousness and holiness of THE truth, as it is in 
Jesus; and this literal translation points out and defines the true 
meaning which deceitful lusts and true holiness involves in obscurity 
and doubtfulness, 

lt may also be observed, that the ofice and person of our Lord are 
brought into opposition in ver. 20. ‘To © learn Christ’’ comes to us 
from “ hearing and being taught in him as the truth isin Jesus ;”’ and 
a careful study of the epistle has served to convince me, that the 
apostle invariably preserves the distinction between the relation 
which Jesus Christ bears to his father as his son, and that which 
Christ Jesus bears to us as our Lord, and him ir whom the Father has 
“ made us accepted in his grace.” ‘The Father hath “ predestined us 
into the adoption of sons by Jesus Christ,” and hath “ quickened us, 
&e., in Christ Jesus.” A further investigation of this subject would, 
at present, trespass too much upon your time and space. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, M. V. 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


Sir,—I have just seen an article* that appeared in the British Magazine 
for March last, headed “ Prometheus Vinctus,” and in which, as Iam 
not a little interested, | look to your sense of justice for affording me 
the opportunity of replying to an attack as unfounded as it was 
uncalled for, 

A person, whose real want of belief is be ‘trayed by his over-acting 
the character of a Puritan, has, under the signature of T. It., thought 
fit, in a publication avowedly unconnected with the review of classical 
books, to denounce an edition of the Prometheus, designed for the use 
of Schools and Colleges, as a work of immoral and irreligious ten- 
dency, 


A charge of so grave a nature ought to be supported by something 


* Not an article, but a letter.—Ep. 
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better than insinuations; and though T. EK. may, for reasons best 
known to himself, and of which I can more than guess the cause, 
endeavour to prevent the sale of a work, by artfully appealing to the 
prejudices of the public, I feel confident that in no single instance 
has he been able, whatever he might wish, to convict me of either 
stating a falsehood or misrepresenting a fact ; and till he does that, I 
shall continue to believe that the plain statement of a naked fact can 
never produce, as ‘I’. E. seems to anticipate, “ the loss of an immortal 
soul;'’ and that a volume, in which nothing is told but what divines 
themselves have told more fully, is very “ fit to be admitted into any 
seminary of sound learning and religious education ;” and when T. K. 
confesses himself, that all “ he can point out is a tone of lev ity and 
flippancy in some of the remarks which render the intentions of the 
writer, to use the mildest term, very equivocal.’ 

Now, Sir, let me ask with what justice can ‘T. E. attribute bad 
motives to me when he contesses that I have followed such men as 
Grotius, Dickinson, Gale, Bryant, Lreland, and, | may add, Faber, in 
shewing the connexion between pagan mythology and_ scriptural 
truth. But, says ‘T. E., the inclination to trace such a connexion has 
been carried too far. Surely, Sir, this is a strange admission for a 
sincere believer, if T. E. be one, to make ; as if revealed truth could 
be injured by shewing that the nations who sat in darkness had still, 
by the aid of natural re ligion, a faint idea of those mysteries which it 
was the especial purpose of our Saviour’s coming to make as clear as 
the sun at noon-day. 

Of the notes complained of, the first relates to the fact, that, as 
Christ was a Priest after the order of Melchisedec, it was of importance 
to shew that this similarity probably alluded to the circumstance that 
both were darardpec; a remark, I conceive, more likely to gain the 
— than censure of a writer like T. E., nor could a sincere believer 
be offended at hearing that some ef those who deny the divinity of 
Christ are compelled to have a recourse to a solution of the miracle 
that carries blasphemy on the face of it. 

The second note is objected to because I have stated that the 
doctrine of a future life was promulgated in the time of Adschylus. 
But, Sir, you at least, as a scholar, need not be told that such a doctrine 
was received by many long before the appearance of our Saviour, and 
formed, as we learn from Cicero, one of the tenets taught to the 
initiated in the mysteries. 

The third note is found fault with because I have compared two 
passages in the Thad with two in Sacred Writ. dut, as Bishop 
Blomfield has noted such parallelisms without a word of censure, 
even from T. ., | am yet to learn why my notes are to be decried 
as irreligious, while the similar notes of others are overlooked. 

The fourth note so offensive to T. E. is worth transcribing, as a 
specimen of what length a man will go who is determined to find fault 
with or without reason :— 


* Places struck by lightning were considered holy, and consecrated by the sacrifice 
ofa young ram. Such, probably, was the spot chosen by Abraham for the sacrifice 
of Isaac.” 
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Now, Sir, may 1 request you to tell me, in a foot note, what an 
reasonable person can have to complain of either in the fact here told 
or in the manner of telling it ? 

The fifth note is objected to because the supposed prophetic power 
of Prometheus is compared with the real prophetic power of our 
Lord ; I say supposed, because T. FE. seems to have forgotten that the 
power attributed to Prometheus is a fiction of the poet, while the 
ower exercised by Christ is a matter of fact. 

The sixth note merely explains the origin of the custom of a kin 
touching for the cure of the evil, and of a bishop putting his hand on 
the head of the child during the act of confirmation. But what is there 
in all this to offend the most strict believer ?—and why is a note so 
harmless to be denounced as flippant, immoral, and irreligious ? 

The seventh note is the following :— 


“'’EXeXev. This, likethe Allelu-jah, is generally the shout of joy ; here, of pain. 


Now, Sir, why is a book that contains such a note unfit to be put 
into the hands of boys ? 

The seventh note selected for special animadversion is the fol- 
lawing :— 


“ For thus the three rulers of things above, round, and under the earth, (that is, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, ) the Trinity in unity of the Pagan creed, are threatened 
with.destruction at the appearance of a future redeemer, that is, of Hercules ; of whom 
it was said, if my conjecture be correct, that “AdXAouc, OAdpEvog avrog, tkawoat 
OrAwy.” 


The last offensive remark, touching the contested point whether 
Christ did or did not go down into hell, and which the late Dr. Parr 
was in the habit of settling by substituting Hades for Hell, was, as 
I have stated in my note, first alluded to by Dr. Butler; and therefore, 
if there be any flippancy or irreligious tendency in such annotations, 
the fault does not rest with me, but with learned divines who have 
preceded me as editors of Eschylus. 

I will conclude this letter with a short, but pithy, fable of A%sop, to 
prove, as in my own case, that one man may steal a sheep while 
another is hanged for looking over the hedge :— 


Hots vac icwy wor eabiovrac ev oxnvy 

a) , id , 
IIpojsaroy AvKog mpoandOev eyyue , Wor EiTEty, 
ki rour’ éxoiouy, éyéver’ iy moan Kpavy) ; 


I am, Sir, 
The Editor of Valpy’s Prometheus, with English Notes, 
GEORGE BURGES, 


P.S. Since writing the above, I am given to understand that 
Mr. Valpy has cancelled all the notes objected to, because he was 
unwilling that any of his editions should be thought, even remotely, to 
touch upon subjects likely to interfere with religion, or to wound the 
feelings of schoolmasters in any way whatever. 
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ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—You have fallen into two or three errors, when speaking, in 
your last number, of my little work, which I think fairly entitle me to 
a corner in your next publication for the purpose of explanation. 

1. You tell your readers of me, that “ he says, that Mr. A. Baring 
stated j in Parliament that the see of London is worth 100,000/. per 
annum,” &c.; and you ask “how does he excuse himself for thus 
circulating a gross falsehood ?” 

My reply is the shortest and simplest possible,—J never said so. 
The passage to which you allude is this : “ It was stated, a short time 
since, by Mr. Baring, in the House of Commons, we know not with 
what correctness, that within a few years, the see of London would 
become, by the termination of certain leases, worth nearly 100,000/. 
per annum.” 

Surely every one can see, at a glance, the vast difference of the 
statement which you attribute to me, and that which I actually made. 
In censuring the passage as it really stands, 1 think you should shew, 
either that the statement attributed to Mr. Baring was never made by 
him, or that that gentleman is of too careless or inimical a character to 
warrant me in quoting from him, or that the fact had been shewn to be 
otherwise.* As you have not done either, Imust continue to think that 


ee ee te —_— _-———= 


* It is matter of great regret that so very objectionable a chapter as that on 
Church Reform should have beeen inserted in so useful and excellent a work as that 
alluded to, and it is still more to be regretted that the author should thus persist in 
his views. 

It is unnecessary to reply to the singular reasonings in his letter. A very few 
words will suffice as to the facts. 

(1.) The review distinctly states that the author says he does not know whether Mr. 
Baring’s statement is correct! This is remarkable; what follows is rather more 
curious, The letter says that the review ought “ to shew that the fact had been shewn 
to be otherwise.” This is the very thing which the review does. It states that in the 
reports of the debates in Parliament, whence alone the author could have got authen- 
tic information as to Mr. Baring’s assertion, he would have found an authentic con- 


tradiction of it. The Bishop of London himself, in the Lords, stated the amount of 


his income distinctly. The author's not knowing or not alluding to this contradiction 
is one of the very things of which the review complains. Did the author overlook all 
this, and then write his letter of complaint? If so, this is really a strange waste of 
good time ; and the reviewer would be sorry to accuse the author of wilful suppre.- 
a a the words used. 

2.) As to any application of the phrase “timid and listless guardians of the 
church” to the clergy of Pancras and Marylebone, the letter writer must surely 
have been doing something else when he read the review. There is nothing like it. 


The fact is, that the reviewer understood him (rightly or wrongly ) to use the phrase of 


the Bishops, and not of “ the inferior clergy ;” and as to Pancras and Marylebone, 
they are not joined in the Review, but St. James's and Marylebone. One cannot 
reply farther to a charge made so much in the dark. 

(3.) The last observation is more applicable here. The ignorance imputed was 
an ignorance of the condition of the Crown livings, those belonging to the Chancellor 
being in general so notoriously small, and as notoriously constituting the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the livings belonging to the crown, two facts which make such a mea- 
sure as the author recommends impossible. 

Finally, the statement that the see of London is, or will shortly be, 100,000Z. a year, 
when it has been publicly stated to be under 14,0001, and the founding much 


reasoning on that addition would alone be a sufficient objection to the circulation of 


the work till so seriousa falsehood (not a wilful indeed, but not on that account a less 
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the passage in question is relevant and fairly introduced. It was 
part of my argument, as you are we ‘ll aware, that the metropolitan see 
ought to be divided into two, and that a large i increase of parish clergy 
was needed in such districts as Pancras and Marylebone. The object of 
adducing Mr. Baring’s statement was merely to shew that means of 
effecting these improvements might be found. 

2. You advert to my expression, “the timid and listless guardians 
ofthe church,’’ as if I had applied these terms to the clergy of Pan- 
cras and Marylebone; but I had applied them only where I still 
think them due—to the successive administrators of the last fifty years. 
You speak, in one sentence, of these great parishes ,as if you agreed 
with me in wishing them a large t addition of clergy. Inthe next, you 
assert, that the present establishment of those districts is able to effect 
all that could be asked or desired. If this be true, if eight ortenclergy- 
men be enough for Marylebone, with 120,000 inhabitants, then 
surely we must have fifty or a hundred too many in the city of Lon- 
don, which has only lL 30,000. No; the latter establishment is nearer 
the desirable point, and the former is deplorably and shamefully 
deficient. 

3. I had said, “ the crown holds the right of presentation to 1125 
benefices.”’ This, you say, “displays exceeding ignorance,’ inas- 
much as all but 150 of these “ be long to the C hanc ellor.” I do not 
know what ignorance is displayed in speaking of the latter class as 
belonging to the Crown ; | apprehend that they can only be said to 
é belong to the Chancellor’ in his capacity of servant and adviser of 
the Crown. Iam quite aware of the division of the Crown livings 
into two classes, but | do not see that this at all alters their character 
as Crown livings. 

My argument was simply this, that no right of private property would 
be infringed, norany principle sacrificed, by placing the temporalities of 
these livings in the hands of a commission, for the purpose of more 
equal distribution and the pi away with pluralities. ‘This argu- 
ment you do not assail. 

In conclusion, let me remark that the effect of your review must be, 
so far as its influence extends, to suppress most entirely the circula- 
tion of a work which you describe as being in the main “ most excel- 
lent.’ You aver that it contains “ positive falsehoods, mis-statements, 


dangerous falsehood ) is retracted. Indeed, as the author persists in saying that he can 
see no mis-statements in his work, though the review has referred him to an authen- 
tic contradiction of this great one (which, too, he ought to have known before) the 
matter is more serious, In the same way he entirely persists in passing over the in. 
formation offered him as to certain great parishes in London as unworthy of regard, 
and as not modifying at all his grievous accusations. To say that the church wants 
more strength in great towns is quite right. To leave wholly unnoticed the great 
efforts which are made is very unjust, and, i in such times as these, very mischievous. 
Instead of retracting, therefore, unfortunately, the accusation made against the 
‘“ Essays on Dissent” it must be repeated ; and as there seems no hope of convincing 
the author on these heads, he must be exhorted most strongly to consider whether his 
private opinions on Church Reform should be obtruded in a work on so general a 
question. Unless he makes it a matter of conscience, do not let him continue to pre- 


vent the circulation of his otherwise “ most excellent” work, by retaining what others 
cannot in conscience consent to circulate. —Eb. 
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exaggerations, and undeserved charges.’ 1 beg to say that I have 
re-examined it, and am unable to detect either. The points to which 
you have specifically adverted appear to me to be misconceptions of 
your own. Is it too much then to ask that you will either point out 
sufficient grounds for imputations of so serious a nature, or that you 
will, without delay, retract those imputations ? —_I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Tue AuTHOR OF THE “ EssAYS ON THE CHURCH.” 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Ecclesia Anglicana, a Poem, containing an Historic Portraiture of the British 
Church, with a particular reference to York Minster. By C. Overton, Curate 
of Romald-kirk. London: Rivingtons. 1833. pp. 144. 


Tus poem, which is sufficiently described in the title, does credit to Mr. 
Overton’s powers and feelings by its spirited versification and pious spirit, and 
the notes shew that he has both read and thought much on the subject. The 
reviewer wonders at finding now and then a couplet so exceedingly bald and 
flat as almost to provoke a smile ; and he has observed the same thing in several 
other poems lately, the authors of which had generally great spirit in versifi- 
cation. Do writers of verse never ask a friend to look over their works, or 
are friends too delicate to ‘ hint a fault ?”’ 





A Gift for Mothers. By the Author of “ Aids to Development.” London : 
Seeley and Burnside. 1833. pp. 288. 

Tue selections in this collection are in general very good—the original pieces 
moderate It is a little amusing, by the way, among the selections, to observe 
the care with which every high-church writer is excluded, being obviously 
looked on as a sort of horrible monster, a line of whose writings would con- 
taminate all the book. Yet there are just one or two high-church writers who 
are not absolutely blasphemers. There is another thing equally amusing, to 
find such large selections from those delightful volumes, the ‘‘ Guesses at 
Truth.” How they found their way into such exclusive company it is difficult 
to guess. 





Readings for Sunday Evenings. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1833. 
pp. 332. 

Tuts is a volume of Sermons selected, and a little shortened, from Barrow, 
Butler, Atterbury, Seed, Secker, Blair, Watts, &c., &c. The plan is perhaps 
judicious, and the matter is certainly good, as will easily be seen from the names 
of the authors. Blair, to be sure, is deservedly falling into neglect, and the 
reviewer would have preferred seeing more sermons on the great doctrines of 
the gospel as the foundation of all right practice. 





The Liturgy compared with the Bible. By the Rev. H. I. Bailey, P. Curate of 
Drighlington, near Leeds. Vol. 1. London: Rivingtons, Seeley, &c. 1833. 


Tue plan of this book is, to give in the margin the words of the Liturgy, and 
against them, in a larger type, all the passages of Scripture which justify them. 





SS = — 
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This is exceedingly useful, and does very great credit to the industry and care 
of Mr. Bailey. It is to be hoped that he will find sufficient encouragement to 
continue a work so convenient to every clergyman. This volume goes to the 
end of the Communion Service. 





Sermons on Public Subjects and Solemn Occasions. By Francis Skarray, B.D. 
Vol. II. London: Simpkin and Marshall. pp. 301. 


Tue following specimen of Mr. Skurray’s style and opinions will probably be a 
sufficient criticism :—* Already can we espy the dawning of day breaking on the 
obscurity of receding darkness. The invidiousness of religious distinctions is 
merged in conciliation—the prostitution of the Eucharist is abolished as the 
qualific ation for municipal offices and civil employments—the progressive 
amelioration of antiquated laws—the meditated mitigation of the penal code— 

and the sentiments and expression of kindlier feelings between British subjects 
and foreigners, furnish hopeful presages of universal pacification.” (p. 122.) 


-_— ---——— 


The Modern Claims to the possession of the extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, stated 
and examined, §c. By the Rev. W. Goode, M.A., Curate of Christ Church 


with St. Leonard Foster, London. London: Hatchards. 1833. pp. 260. 
8vo. 


Tuts is a work which has been very much wanted for some time, and is now 
exceedingly well executed. Mr. Goode adduces at great length the opinions 
of the early church respecting similar claims to those now advanced (in the 
case of the Montanists), and then goes on to notice the similar claims made 
in Bohemia, and by the so called French and English prophets, about 150 
years ago. The similarity of language, in all the cases, is very remarkable. 
Besides this historical part of the work, which shews great industry and very 
considerable learning, the more argumentative part of the book displays much 
good sense, quiet thought, and reasonable views of scripture. Nothing can 
go more directly to put an end to the present delusions, than the finding, by 
clear evidence, that precisely the same pretensions, the same positiveness, the 
same claims to prophecy, the same denunciations of approaching calamity, the 
same announcement of the immediate coming of the Millennium, &c., &c., have 
been so often exhibited before. With those, indeed, wnder the delusion, argument 
is out of the question. They have latterly made fearful progress in wildness. 
Not only do they now (implicitly, at least), on every occasion, argue in this 
way, and in this ak mne—"" You do not assent to our positions; very well, then 
you will goto hell ;”” but they are now exhibiting one common end of all mysti- 
cism, viz., an attempt to unite the dieaming and unreal with the substantial and 
palpable, Heaven, in the common sense, is, they say, too indefinite a notion to 
have any attractions or act at all as a motive; consequently, they assert that 


after the Millennium some ch ange is to be made in this world, where the good 
will then live for all e ternity. 


Nubia and Abyssinia ; comprehending the Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Reli- 
gion, Literature, and Natural History. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL D., 
with a Map and 12 engravings. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1833. 
pp. 440. (Epinsuren Casinet Liprary, Vol. XII.) 


Tats volume is a kind of supplement to the account of Egypt already pub- 
lished by the same author, and does not profess more than it performs in the 
title. The reader will find all the objects there mentioned, noticed, and satis- 
factorily noticed. The various accounts of modern travellers have «been 
faithfully examined, and Dr, Russell has presented the result of these inquiries 
in a very interesting form. The remains of antiquity in Nubia are of high 
interest, and of these there isa very full account. 


Vou. 1V.—July, 1833, . 
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A Clergyman’s Defence of himself for refusing to use the Office of Burial of the 
Dead over one who had destroyed himself, notwithstanding the Verdict of 
Insanily. By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, Rector of East Horsley, 
Surrey. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Tuts sermon contains a very powerful and convincing argument in defence 
of the line of conduct adopted by Mr. Perceval on a late occasion, when, 
having attended an inquest on a suicide, and felt that there was no shadow of 
evidence to support the verdict of lunacy, he felt himself bound in conscience 
to obey the clear directions of the rubric, and refuse to bury the corpse. The 
Reviewer has strong reasons to believe that the jury themselves, or some of 
them, would be ready to confess that had the deceased murdered another person 
instead of himself, they could have had no justification, from the evidence, for 
acquitting him on the plea of insanity. At all events, an old canon, quoted by 
Mr. Perceval, shews that the church always held it to be the duty of the 
clergyman to inquire and satisfy himself before he proceeded to burial. And 
on all accounts, a clergyman is bound not to play tricks with his conscience on 
a matter where the rubric is, to say the least, very strong, and where every- 
thing in his power ought to be done to deter others from so dreadful an offence 
against God. The whole tone of Mr. Perceval’s sermon shews that his mind 
is fully made up to submit to anything rather than violate his conscience. And 
if the parties bring the matter into the spiritual courts, it remains to be seen 
whether they will force a clergyman to violate his conscience, or protect him, 
if they find that he acts from no wrong motives, but from the very purest ones. 
It ought not to be forgotten that since the Act past which removed the neces- 
sity for burying wilful suicides in the cross roads, there is no excuse whatever 
for the jury which, out of an idle good nature, gives a verdict against or 
without evidence, and thus encourages a horrid sin. 





Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. James Slade, Vicar of Bolton, &c. 
Vol. Il. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 


Tus volume ought to have been noticed some numbers back. But Mr. Slade, 
and his useful and honourable labours as a parish priest, are too well known 
for his works to require notice in any Magazine—and his first volume would 
ensure attention to his second, The second may be safely recommended 
to clergy and laity alike. The sermon on “ Rejoice with them that rejoice,” 
is, perhaps, the best in the volume. 





Three Sermons on the Perpetual Obligations of keeping every Seventh Day holy, 
together with a Sermon on Drunkenness. By D. Creswell, D.D. London : 
Whittaker and Treacher. pp. 67. 


Remarks on the Due Observance of the Sabbath. London: Hatchard. 1833. 
pp. 25. 
A Letter toa M.P. on the Bill to enforce the Observance of the Sabbath. 


Dr. Creswett always writes with clearness, force, and closeness ; and 
his three Sermons on the Sabbath are as good a compendious view of the sub- 
ject as any which has yet been published. The second pamphlet (“ Remarks,” 
&c.) is highly creditable to the pious feelings and good sense of its author, 
and should be generally read. The third is an endeavour to shew that the 
desecration of the Sabbath both by God's direct judgment and by natural con- 
sequence bring down judgments on the land which is guilty of the sin. 


——_ 


The Cottager’s Prayer Book. By the late Rev. James Bean, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 1833. 

Tuest Prayers are exceedingly well meant, but are not, in the Reviewer’s 

judgment, very suitable to the class for which they are intended. 
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The Duty of a Christian People in the Removal of a Divine Visitation (on redeem- 


ing their Vows). By the Rev. N. Smart, M.A. Salisbury: Brodie and Co. 
1833. pp. 54. 


Tuts is a very impressive and earnest call, on a very important subject,—so 


well written and so soundly based on scripture, that it must be read with 
advantage. 





Provident Societics recommended, and their Operation described, in an account of 
one now at work in the neighbourhood of London. London: Rivingtons, 1833. 


Tus tract is most warmly recommended to general attention. It contains 
very valuable facts, and excellent remarks on them, with such minute practical 
directions as will enable inexperienced persons to commence the system. 


—_— 


Lent Lectures. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. London: Boone. 1833. 


Dr. Dinpin has here printed a series of the Lectures which he has given to 
his congregation in various years in the season of Lent; containing Lectures 
on the General Evidence of Christianity—on the Life of our Lord—on the 
Life of St. Paul—on the Lord’s Prayer—the Liturgy—the Creeds and Sacra- 
ments. These subjects are well-chosen, and Dr. Dibdin, who doubtless 
knows full well what a London audience is, tells them very plainly that he 
thinks it expedient not to attempt too much, but to set before them the 
strongest and most striking points of each subject. 





Fables, Original qnd Selected. By the late James Northcote, R.A. Second 
Series. London: Murray. 1833. pp. 241. 


Tuts is a most beautiful volume, doing the highest honour to Mr. Northcote 
as a skilful artist in combinations, and to the engraver who executed his designs. 
The woodcuts are, indeed, hardly to be equalled. The letter-press is not 
equal to them. The fables very often, at least, do not teach any very impor- 
tant truth, and take an ill-natured view of man. The last in the book is far 
the best and the pleasantest in every point of view. 


—_-.-. = 


The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in pursuit of Health. Cantos 1 and2. London: 
Longman and Co. 1833. pp. 80 and 96. 


An Essay on Woman. In 3 Parts. By N. Mitchell. London: E. Wilson. 
pp. 140. 


Woman, the Angel of Life. By Robert Montgomery. London: Turrill. 
1833. pp. 198. 


Poetic Vigils. By W. B. Baker. Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. pp. 199. 


The Renegade. By the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, A.M., Rector of Wastleton, 
Sussex. London: Longman and Co. pp. 174. 


Tue first of these poems is Byronian. The Pilgrim travels, no doubt, on a 
less faulty errand than Childe Harold, but still seems to look at things with 
the selfishness of an invalid. His creed is better too than Childe Harold's 
no creed, but yet seems to be little better than natural religion. An invalid 
MIGHT find greater comfort, and his poetry derive greater power over the 
heart by a less chilly belief than this. For the rest, the poem is very like 
Lord Byron, and displays a good deal of power. ; 
The second Poem is Darwinian, and is as fair an imitation of Darwin as 
the preceding one is of Byron. Indeed, it is rather pleasanter to read than 
Darwin himself, the verses not being so overloaded with finery as his are. 
Of Mr. Montgomery it is not necessary to say anything, as he has been so 
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long before the public, except that this poem is written ina metre in which he 
has not appeared before—the eight syllable couplet. The third canto is by 
far the best. Mr. Montgomery’s apology for Lord Byron (viz., that if he had 
married his first love, he would have been all that he ought) does not appear 
to the Reviewer to be true in fact or right in morals. 

For the fourth ofthese volumes, while it is very right in feeling, one can only 
wonder how it answers, or whether it answers to publish mere decent copies of 
verses which have nothing to offend indeed, but have not a single attribute of 
poetry. 

The fifth is a metrical tale of respectable versification, the scene of which is 
Persia, and the time, the beginning of the last century, when the son of Hus- 
sein, who had been dethroned in 1722, attempted to recover the throne from 
the successor of the usurper. 


A Translation of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Ignatius, and 
of the Apologies of Justin Martyr and Tertullian. By the Rev. T. Chevalier. 
Cambridge. Deightons, 1833. 8vo. pp. 502. 


Very warm thanks are due to Mr. Chevalier for this volume. The English 
reader was, indeed, acquainted with the epistles here given to him in Arch- 
bishop Wake's translation, which Mr. Chevalier has closely followed—and 
he might have found, though with difficulty, a translation of Justin Martyr, 
but of the Apology of Tertullian no translation existed ; and these treatises 
form together a body, so to speak, of practical ecclesiastical history of early 
date, better than any which an English reader can elsewhere find. The 
person who will read these treatises carefully, will, in truth, get more into the 
heart of primitive Christianity, into the feelings and notions of primitive 
Christians, than by reading any formal histories whatever. Mr. Chevalier’s 


Introduction and Notes contain much that is valuable, and deserve attentive 
consideration. 


Fridences of Ciristianiiy. By C. P. M‘Ilvaine, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. Lon- 
don: Fisher and Jackson. 1833. (Select Library, Vol. 1X.) 


Tuts volume contains a course of lectures given to a Society at New York, 
called ‘‘ The Young Man’s Society for Intellectual and Moral Improvement,’ 
in consequence of the author’s being requested to do so by the Chancellor of 
the University at New York. The order observed is to treat (1) of the 
authenticity of the New Testament; then (2) of the credibility of the gospel 
history; (3) on the evidence from miracles, (4) on that from prophecy, 
(5) on that from the propagation of Christianity, (6) on that from its 
fruits. It is avolume of no common merit—not, indeed, containing very 
much that is new, but putting former arguments very frequently with 
singular earnestness and force, and evidently written from the heart. The 
chapter on the credibility of the gospel history is particularly well done ; 
and the illustrations of the fulfilment of our Lord’s prophecy are admirably 
chosen. 

Some benefit might be obtained, if the excellent author would revise the 
book, by striking out the general declamations against the state of morals in 
heathen times from heathen authors ; ; for an infidel may justly say, that we 
can produce just as Strong statements from Christian writers of credit as to 
Christian morals. Sallust’s general assertions, for example, as to morals, are 
frightful authority. The facts of the case are that on which it turns, and they 
can be amply proved. Again, the reviewer would inguire whether Bishop 
M‘Ilvaine thinks that the argument for Christianity derives any force from 
vehement attacks on the private character of Hume, Voltaire, &c. To the 
reviewer it appears somewhat to lower the dignity of the subject. All men 
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know what Voltaire and Rousseau were, and the Christian would rather turn 
from them in disgust than dwell on such loathsome characters. Hume and 
Gibbon are men who can command no sympathy and no admiration.  Selfish- 
ness and coldness are written on every page of their lives; but it may be 
doubted whether Bishop M‘Ilvaine could sustain his charge of personal immo- 
rality against Gibbon. 

There is a long and laboured chapter against Hume’s argument as to 
miracles ; but it appears doubtful to the reviewer whether even Paley has 
argued this question quite rightly. With respect to prophecy, although 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine dwells on it at greater length than Paley, yet he makes it 
rather a subordinate branch of the evidences. All things considered, the re- 
viewer would be inclined to give it at least equal weight with any other 
branch, and to make the Old Testament an active and integral portion of ‘the 
evidences, instead of a sort of dead weight which derives all its own strength 
from the New Testament, instead of giving any to it. 


— -—__——s 


The Crusaders ; or, Scenes Events, and Characters from the times of the Crusades. 
By Thos. Keightley, author of the ‘‘ Mythology of Greece and Rome,” &c. 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 1833. pp. 378. (Published under 
the sanction of the Committee of General Literature appointed by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


Mr. Kerentiey has rendered most important services to the cause of 
literature. His larger work on ‘ Classical Mythology” is one of the most 
original and valuable works of the day; and his abridgment of it for the 
use of young persons, freed as it is from all which can defile and degrade the 
young mind, “ought already to have superseded every one of those foul and 
feeble volumes which have too long been a moral pest in schools. His recent 
work on “ Fairy Mythology” displays a most remarkable knowledge of the 
mythology of our European ancestors, and explains to us the origin of a 
thousand fables which amused our infancy, and still beguile our attention. 
The work under review is one in which Mr. Keightley has come down to the 
field of actual history. He has not given a regular history of the Crusades; 
but, very skilfully preserving the thread of the history, has selected, with 
great judgment, the most striking and attractive events of that remarkable 
portion of history, and has told them with much spirit and power. The 


present volume brings the story down to the fall of Edessa. A second is in 
preparation. 


The Sunday Library for Young Persons. Edited by the Rev. H. Ware, jun., 
Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in Harvard University. Vol. I. The Life 
of the Saviour. Reprinted from the American edition. London: Mardon. 
1833. pp. 240. 


Tuts work is written on unitarian principles. Besides which, it contains 
some extracts from the apocryphal New Testament, and allusions to the 
idle stories of our Lord and his mother which it contains. Although it finds 
fault with the stories, yet can any good be done by bringing such miserable 
trash as these apocryphal gospels &c. before the young ? 





The Coronal ; original Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By M. A. Browne. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1833. pp. 182. 


Mrs.or Miss Browne has really no inconsiderable share of poetical talent. But 
her genius is certainly more for profane than sacred poetry. In short, sacred 
poetry is not “ cuivis homini” or “ famine” either. ‘‘ The Young Eagle” 
and ‘* Last Prayers” are by no means every-day poems. 
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A System of Geography. By Thomas Ewing. Fourteenth edition. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1833. pp. 336. 

How much one would wish to be able to write books like Mr. Ewing. Here 

is a book in the fourteenth edition ; his “ Principles of Elocution” have gone 

through sixteen, and his ‘‘ English Learner” through eight. What testimony 

can acritic add to this?) Who would not envy so popular a writer? 





Authentic Letters from Upper Canada (with an Account of Canadian Field Sports 
by J. W. Magrath, Esq.) Edited by the Rev. T. Radcliff. Dublin: Curry 
and Co. 1833. pp. 334. 


Turse are letters from the various branches of Mr. Radcliff’s family, which 
has left Ireland to seek for peace and plenty in Canada. Mr. Magrath is also 
the son of an Irish clergyman settled as a missionary in Canada. The book 
is full of the most valuable and minute practical information for the better 
class of emigrants, on the expenses of going out, and the comparative expenses of 
cleared and uncleared land ; together with a most lively and interesting pic- 
ture of ‘‘ settling in the bush.” Mr. Thos. Radcliff’s letter on the state of 
religion, on the immediate want of something like thirty clergy in the part 
where his family is settled, and the provision for them, deserves every atten- 
tion. Can there be any difficulty found in procuring a supply for such a 
demand? If there be any difficulty, it must be the fault of government. 
Christian ministers will always be ready to face danger and _ privation if 
necessary ; but it is absurd to ask them to become the sef/led ministers of a 
country which is quiet and growing rich, and to deny them a decent provision. 
It does not seem quite certain what is allowed; but if it be a competence, 
there is great opportunity of usefulness, great interest and enjoyment, in this 
kind of life. 





A Popular History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations. By William Howitt. 
London: E. Wilson. 1833. 


‘« We have just received atreatise on Priestcraft, by Mr. William Howitt, one of the 
Quaker bapa. After a mere glance at its pages, we venture to predict for it a popu- 
larity, and what, we are persuaded, the talented author desires much more, a utility, 
equal to those of any book of the season. It will be read with great interest by 
nearly every body, except our poor friends of the British or Clerical Magasine, as 
Mr. Howitt very properly calls it. As for these, and the whole firm of Phillpotts 
and Co., they will be ready to ‘ swallow him up quick.’ We shall give our readers 
a specimen of the contents of the volume next week.” 


Thus says the un-Christian Advocate, and thus says Mr. Howitt. He, too, as 
he tells us in his preface, expects to be “‘ swallowed up quick,” and that all the 
fury of all the monsters belonging to the church will be let loose on him. 
How will the gentle pair be surprised at finding the Reviewer heartily recom- 
mend this volume to all who wish to enjoy that rare diversion in these days of 
trouble, a hearty laugh. Let the reader, for example, imagine a person who 
writes a book against priests of all ages and countries, so singularly well quali- 
fied as the author of the following paragraph :— 

“The heterogeneous materials of the church shewed conspicuously in the 
famous Assembly of Divines at Westminster, during part of Charles’s reign 
and a part of the commonwealth, in which the Genevan form of worship was 
admitted by some of the most celebrated bishops, among them Tillotson and 
Selden.” (p. 194.) 

To suppose that Tillotson was one of the Assembly of Divines is pretty well, 
but to metamorphose Selden into a bishop—Selden, whose name and history are 
knownto everybody, is indeed acapital performance ! Mr.William Howitt may 
be a great Quaker and a great bard, but Aistory, which he has now undertaken, 
he will for the future probably let alone. Even the (un)Christian Advocate itself 
would Aardly have made so very comical a blunder. But Mr. Howitt canno 
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be easy without shewing his learning. ‘‘ That the church has produced great 
men, who will not admit” (kind man) “ that remembers that Plato of preachers, 
Jeremy Taylor, Selden,” (poor Selden must be in the church!) “ Tillotson, 
Hooker, and others.” How well must he have studied both Plato and Jeremy 
Taylor! How well does he know the great divines of the church of England, 
when out of four names Selden and Tillotson are two. As to minor blunders, 
making Reuchlin into Reuchlerius (p. 124) &c. &c. are mere trifles. Indeed, 
one only smiles at this. After the “ Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society,” the 
«Christian Advocate,” and the “ Patriot,”’ no ignorance surprises one, But Mr. 
Howitt has his own line of superiority, in which he distances all these compe- 
titors, and that is in the art of wriding fine. The grand chapter in the book is 
the history of a confirmation, which is meant to be a fine piece of poetical 
painting. This Magazine cannot give any long extracts, and itis a sad pity, 
for so exquisite a piece of fine writing cannot be easily produced; but a few 
gems must be culled. The Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society tries very hard, 
and uses very long words (in the wrong sense, to be sure, even oftener than 
Mr. Howitt, so that it has its superiority too,) but it cannot come near him in 
the rhodomontade and bombast department. Mr. Howitt resolves that he 
will shew his powers in painting the beautiful scene which presents itself at a 
confirmation in the country, taking good care to finish, however, with shewing 
that the whole party ends with getting tipsy, so that, as he beautifully and 
charitably expresses it, the ceremony is a “ confirmation of the Devil ; and this 
clergymen know.” Let us, however, see his great powers. The children set 
off under the guidance of the village clerk or schoolmaster. ‘“ Tis suit of best 
black adorns his sturdy person, and his lappels (his lappels of all things, but it 
is to be remembered that this comes from a Quaker, who eschews such abomi- 
nations, and, of course, magnifies them to an enormous wickedness of dimen- 
sion,—however, Ais lappels) “ fly wide in the breeze that meets him.” After 
a most flaming description of the young ladies, he tells us of the boys, that 
“they are gloriously robed in corduroy breeches (!) blue worsted stockings, heavy 
nailed ankle boots, green shag waistcoats, neck handkershiefs of red, with long 
corners, that flutter in the wind, and coats shaped by some sempiternal 
tailor whose fashions know no change.” (This is the very man for Mr, 
Howitt’s society, who rest much of their merits on adhering to these change- 
less fashions and sempiternal tailors.) Then we get on to the clergy, who are 
‘« venerable old figures, with their sleek and ruddy faces, their black silk 
stockings glistening beneath their gowns, their canonical hats set most becom- 
ingly above.” Mr Howitt has a very keen eye for these things, but it may be 
doubted whether the canonical hat is so becoming as the genuine antique 
broad-brim. However, the Reviewer defers to Mr. H.’s better taste. ‘‘ We 
enter, and how beautiful and impressive is the scene. The whole of that gor- 
geous assembly, (the corduroy breeches and shag waistcoats, made by the 
sempiternal tailor, together with the clerk’s lappels and the parsons’ black silk 
stockings—gorgeous indeed !) on which the eye rests in palpable perception of 
the wealth, the refinement,” (as exhibited by the corduroy breeches) “ and the 
elevation of the social life of our country, is hushed in profound attention to the 
reading of the services of the day, by one of the clergymen. They are past; the 
bishop, followed by his clergy, advances to the altar.”” Now for a grand 
burst of poetry. ‘‘The solemn organ bursts forth with its thunder of harmo- 
nious sound, that rolls through the arched roof above, and covers every living 
soul with its bellows of tumultuous music (!) and with its appropriate depth (!) 
of inexpressible feeling touches the secret springs of wonder and mys- 
terious gladness in the spirits, and amid its imperial tones the tread of many 
youthful feet is heard in the aisle” (p. 265). If that is not fine writing, it 
would be hard to say what is. Once more,—‘‘ Tis done—again the tide of 
music rolls over us, fraught with tenfold kindling of that spirit which has 
seized on us, and, amidst its celestial exultings, that band of youthful ones has 
withdrawn and another has taken its place.” The Ecclesiastical Knowledge 
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Society is beaten for ever!—Of course, Mr. Howitt’s great genius draws a sad 
reverse. The Bishop, he allows, desires the young people to go home decently. 
But the clergy go to dine with the Bishop, and hand them over to the clerk— 
the clerk goes to buy cart-saddles(?) or groceries, and hands them to the third 
member of the hierarchy, the schoolmaster, and he goes to discuss ‘the works 
of some new Dilworth or Entick,’ with his brother dominies of the town. 
(How natural, exact, and true to the life is all this!) And then follow drunk- 
enness and licentiousness, &c. &c. 

But Mr. Howitt, as a poet, thinks it necessary to shew his power of inven- 
tion ; and this power he possesses most eminently. Few books even on this sub- 
ject have shewn more. But a great critic, in ancient times, recommended 
that poets should attend to prodability in their inventions ; and, perhaps, in 
this single particular, Mr. Howitt fails, though this is said with deference to 
his great powers for the fabulous. For example, hetells us that ‘the ignorant, 
the brutal, the utterly debauched (clergy) live without shame, and tyrannize 
without mercy over their poor uncultivated flocks, and that, within his own know- 
ledge, he can go over almost innumerable(!) parishes and find matter of astonish- 
ment at the endurance of Englishmen’! After three grand fables, in the usual 
style, about clergymen who are monsters of wickedness, but have no names, he 
ends with a very long one which, he says, he knows also, adding thatthe his- 
tory of this one parish would be the history “of thousands, were they related’’(!), 
the said ¢rue history being this, that within the memory of man, in this parish, 
there has not been a decent clergyman; that of three who are remembered, the 
first was a sot, the second was a sot, and so was his wife, and the third is a sof, 
who cheats attorneys, and got a commission to prove wills and cheat people, éi// 
the proctor was informed of it! ! The sot, No. 2, seduced a woman of pro- 
perty who afterwards married and was starved to death, turned his wife off, 
and sotted more and more. After all this come a grand display of the fabu- 
lous and some beautiful morality. ‘When he administered the sacrament to 
the sick, he advised them not to take much of the wine” (it being so noto- 
riously the custom in the church of England for every one to do so! Good Mr. 
Howitt!) “lest it should increase their fever; adding, charitably, that he would 
drink it for them, and it would do as well(!) In short, he was not without redeem- 
tng qualities, but he is dead!!”” All this is exactly in the taste of the “ Christian 
Advocate,” and that amiable paper is to be congratulated very sincerely on hav- 
ing found an ally so kindred in spirit. But as to any anger against such a person 
as Mr. Howitt, no churchman will feel any. By the way, what are Mr. 
Howitt’s opinions? He is a quaker—but a quaker who quotes W. J. Fox 
as a divine, Shelley as a poet, and calls Mr. Bentham ‘one of the noblest 
minds that ever blessed carth by its presence,” is rather a curious quaker. His 
honesty is rather curious also. He says that only eighty rectors and vicars 
resigned their livings at the Reformation, while 2000 of the Presbyterian 
clergy did so at the Restoration, very honestly omitting that three times as 
many thousand of the church of England did so at the Rebellion. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Beverley, The Essex Independent,” “ ‘The Carlisle 
Journal,” “ The Westminster Review,” &c., are the great authorities of this 
learned person—that the admirable state of religion in America is his sheet 
anchor in argument—that he makes the church revenues above eight millions 
(this 1s “too late, a week,’’ good Mr. Howitt, since the Whig Ministers have 
told in Parliament the real state of the case), and that his language is such as 
one migh t expect from an admirer of Mr. Beverley and the ‘‘ Essex Indepen- 
dent.” Wretch, villain, beast, brutal, &c. &c., are the gems which adorn every 
page. To this it may be added, that his conceptions of Christianity are that 
Christ came to bring freedom into the world. The language which he uses is 
this :— 

** His system, unlike all other systems of worship, was bloodless, bound- 
lessly beneficent, inexpressibly pure; and, most marvellous of all, went to 
break all bonds of body and soul, and to cast down every temporal and 
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spiritual tyranny.—Demolishing the most inveterate prejudices among men, by 
appearing a poor man amongst the poor, by tearing from aristocratic pride and 
priestly insolence their masks of most orthodox assurance, (!) &c., &c., he laid 
the foundations of civil and religious freedom, of mental power growing out of 
unrestrained mental energies, (!) and of love and knowledge co-equal in 
extension with the world. ‘This perfect freedom of universal man (!) he 
guarded by leaving no vecregs, &c., &c., &c.”” Thus our Lord is made out 
to be a sort of democratic reformer, who came to put down kings and priests ! 

Very little more, after this, need be said of this amiable person. The last 
extract, absurd and ludicrous as it is in language, is not calculated to excite 
anything but disgust. Let Mr. H. abuse the clergy as he will, but let him 
spare his Saviour. 

‘* Persist, by nature, sense, and taste unawed, 
But learn, ye Dunces, not to scorn your God.” 


This is a wholesome piece of advice, and not a little required by Mr. Howit; 
who, after pointing out the wickedness of certain Jewish priests, refers this to 
the essence of the institution; and, in speaking of tithes, characterizes them 
as detestable in their nature. When we remember that the Jewish priesthood 
and tithes were institutions of God, this advice noé fo scorn him is indeed not 
unnecessary. As to the coarseness and vulgarity of the style, and the self- 
contradictions running through the whole of this common-place compilation 
of all the old stories of popery, the inquisition, &c., &c., it is not worth while 
to notice them. Nor is it necessary to do more than notice the fact that, 
besides the indications of profaneness above mentioned, every page gives 
token of an anti-Christian spirit, for there is hardly a page through the book 
which does not contain the coarsest and bitterest revilings. Some people 
may wonder at this coming from a Quaker, but the fact is, that that sect 
is divided into two very different classes. It contains many indviduals 
remarkable for their acquirements, and earnestly striving to live up to their 
professions of Christian gentleness. But there is a larger class among them 
in the present day, radicals in politics, and Socinianized in belief, who are as 
turbulent, mischievous, and as much opposed to every thing like a gentle 
spirit, as the members of any party. More bitter and pertinacious hatred of 
the church, more constant opposition to it, more Jesuitical and underhand 
manceuvring, does not exist among any sect than among this worse part of the 
Friends. And yet, to do them justice, few among them would be so 
unchristian as Mr. Howit, and fewer still as ignorant and as absurd. As far 
as the church is concerned, the reviewer can say with truth, that Mr. H. and 
his book are entire matters of indifference. Such vulgarity, as is found in 
almost every page, united with such rhodomontade, and such singular blunder- 
ing about common facts, will entirely prevent any harm coming from the 
intentions of the author. He has indeed written himself fiend in every page ; 
but then it is such a poor paltry atom of a fiend that no one can regard its 
raving. A toad spits out a great quantity of filthy venom, but when it fancies 
itself a viper and thinks that people will be afraid of its poison, one can only 
laugh at the folly of the reptile. 





MISCELLANEA. 


MORE THINGS TO BE LAMENTED. 
( From the Home Missionary Magazine. ) 
SeconDiy, That more ministers do not attend prayer-meetings, to guide the 
devotions and give an address to those who come. It may be urged, that 
persons can pray without the presence of their pastor, and better for him in 
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his absence than in his presence. One word to those who pray—not to be 
tedious ; a short impressive prayer is far more interesting than a long and 
tedious one. Some persons are deterred from coming by the tediousness of 
those who engage ; and ministers who had come to address their people have 
no time left for the exercise. 

Third, That ministers are so seldom sent for to visit the sick of their flock,— 
so seldom made friends and counsellors by their people in the hour of trouble, 
—and so seldom invited by their hearers to address their households on the 
important subjects of religion ;—surely this is to be lamented. 

Fourth, That so few of the more respectable part of some churches are 
willing to go forth to the help of the Lord, by visiting the sick, distributing 
tracts, and teaching the rising race; leaving these services to others whose 
love and zeal are warmer, but whose qualifications are often far less. 

Fifth, That so little encouragement is given to some pious men, who spend 
their time, and talents, and property, in providing useful books for their fellow- 
creatures. It is notorious that some of the most valuable books ever presented 
to the religious part of the community, have scarcely paid the expense of the labour 
in getting them up.—([But then the pious men ought not to regret that!) The 
world will encourage the publication of the writings of aByron, a Walter Scott, 
&c., while the writings of some pious men, which are calculated to do good to pre- 
cious souls, are passed by with indifference : surely this is to be lamented; and 
especially should congregations encourage the labours of their pastors in this 
respect, who devote some of their leisure hours to the press, to make up, if 
possible, the deficiency of subsistence furnished by the people whom they serve (!!) 
(Then the voluntary system does not altogether answer !] 

Sixth, That persons should be so unaccountably backward in paying their pew 
rents—[what! under the voluntary system ?]—by which means the deacons of 
churches often find a difficulty in making up the very inadequate salary allowed 
to their pastors (!) Such persons must pay their house-rent, but they with- 
hold that which is to support the servant of God and his family. This is a 
glaring and extensive evil in our churches. If the offenders herein would seri- 
ously consider, if they would remember their obligations to God and his 
servants, surely they would no longer offend, for it is nothing short of injustice. 


LEPORTS. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

A Meetine of the Committee of the National Society took place on the 5th 
of June, at which were present the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, Lichfield, Bangor, St. David’s, Chester, Carlisle, 
and Exeter; Rev. Dr. D’Oyley, Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Rev. J. C. Wigram, 
Rev. H. H. Norris, and J. Trimmer, Esq. The schools of 15 places were 
received into union, and grants voted in aid of the erection and enlargement 
of school-rooms in 21 places ; amounting in the whole to 1,055/. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meretine of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place 
on Monday the 17th of June; his Grace the Archbishop of York in the 
chair. There were present, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lichfield and 
Coventry, Bangor, Chester, and Chichester; Lord Kenyon, Lord Bexley, 
T. G. Estcourt, Esq. M.P., the Rev. Archdeacon Watson, the Rev. Dr. 
Shepherd, the Rev. John Lonsdale, Wm. Cotton, Esq., J.S. Salt, Esq., &c. &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
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the necessity of the case, were voted towards enlarging, by rebuilding, the 
chapel of St. Luke Heywood, in the parish of Bury, county of Lancaster ; 
enlarging the chapel of Armley, in the county of York ; enlarging, by re- 
building, the church at Lytc hett Minster, | in the county of Dorset ; enlarging, 
by rebuilding, the church at Wolford in the county of Warwick ; building a 
district chapel at Shildon, in the parish of St. Andrew Auckland, county of 
Durham; building a church at Worsthorne, in the chapelry of Burnley and 
county of Lancaster; building a church at Burnley, in the county of Lan- 
caster; enlarging the galleries in the church of St. Mary, Bridgnorth, 
in the county of Salop; re-arranging the seats in the church at Long Mel- 
ford in the county of Stafford; re-arranging the seats in, and repairing, 
the church at Checkley, in the county of Stafford; enlarging the chapel 
at Bloxwich in the county of Stafford ; enlarging and re-arranging the 
seats in the church at Teddington; re- pewing and repairing the church at 
Eckington, in the county of Derby; enlarging the church at Darlaston, in the 
county of Stafford ; restoring the church of St. Peter, Birmingham, destroyed 
by fire. 





TRIALS. 





ITigh Court of Delegates.—Friday, June 14. 
WILCOX tv. WHITE. 


Tuis was an appeal from the Arches Court, in a suit brought by appeal from 
the Consistory Court of London, in which the office of the judge had been 
promoted by Dr. White, perpetual curate of Hampstead, against the Rev. Mr. 
Wilcox, for performing divine service, as a clergyman of the church of 
England, administering the sacrament, &c., in Downshire Chapel, in that 
parish, without licence from the ordinary and leave from the incumbent. In 
both Courts, the defendant was held to have acted illegally, was admonished 
to abstain, and was condemned in costs. 

After hearing Dr. HaeGarp and Mr. Beere, on the part of the appellant, 
and Dr. Appams and Mr. Fouuert in support of the sentence, 

Their Lorpsurps remained a short time in consultation, and adjourned 
without coming to a decision. 

The Commission consisted of Mr. Baron Bayley, Mr. Justice Taunton, and 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet; with Drs. Burnaby, Daubeney, Phillimore, Blake, 
and Curteis. 

Saturday, June 22nd.—The Court met to-day to deliver their judgment in this 
case, which was, that the decree of the court below should be confirmed, and 
that the cause should be remitted. No order was made as to the costs, and 
therefore each party will have to pay his own, which is the usual course in 
cases of great nicety or hardship. 


THE LAWS OF PEWS. 


Sir J. Nrcnouy, in a late elaborate judgment, says—‘‘ By the general law, 
and of common right, all the pews in a parish church are the common 
property of the parish; they are for the use in common of the parishioners, 
who are all entitled to be seated, orderly and conveniently, so as best to 
provide for the accommodation of all. The distribution of seats rests with 
the churchwardens, as the officers, and subject to the control of the ordinary. 
Neither the minister nor the vestry have any right whatever to interfere with 
the churchwardens in seating and arranging the parishioners, as often 
erroneously supposed ; at the same time, the advice of the minister, and even 
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sometimes the opinions and wishes of the vestry, may be fitly invoked by the 
churchwardens, and, to a certain extent, may be reasonably referred to in this 
matter. The duty of the churchwardens is to look to the general accom- 
modation of the parish, consulting, as far as may be, that of all its inhabitants. 
The parishioners, indeed, have a claim to be seated according to their rank 
and station; but the churchwardens are not, in providing for this, to overlook 
the claims of all the parishioners fo be seated if sittings can be afforded 
them.—Legal Examiner.” 
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EXPENSES OF A FARM HIRED IN ORDER TO GIVE EMPLOYMENT 
TO THE POOR, 


Sir,—I send you a statement of the accounts for two years of a farm* of 55 acres 
which was hired at Michaelmas, 1830, by the parish in which I reside, for the 
purpose of giving employment to such able-bodied labourers as the overseers 
were bound to set to work. | also subjoin a comparative statement of the results 
of the employment of the same amount of labour in spade husbandry and its 
employment on the roads. It will be seen, that, although the farm is con- 
ducted at a great apparent loss, the measure, as contrasted with road work, is 
of some benefit to the parish. I must also observe that I am not at all 
qualified to superintend such an undertaking, and that those to whom its 
management was committed have never paid any real attention to the mode in 
which it is conducted. Every allowance must, therefore, be made for the want 
of good management ; and the experiment must be considered as having been 
made under the greatest probable amount of disadvantage. 


Account for the year ending Michaelmas, 1831. 
DISHURSEMENTS., RECEIPTS. 
5. d.| wee 
Inventory on taking the farm... 103 17° 9 | 29 qrs. 1 bush. of wheat, average 
Cla Ger OE kccdcscchdcidaainsens 33 16 10 ICR DNs. BOM. ccnsvsntecsescaces 841 0 4 
Sundry implements, and Smith's | 44 qrs. 44 bush. beans, av. pr. 35s. 73 O 8 
bill for repairing ............ 10 16 O | 34 qrs. 4 bush. oats, do. 15s... 25.17 6 
Fifteen loads of lime for manure 12 0 0 | 16 qrs. 4bush. barley, do. 20s. 7d. 1619 6 
Hire of horses for harrowing &c. 15 15 O | Bacres, 2 rds., 16 ps. of clover 
PasOctia) PAB. .ccccccccecscccecess 4,19 4 
Compositiont for Vicarial tithe 220 | 
DEE cinauierlamins aammitenineseerss 6115 0} 
| 


Keep of Sheep on 6 acres of turn- 

nips, not finding hurdles, fodder, 

ON GRID cictanckcccindices ws we © 
Expenditure other than labour 939 1 11 | 26 sacks of potatoes, at 2s. 6d... 3.5 «O 
Wages of the labourers set to Inventory of effects as they would 

WORT cocvvencecsoncesassncnaeene 392 8 4 be appraised to an incoming 


= | ener re seusenes . 614 0 
Fotal... 681 10 3 











Total received... 310 19 3 
The amount expended ofherwise than in labour appears to be 2891. 1s, 11d. ; 
this deducted from the receipts leaves a balance of 21d. 17s. 4d. to be set 
against the wages of the able-bodied labourers set to work. 
£392 8 4 
2117 4 
Thus the apparent loss by the farm is, ——————-.£370 11 0 


* The Editor has the warmest thanks to offer to the writer of this valuable paper, who 
has put him in possession of the name of the parish as well as his own. 


t Great tithe taken in kind by the lessee. 
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The amount realized by barley and by oats will at once shew that bad fortune 

was added to bad management this season. The next year’s account will also 
afford proof of this fact. 


Account for the year ending Michaelmas, 1832. 


DISBU RSEMENTS. RECEIPTS. 

s. d. tf s.d. 

Inventory at Michaelmas 1831... 65 14 0 | Wheat, 52 qrs. 2 bush., aver. price 
at FOF CE sasicsntseccciccdsneesed 27 10 O Os. Dic cenciaccattncinenminaseniions 143 0 8 
PPATOGRE COREG oc cciicccccscccccscses 60 10 3} Inferior Wheat, 11] bush., at4s.6d. 2 9 6 

ERPUOMAOMED: scessccccccescccccsvesss 2 8 6 | Oats, 57 qrs. 7 bush., average price 
REG OE NING cicsisccsnssccctatiace 1b 14 3 Res GRE MORE scacceccsensesccee 5016 1 

UE incitididicnitiidiietseeieitec -. 61.15 0 | Inferior, 10 qrs. 4 bush, at 8s. Ld. 
—__—- I iccndenssessssscscintons @ eeccece 454 

Expenditure other than labour, 233 12 0 | Beans, 43 qrs. 4 bush., average 
Labour eeeeeeeeesees TITTITITITIL TL ee 427 12 l 2Ss. Sid Coccccccccsccces © OO Oeeeres 63 15 0 
———. | Inferior, 4 bush., at 2s. 6d.......... 010 0 
661 4 1 | Potatoes, 14 sacks, at 2s. 6d....... 11 0O 

George Pack, one year’s rent and 
rates for one acre......... ecetnees lls 0 
Inventory of effects at Mich. 1832 61 2 0 


Total receipts... 329 10 11 
Expenditure exclusive of labour... 233 12 0 





Balance to set against labour ...... 95 13 11 
427 12 1 
95 18 ll 


Apparent loss by the farm ——————-.€331 13 2 


If the sums which were expended on spade labour in 1831 and 1832 
respectively had been expended in setting the same individuals to work on the 
roads, the result would have been nearly what the subjoined statement 
makes it. 


The manual labour on one mile of road* is as follows :— 


se weé 

Preparing the road at 2s. & rod..........ee0+ 32 0 0 
Digging stone at 6s. 8d. the rod ..........+. 106 13 4 
Breaking ditto at 12s. a Tod ......cccceeeeeees 192 0 O 

N.B. Eight cords of stone to the rod. 330 13 4 


Carting at 1s. a cord (which is much be- 
low the average price )........cssceceeeeees 123 0 0 


Now it appears from this statement that an expense of 128/. must be 
incurred by the parish in carting only, to say nothing of tools and extras, to 
enable them to set to work on the roads men whose wages amount to 
3301. 13s. 4d. Omitting fractions, and increasing the 330/. to 3921. the 
1281. would become 152/. (for 330 : 392 : : 128 : 152.) The Account for 1831 
will then stand thus :— 

S & & 


On the parish farm the receipts, after replacing the outlay neces- 
sary to set the men to work, amount by the statement to... 21.17 4 


On the road the outlay would be, carting......... {152 0 0 162 0 0 
Tools &e....... 10 0 0 7 
And, as there would be no return, the difference in favour of the 
pereeh Teteh WOME Di. cccccsecesncsressuasicevsareesootsesébienagines 183.17 4 


* Parish road is intended, 
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The Account for 1832. 





£e @ 
Balance by the foregoing statement ...........ceseeeseeeeecsees .- 8 18 It 
The carting, estimated as before ......... . £168 0 0 15> 0 0 
( Viz. 330 : 427: : 128: 165) Tools &c... 10 0 0 
Difference in favour of parish farm ...........scseeeeeees scocossscee 270 18 J] 


A rate at 1s. in the pound raises about 100. It thus appears that an Is. 6d. 
rate was saved in the year ending Michaelmas, 1831, and a 2s. 6d. rate in the 
following season, by the change from road work to spade husbandry. 

Having said thus much in favour of spade-husbandry farms, I wish to 
mention one or two considerations which have occurred to me, and which 
lead me to suppose, not that such farms are unworthy of being adopted, but 
that the benefit derived from them will be found to be of a negative rather than 
of a positive kind; that is to say, that it will shew itself in the diminution of 
loss rather than in direct gain, and that we must not entertain too sanguine 
anticipations as to the degree even of this negative advantage. 

First of all we must expect to find bad management as the rule, and good 
as the exception. For the managers must, in most cases, be farmers, who 
have their own business to attend to. They cannot, therefore, be expected to 
bestow more than a cursory and incidental notice on a concern which will 
yield but little direct advantage to themselves with any degree of care that 
they can reasonably hope to be able to betow upon it. 

In the next place, there must be a very considerable difference between the 
ordinary mode of farming and spade cultivation ; and it will require, not only 
some talent, but some time, to learn the most advantageous method of manage- 
ment. Again, the procuring of manure constitutes an inherent difficulty. 
To purchase all the stock which would be wanted to produce it on the farm 
would require a considerable capital—the very thing which is wanting in 
those parishes which have a large number of superfluous labourers. And it is 
not by any means universally the case that stock can be obtained to be turned 
into the straw yard at a weekly stipend. Lastly, the very time at which the 
parish farm is inundated with labourers is that at which the weather is 
unfavourable for working on the land, which circumstance constitutes the 
ordinary motive of their masters in turning them off. After harvest the 
farmers are busy in breaking up their own ground for the following season, 
and the weeds have time to grow up and shed their seeds on the parish farm 
before any considerable number of men are thrown upon the hands of the 
overseers. And in the spring the crops are, from the same reason, too late in 
the ground. This was the occasion of the total failure of our barley crop in 
1831. 

I have sometimes thought, with reference to this last class of objections, 
that it would be wise to quarter a certain set of labourers (perhaps twelve) 
upon the parish farm, to the exclusion of all others. The result would be, I 
imagine, that those individuals and their families would be kept at a small 
expense, and the introduction of parish agreements would be much facilitated 
by the diminution of the number of hands which would remain to be divided 
amongst the occupiers. However, as I have never made any trial of this sys- 
tem | cannot speak of it with any confidence. 

I am happy to say that the labour rate, which was adopted last winter on 
the principles described in my former letter, continues to work well. There is 
hardly aman unemployed; and I hope that in our next year’s account we 
shall not see the rent stated as 612. 15s., and the rates 607. 10s. 3d. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, X. 


Ee a ae 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TOWARD THE RE-CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARO- 
CHIAL CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, STAMFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
( Sent for insertion. ) 


Tue Church of St. Michael having been overthrown by a series of unfore- 
seen and unfortunate occurrences, the parishioners feel themselves constrained 
to appeal to the sympathy of the wealthy and benevolent. The extreme po- 
verty of a great part of the population, the heavy sums with which it is 
already burdened, and the comparatively large amount of the funds required 
(upwards of 4000/.), involve it in difficulties, which, without adequate assist- 
ance, will be found insurmountable. Its humble and respectful plea therefore 
is, that in the present critical and perilous state of the times, the friends of the 
Established Church may be expected to do that which in other times, and under 
other circumstances, they might not consider it right or expedient to do. 


The Parish of St. Michael £1500] Hon.and Rev. T. Dawnay £10 
The Marquess of Exeter . 300] T. Browne, Esq. (Stamford) 40 
G. Finch, Esq., M.P. . . 100] Earl Fitzwilliam . . . . 25 
The Bishop of Lincoln . . 50 


eee 





CHURCH REFORM. 





Tur gentleman who made the Index to the volume lately published 
by the Commissioners of Inquiry as to the Poor Law, has recorded 
it, as his opinion at least (if not that of the itinerant commissioners), 
that that portion of the country gentlemen of England who hold office 
as magistrates (i. e. the chief among the body) are liable to the trifling 
accusations of cowardice, ignorance, and selfishness at least. Now the 
writer of these lines does not concur inthat verdict, but feels very consi- 
derable indignation at it; and yet he must say, that if the accused were 
to be judged by aconsiderable portion of those who represent the whole 
ina certain great assembly, the Index-maker might allege some strong 
arguments on his side of the question. What, for example, is to be 
said of the manliness and courage of a set of country gentlemen, who, 
night after night, get up in that assembly and rail against the church 
and the clergy whenever the church is mentioned, accusing the clergy 
of extortion, greediness, and everything which is base, to gratify their 
own spite and that of the worst part of their constituents, Anowing 
that there is no clergyman present to reply? Vf any person did this in 
any other house, he would be despised as unmanly and ungenerous. 
But, in an honourable house, this, no doubt, is very honourable and 
manly conduct. At least, if the Index-maker should say otherwise, 
the writer will not. He has not the least inclination to be rebuked by 
a grave and dignified person, nor (like one who was so rebuked 
formerly) to be obliged to wipe his knees, after asking pardon (not of, 
of course, but) im a very dirty house indeed. 

Then the ill-disposed Index-maker might say (no doubt quite 
falsely) that it did not indicate a ¢ota/ absence of selfishness, to see 
persons trying, by every possible means, to bring the church property 
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more within their grasp, and resolutely determined, at the expence of 
clergy and tenants alike, if they possibly can, to get one-tenth which 
does not belong to them at all, because nine-tenths already do. 

As to ignorance, it may be feared that the Index-maker would 
vapour very considerably indeed, and would really fancy (perverse 
and ill-conditioned man) that the speakers in this great assembly, the 
member for this Rape and that County, do give him ground for think- 
ing that their views are not quite the widest, their reasonings the 
clearest, nor their information quite the most accurate in the world. He 
might ask, how it can happen that persons (very amiable, inoffen- 
sive gentlemen, no doubt, but still) who, in their own neighbour- 
hood, would hardly be allowed to give an opinion (and certainly 
would never be asked for one) on cutting a ditch, or setting up a turn- 
pike-gate, all of a sudden, make long speeches about translations of 
bishoprics, in this great assembly, and are listened to with great atten- 
tion, unless their brethren (being in sufficient number to support them 
and obtain attention) were much delighted with their wisdom and 
eloquence? 

A single word must be said on another subject. Lord Morpeth made 
a great virtue, the other day, of the support which he had given to the 
church, at a popular meeting, and said, that if bishops voted, as he did not 
approve, on political questions, he and otherscould not continue to do so, 
Now, every one felt respect for Lord Morpeth’s manly and Christian 
avowal of his principles on the occasion alluded to. But why did he 
make it? Was it to do his duty to God and his own soul, or to plead asa 
merit with good churchmen? What can so excellent a man as Lord 
Morpeth mean by such language ? If he supports the church from any- 
thing but a conscientious conviction that he is supporting the truth, 
how can he excuse himself? If he has that conscientious conviction, 
how can he excuse himself for boasting of having done what he was 
bound, as an immortal being, answerable to God, to do? Let no man, 
whatever be his station, think that he does the church honour, or con- 
fers obligation on it, by supporting it. The church of Christ confers 
obligations unspeakable on him, but can receive none from him. It 
demands support on grounds which are of the utmost importance, not 
to itself, but to the individual whom it addresses; and it is at his own 
peril that he refuses to consider the question, or to act, when he has 
considered, as conscience dictates. 

One gets tired of noting all the attacks made by the courageous 
gentlemen of the House of Commons on the defenceless church and 
clergy. But, considering that Dr. Lushington holds high appoint- 
ments from the clergy, it would be just as decent in him if he did not 
take every opportunity to vent the bitterness which he obviously feels 
towards the church. He wishes to press the Tithe Bill this Session 
because tithes are so detestable, and because a spirit of resisting tithes 
has arisen in England. His wish must have been father to the 
thought ; for no one but himself has heard of it. And he had better 
consult the /andholders, not landowners, on the subject. What right 
has a man who is profiting by the kindness of the church and 
its appointments thus to increase the difficulties which beset it, to 
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proclaim his conviction of the injustice of its mode of support, and 
thus call down fresh clamours from the disaffected ? 

To pass to a different subject. One of the signs of the times is a 
Visitation Sermon,* preached before an archdeacon, and published at 
his request, and that of the clergy, in which, not only is the present 
mode of receiving church revenue denounced as full of evil, but altera- 
tions in the Liturgy and Articles are called for. Archdeacon Bathurst 
was always a reformer, and it can be no charge against him that he 
adheres to his principles. But did a large body of clergy rea//y hear 
this with approbation, and send it forth to the world? Alas! alas! 
for the church, if this is so. And on what grounds is the call for 
these changes made ?_ Because there is a clamour—because, if we do 
not do it ourselves, it will be done in spite of us! Oh! worst of all 
grounds, most fatal, and lowering of all views! /Vill be done. What 
will be done? Shall | be compelled, by all the Parliaments which 
ever were, or will be, to adhere to a new liturgy and new articles, of 
which I do not approve? ‘They may turn me out of my preferment, 
and set up Mahometanism, if they will, but the Liturgy and the 
Articles are existing things, which they cannot strip me of, nor pre- 
vent me from adhering to. If a man thinks the Liturgy and Articles 
bad, ¢hat is a reason for wishing them altered, but to say they should 
be altered by us, though we approve of no alterations, because others 
will make them, because the Liturgy is not comprehensive enough to 
take in those who do not agree with us, though very beautiful, and the 
Articles keep out some of our excellent brethren, is tritling with our 
own souls and those of our flocks. Do we believe that one single 
dissenter would be brought in by our altering those articles which we 
do not think vital? And if not, are we prepared to alter those which 
we do? 

These are the things which will destroy the church, if anything 
will. These are the things which prevent men from joining it. When 
pastors and ministers are loud and foremost in pointing out faults, 
and calling for amendments and alterations, how can they ask men to 
join achurch which they have just been denouncing ? A well-known 
dissenting minister in the North said to a friend of the writer's, a short 
time ago, “If you knew our condition, you would know that you need 
have no fear from us. But you have reason to fear the meddlers and 
reformers among yourselves.’ How, indeed, can such persons complain 
(as the author of this sermon does in the first part of it) of the attacks 
on the church? Who invite them, who justify them, but persons who 
make such declarations as he does? The truth in this matter is very 
plain. If we are not satisfied that the church, on the vast majorit 
of points, is not only defensible, but right, we had better leave it. If 
we are, it will not do for those who are entrusted with so glorious a 





* “The Wisdom of the Established Church, in the present Crisis, considered. A 
Sermon preached at Blofield, May 1, 1833, at the Visitation of Archdeacon Bathurst, 
and published by desire of himself and the clergy present. By the Rev. J. D. 
Borton, M.A., Rector of Blofield, and Vicar of Felmingham. Norwich. 1833.” 
It is only due to Mr. Borton to say, that the language is yery temperate, and the 
sermon very well written. 


Vow. 1V.—July, 1833. M 
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cause to be perpetually calling out that they are quite sensible of this 
imperfection, and that trifling defect. They only shew that their heart 
is not in the cause for which they contend, and they supply every 
faint-hearted churchman with reasons for leaving the church, and 
every dissenter with reasons for remaining out of it. 

The plain truth must be spoken. If this goes on, there must be the 
worst schism which has ever afflicted the church yet. For be it known 
to those who are so greedy for alterations, that there are men in the 
church, not few in number, not weak in power, who will leave them in 
a body to their new friends, their new opinions, and their old prefer- 
ments, and will, without hesitation, choose poverty with a good con- 
science, instead of new opinions with a bad one. These men are the 
quiet party; they are not meddlers—not talkers—but their spirits 
are at length stirred within them;* and (the writer knows what he 
is saying) they are preparing to take a very vigorous and a very 
decided part on the side of principle, come what may. The day when 
they do come forward (and if such tricks are played with them, and 
with all they reverence, they will assuredly do so) will shew that the 
true sons of the church of England are many and powerful, both 
among her ministers and her laity. ‘They know well that nothing can 
excuse a schism but violation of principles, and they will continue to 
stand on their cld ground. They will not change, but will leave those 
who love and desire change, to change as they list, and do what they 
will with their new sect, while the episcopal church, retaining its apos- 
tolical government, its scriptural articles and liturgy, though it may 
be cast off by the state, will rest fearless on its Divine Protector, and 
continue, under his blessing, to do his work in the world. 

The reader's attention is claimed for the invaluable paper which 
follows, 





WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS OF BENEFIT FROM THE PROJECTED 
CHURCH REFORM ? 


So much already has been written, here and elsewhere, upon the 
subject of Church Reform, that it may be, perhaps, impossible to say 
any thing new respecting it, But in the mouths of many witnesses 
truth is established; and a new advocate, following on the same side 
with others who have led the defence against rash innovation, may, by 
taking a distinct and independent line of his own, equally unambitious 
of novelty, and unconscious of plagiarism, be still able either to gather 
upa few stray points deserving of attention, or to re-state some of the 
more practical bearings of the question in an useful manner. Allow- 
ance must be made for the consideration, that these, the practical 
bearings of the question, are often wearisome in their minuteness, and 





* Does the Bishop of Ely allow the intolerable presumption of a certain B.A., 
named Taylor, to go unpunished? This person had the decency to get up in the 
Cathedral of Ely, at the Assizes, abuse the church and its heads, and refer to their 
bad conduct all the sins of the people. Some men have no feeling and no decency, 
but they are the very persons who ought to be compelled into decency by the fear of 
punishment, 
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offensive by their want of dignity ; but they are not the less for that 
the points on which men’s actions turn, and, therefore, those which 
ought to be well weighed beforehand, be they apparently ever so 
mean, If the writer of these pages may but succeed to either or both 
of the extents just mentioned, he will have accomplished all that he 
aspires to. ‘The line of argument proposed will be the simplest ima- 
ginable. The subject will not be perplexed by subtleties of casuistry, 
nor overloaded with research. His picture will be truly what may be 
called a home sketch. A common-sense and calm view of the ques- 
tion, taken from its present actual position, will be left to speak for it- 
self to common, reasonable apprehension, 

What that same actual position is,no doubt might be made more or 
less a matter of debate. But the writer does not feel himself bound 
to refrain from stating it as it appears to him, merely because he may 
be judged by others to assume too largely, or here and there to take a 
point for granted prematurely, ‘To himself the following data appear 
fixed and certain. He is almost ashamed to state them, and to con- 
duct his whole argument, in a tone so very much below that which 
ought perhaps to be adopted. But if this may be done without any 
essential compromise, then, possibly, he may have better chance of 
being listened to by those who are not apt, or very much inclined, to 
look beyond a limited horizon. 

The data, then, assumed, are these :— 

1. Thatthe establishment of a national church is (to say the very 
least of it) perfectly lawful. 

2. That no serious doctrinal objections lie against the united church 
of England and Ireland, as at present established. 

3. That (again to say the very least) no just scriptural objection can 
attach to its present form of government and discipline. 

1. That its Book of Common Prayer has, in its present state, indis- 
putably, strong hold upon the general reverence and affections of the 
ara 

That in its rerenwes it is not, in the aggregate, too rich, but de- 
cidedly the reverse. 

6. That, these things being so, it has long been, and is unquestion- 
ably, on the whole, a great national benefit ; while, after all, the entire 
sum of real grievances alleged is very trifling; perhaps, not greatly 
more than is inseparable from human imperfection. 

7. That every objection has now been publicly advanced, in one 
way or other, which either the keen scrutiny of pious dissenters, or 
the spleen and virulence of enemies who confessedly seek its destruc- 
tion, or the timidity of some among its friends, or the sensitiveness, or 
unsuspecting liberality, or too ready compliance of others, can reason- 
ably urge, or admit, against it; so that, at any rate, the worst is 
known of its existing defects. 

&. That of the various schemes proposed for its /iturgical reform, no 
two have any close agreement; and, consequently, that not any one, 
nor all of them, can have the smallest chance of giving either extensive 
or lasting satisfaction, if consented to. 

9. That the scheme of external reform (or whatever it may be more 
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roperly termed) proposed by the executive, with reference to the 
ier of this established church in particular, is either based on 
no principles (if we take the interpretation of Lord Althorp), or (if we 
rather adopt those of Mr. O'Connell and others) on such as must in- 
evitably lead to further spoliation, and are, in the judgment of many 
wise and thinking men, incompatible with the continued security of 
any kind of property whatsoever. Forif the standing and titles of church 
property be not respected, where are any other even equally 

ood ? 


10. That if this scheme be permitted to take effect in the church 
of Ireland, it will be perfectly impossible’ to resist an application of its 
aforesaid principles (or no principles) to that of England; the two 
branches being, in fact, one united church. 

11. That it involves, in one of its provisions, the monstrous and 
thoroughly irreligious proposition, that the duly consecrated public 
edifices for the worship of Almighty God are no concern of the people 
at large, but of the clergy alone. 

12. Lastly, that (waving for the present all otherobjections) neither 
does this, nor yet the proposed measures for commutation of tithes in 
England, or that for the suppression of pluralities, in effect touch the 
root of real hostility ; to wit, the legal maintenance, by permanent en- 
dowment out of the land of the kingdom, of an exclusive body of 
Christian ministers. Each, consequently, is a mere bait offered, for the 
moment, to a spirit of insatiable jealousy; not only not affording any 
better prospect of security and peace, after its accomplishment, but one 
materially worse than remains at present. 

Assuming these few data alone (although the number might readily 
be increased), a point seems to have been reached, from which it 
must be well worth while to look around, and, endeavouring to derive 
a rational judgment from lessons of recent experience, to consider, 
before it be quite too late, the very material question of cut BoNo,* 
with reference to all such CHURCH REFORM as has alone been hitherto 
projected by authority. An advantageous station has been gained for 
comparing the probable chances of improvement under change, with 

the unquestionable losses which will follow it;—for weighing some- 
what more carefully the real amount of grievance ;—for comparing, 
again, the nature of those grievances which are real, with that of the 
measures contemplated for their removal, in order to see how far there 
is congruity between the one and the other; and, lastly, to scrutinize 
a little more accurately the primary question (so strangely overlooked 
or taken for granted, in that blind haste of legislation, which is the 





© The treatment, and apparently the utter neglect, in high places, of Archdeacon 
Cotton's powerful pamphlet, bearing this title, is discouraging enough; and truly 
there must be a very sanguine temper in any writer, who should expect attention to 
be paid, by the projectors of the Irish plan, to his own feeblerlucubrations! But to 
be listened to is one thing, and to acquit one’s own conscience another. Would that 


all those who have the last within their easy exercise of power, would but secure 
themselves against a late profitless regret ! 
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mania of the day), to what extent there exists, after all, any v 
general desire for serious change in the i ecient of the church.* 

Whatever be, or may have been, the defects or evil operation of the 
established church hitherto, in its financial constitution, it is an indis- 
putable fact, that under that same constitution the nation has (or had) 
arrived at a height of wealth and general prosperity, to which, perhaps, 
the history of the world affords no parallel. Does it not follow as an 
unavoidable inference, that the imputed blighting influences of tithe, 
or whatsoever else connected with the resources of the church, cannot 
have been so highly deleterious as is now confidently asserted ?+ 

It isa truth no less indisputable, that no church hitherto has either 
been held (by the gravest and wisest judgments) to maintain, or has 
actually maintained, a higher praise for purity of doctrine, than the 
established church of these kingdoms, or been successful in establishing 
a better average and standard of moral and religious character and con- 
duct among a whole people. At least, if this be not admitted, one of 
two inferences must be allowed, which few will be disposed to grant ; 
viz., either that all the boasts of English moral character have been, 
and are, false and hollow ; or, that all piety and morals have been 
preserved among us only by the exertions and the countervailing in- 
fluence of dissent. 

A third fact, equally unquestionable, is, that not only has an ample 
practical exercise of religious liberty been allowed, under the dominion 
of the established church, but even the theory of it is now completely 


* The incidental admissions of an adversary may be worth attending to on this 
oint. 

‘ Since these pages were first sketched, the writer's notice was attracted by a sermon, 
advertised under the following title: “ The Grounds of Dissent from the Established 
Church not materially diminished by the present Prospects of Church Reform. By James 
Yates, M.A. Preached on Accepting the Pastoral Charge in Little Carter Lane, 
Doctors’ Commons. Who Mr. Yates is, and whether he be a man of great or small 
authority among his brethren, the writer of these pages is unaffectedly ignorant. He 
found him, on perusal of the aforesaid sermon, to be a great professor of benevolence 
and moderation ; and he has no reason whatever for doubting the sincerity of such 
profession, beyond those which may be derived (pretty copiously) from the sermon 
itself. But at present he only wishes to submit the following short passage from it: 
“ The present cry for Church Reform appears to be far louder and more general in the 
mouths of churchmen than among those who secede from the church. But, so far as I 
can understand it, it proceeds from passions little better than the love of plunder.” p. 7. 

Let each reader os his own inferences, 


+t The loose way in which the evil influence of tithe, in particular, is talked of, is 
truly astonishing. Is there any one solid reason for believing that agriculturists 
whose tithes have been exchanged, or even those whose farms are tithe free, are at 
this moment better off, as a body, than those who continue to pay tithes? Or, is 
there any ground for maintaining that tithe-free farms are better cultivated or better 
managed, on the average, than farms subject to the impost so much spoken against ? 

The language of complainers on the subject is only one among the many instances 
which are at hand to shew a practical abandonment of fairness and common sense. 


¢ This last seems to be Mr. Yates’s opinion. With a happy union of truth, mo- 
desty, and candour, he writes, (p. 8,) “ Hence it appears to me, that the dissenters 
of England, and especially those of the Presbyterian denomination, may continue to 
hold their dignified, though isolated position as the friends of civil and religious li- 
berty, the advocates of free inquiry, the consistent and uncompromising supporters 
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realized in every point which any honest mind should wish ; and with- 
out any drawback, except in the one single point that there still is a 
favoured and established church, calling itself, and being, the church 
of the realm. 

Under such circumstances, it surely cannot be advisable, nor is it 
yet necessary, to part with institutions which we hare, and which have 
not been found to hinder such effects as these, without some clear and 
well defined prospects of improvement as likely to arise from change ? 


* Mere wanton change is in itself a curse ; 
But who should seek to alter good for worse ?” 


But here comes in the old story, that “something must be done,’ 
and, though all this were granted to be true, change cannot now be 
well avoided ;—* that things have gone too far,’’ and so on. So far, 
however, from admitting pleas like these, it is to be contended that 
now is the very time to pause in the career of innovation, if, when all 
the evidence attainable in the case has been collected, it must appear, 
in reason, of a tendency to dissuade from rash experiment. Is there 
no recent lesson of experience at hand to give safe counsel on this 
point ? 

The writer trusts it will not be considered as an introduction of po- 
lities, contrary to the rule of this Magazine, if he ventures to express 
a strong conviction, that there és such a lesson to be collected from the 
progress and result of the late change actually accomplished in our 
Civil Constitution ; and to himself it seems to be a lesson which must 
speak with trumpet-tongue, to all whose ears are open. Looking at 
that change historically, (for it has become a fact in history,) and not 
in any captious spirit of party, or tone of ephemeral politics, it may be 
fairly asked—Can any thing be much more certain, than that the au- 
thors of that change themselves set out upon their work most miserably 
ill-informed? The facts of the proceeding are on record ; and they tell 
plainly, that its contrivers must have rushed hastily upon the deed, 
and left the necessary evidence, of its desirableness and its dangers 
equally, to be collected by the way, as it went on. Abundantly such 
evidence was collected! and could a just historian feel otherwise than 
bound to infer, that by the time the scheme was brought to its con- 
clusion, its authors must have stood dismayed at the impending conse- 
quences of their own temerity ? He must record his judgment, that, 
had a plan of alteration been to be devised then, from the foundation, 
any foundation laid in due knowledge and accurate research would 
have been widely different from that which was laid! But he would 
also see, that to retract was,in that instance, too late. Desire of truth 
would force him to declare to posterity, that an excited nation had been 
driven from its wits by the intoxicating stimulants administered, and 
could no longer be diverted from the object ofa blind desire. 

It is not so with cauRCcH REFORM. There is, indeed, much talk and 
ostentatious proclamation of a strong national feeling on the subject, 
but it may boldly be affirmed that no such general desire exists, as is 
insidiously pretended. A small and noisy band—small, in comparison 


with the majority of the contented, unexcited, and neutral portions of 
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the community, and themselves bound by no common league or sym- 
pathy—usurp the name, and profess to indicate the feeling, of the 
people at large. But would there be found any imminent, or real, 
danger in even now refraining from any parliamentary meddling with 
a question, which has been shewn so plainly not to lie within the pro- 
per province of exclusive parliamentary interference? None at all. 
The warning, therefore, from the former innovation is complete ;— 
not, first to legislate and then consider, but to consider first, and legislate 
afterwards. ‘The present circumstances give much freer breathing 
space for wise reflection and forbearance ; and, in respect of Church 
Reform, that information, which in the other instance was accumulated 
only by degrees, after the admission of the fatal horse within the walls 
of the city, has been provided in all necessary fulness beforehand. 
Adversaries have written their books, and friends of the church have 
done the same; and, as aforesaid, the data upon which the present 
argument proceeds, and which have been laid down, ought to be re- 
garded as established. 

The writer of this article is no friend to abuses, nor has he any blind 
eye to turn on imperfections, He knows that there are imperfections 
in the Church Establishment. He has himself passed through the 
stage of opinion, in which—with an entire unconsciousness of anything 
but good intention on his own part, and an unwillingness not less en- 
tire to think there could be so much mischievous unsettlement even of 
their fundamental sense of right and wrong, as has been since mani- 
-fested in others—he would have been content to give his voice for 
much more serious alterations inchurch matters, than he could approve 
of, or agree tonow. Like very many more, he was disposed to yield 
too hastily to judgments which he had not taken pains to sift with a 
sufficient severity, and which he also took to be far more abundant 
than he now believes them to be. But he has since attended to the 
evidence more closely—has weighed the real or imputed flaws in a 
more careful balance—has listened more suspiciously to the proposed 
amendments—has brought their promises of good more to the test of 
experience—has, in a word, reflected much more deeply on the 
question, 

“‘ Whether ’tis best to bear the ills we have, 
Or fly to others that we know not of ; ” 


and the result has been, a full conviction that very little part of those 
amendments which are really desirable, is to be wrought by legislation.. 
He is persuaded, that a few comparatively slight changes and a very small 
amount of positive enactment—to be suggested by the Church itself, and ont 

ratified by Parliament—would be sufficient to remove, or mitigate, all 
real evils, as far as they are capable of mitigation or removal. The rest 
can only be effected by a change in people’s own minds ; by an aban- 
donment of spurious novelties and sophistries; by an increased return 
into “the old ways,” and by an honest application of extended know- 
ledge, not to the overthrow ot old principles, but to the infinitely wiserend 
of giving them their due and right effect. Without this, laws may change, 
but evils will remain. The church may be robbed sacrilegiously of its 
revenues, but no one clamour will be silenced. “The faith once de- 
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livered to the saints’’ may be adulterated or obscured, but no one heresy 
will disappear, nor will a single step be taken in advance towards in- 
crease of brotherly love and unity. There is no rank or class of society 
but will perceive too late that they have lost a substance in grasping 
at a shadow ; and the chief object of concern to all under their unwel- 
come sufferings, will be to shift the blame as much as possible from off 
themselves to others. All will be disappointed, all angry; there will 
be one continued spirit of crimination and -recrimination reigning 
throughout the land :—is that a general disposition of the minds of 
men that ever can—it were indeed too much to say engender, but that 
can—by any means consist with good order and contentment? 

It is not easy to do more, at once, than illustrate the truth of this 
position in two or three more palpable particulars of the wild legisla- 
tive schemes afloat, by way of specimen. ‘This shall accordingly be 
done ; and let not the meanness of the details cause any to refuse them 
their attention. ‘ Great things hang upon small wires ;” and whether 
questions of pounds, shillings, and pence be mean or not, they are not 
only points on which men’s actions turn (as said already in the 
opening of this paper), but they are chiefly those to which the legisla- 
ture has addressed its attention. We have not choice of subject 
matter; discussion must be regulated by the topics actually assigned. 
And there is one consideration which invests them with a real import- 
ance. For, is not the bare thought of England left spiritually desolate, 
and without a national religion, absolutely inadmissible by any mind 
that cares at all for ¢hat truth, to which our Lord himself assures us 
he came into the world to bear witness? Now, doubtless, none of 
the whole multitude of meddlers and contrivers would bear themselves 
to think of this, in seriousness, as ap inevitable consequence. So far 
from it, they all persuade themselves alike, how different soever their 
devices, that theirs alone is the true guiding hand, that shall avert 
such evil. Each is the real Morrison, and has the true pi//. Their 
wish is, without question, to prevent the evil; but if it may be shewn, 
almost to demonstration, that little or no good can follow from changes 
which the adoption of their plans must bring, while there will be a 
wide door opened, right and left, to manifest and palpable evils; will 
they then be so confident, as now perhaps they are, that this ulterior 
wretchedness—namely, of England lett without a national church, 
with Christianity no longer part or parcel of the law of the land— 
shall not bring up the rear of penalty ? 

Let then some samples of the probable results of the projected 
Church measures (arising, at one point or other, out of the foregoing 
data) be weighed, as likely to affect England. As to unfortunate 
Ireland, let only an amended version of Lord Althorp’s sacrilegious 
Bill once receive sanction of the legislature, and the doom of that 
branch of an wnited church is sealed. And will, or can, the desolation 
stop there? It is worse than idle to set up a shallow pretence, that 
the English church is in no danger ; and therefore that forebodings for 
her safety are but provocatives of mischief. This is an argument (if 
argument it can be called) by which the time-serving may be reduced 
to silence, that so destruction may be suffered to advance more unre- 
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sisted. But no such criminal and wilful blindness can. prevail with 
the reflecting and disinterested members of her communion ; nor will 
these give admission to any such ungenerous selfishness of thought. 
They see and feel, too pointedly, that principles of sure destruction 
will be established. 

1. To turn, then, to our specimens; let a first search be made for 
any probable good consequence of a COMPULSORY exchange of tithes. 

Perhaps it is not to be said of this alone, that it amounts at once to 
sacrilege, or confiscation, There is a gross injustice and oppression in 
the deed ; but it does not divert ceabedestion. property from its esta- 
blished uses, except so far as any such compulsory exchange will most 
assuredly compel the clergy to put up with the worst of the bargain. 
Farther than this, it does not plunder them outright. As to commuta- 
tion itself, there are supposable seasons and conditions of the general 
mind, in which it might have been effected advantageously, or with 
little or no violent hazard. “ Exchange is no robbery,’ if it be fair 
and willing exchange. The manner in which it has already been 
accomplished, in sundry partial instances, under an influence of mutual 
good feeling between the parties concerned, affords strong testimony to 
this effect. 

But will, or can this be the case, when the desired exchange shall 
not be any longer either conceded by the clergy as a generous sacrifice, 
their yielding which might serve to strengthen them in the affections 
of the people, or agreed to by them as a just bargain, in which both 
sides were reasonably dealt by, but after it has been extorted from 
them in a way which leaves them no more grace in the surrender 
than there is grace in the surrender of its stores by a besieged garrison 
under an unfavourable capitulation ?—when the exchange proceeds 
upon a virtually admitted principle, that ‘Church property is public 
property,’ to be dealt with at the pleasure of the State, and its possessors 
are abruptly treated with the alternative of “that, or none ;’’—a 
choice which, in effect, amounts to a holding of them up to scorn 
and hatred asa mere set of worldlings, at once rapacious and cowardly, 
who would not yield a jot until they could not help it, and then ran 
off with such a share of spoil as they could snatch in the confusion of 
the struggle, rather than lose all? 

But let us fancy antecedent difficulties overcome, and the exchange 
made—in this spirit and on these terms ; who will be satisfied? Much 
stress is often laid upon the argument, that the name of ‘tithe’ is 
odious; and it will therefore be a great point gained, to have got rid 
of that. (And truly it would be a marvellous thing, if it were not 
odious, considering the pains which have been taken, through so many 
years, to make it so; alas! by many of those who call themselves the 
friends of the establishment, as well as by its adversaries!) Expe- 
rience, however, will hardly warrant a conclusion, that people striving 
to be rid of what they count a burthen will be content, AFTER CON- 
CESSION, with finding that their principal relief abides within a change 
of—name! “Vox, et preterea nihil ;’’—will this satisfy them ? 
“ What the agriculturists want,’ says a disinterested county member,* 








* In the Debate of April 30, 1833, 
Vou, LV —July, 1833. 
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“is relief from—Jocal and parochial burthens.” Not from @ name, 
nor from a phantom; but from “local and parochial burthens.’’ 
What do these mean? It cannot for a moment be supposed, that 
this most excellent senator intended to include RENT under the ex- 
pression ; although it might perplex a wiser man to say in what 
respect, or on what ground, rent is to be regarded as less “ local” 
than éithe. ‘There may be those, who do not see how it is less 
“ parochial’ either; but certainly it is in no way less local. Never- 
theless, it is not to be doubted that the orator meant nothing more 
than tithe, poor rates, and church rates. Relief from these is what, 
according to this high authority, the agriculturists want. 

To touch at present, then, on tithe alone—what probable content- 
ment can ensue from the projected commutation of this—compulsory 
commutation ? We have already imagined this to be effected ; let 
us go on to imagine, further, the cases of three several sorts of this 
honourable member's constituents, under the exchange. 

lirst, then, will they be satisfied, who are themselves at once 
proprietors and occupiers of their estates? They will have cast off 
tithe; (and it is far from impossible, that some may therewith have 
relieved an unsound conscience from certain small and undefined 
religious scruple ;) but is the “ impediment to agriculture’ removed ? 
is the “ parochial or local burthen” gone? We must suppose such 
independent yeomen, or small gentlemen, likely to be better pleased 
with paying rent upon their own estates (perhaps, for the “ support of 
a church to which they do not belong’) at the mere bidding of a 
modern Act of Parliament, than they had previously been to render 
tithe, for which they may have had, without being aware distinctly 
why, a sort of traditional respect, before we can believe them likely to 
be satisfied with any mere exchange. Nor is this all. Let it be well 
remembered, that the origin and strength of these new corn-rents will 
not only be nothing better than an Act of Parliament, of the date of 
William the 1Vth.; but they will rest upon an Act of such a Parlia- 
ment, as taught the payers of them to consider church property at its 
entire disposal; a Parliament which might, by consequence, as easily 
have rid them of the burthen altogether, as only thus have shifted it ! 

But, secondly, will ¢enants at rack-rents be any better pleased with 
the exchange ? There is, at any rate, no solid ground laid why they 
should be so. There will exist, to them, no cause for satisfaction ; 
such an effect, therefore, can hardly be expected without a cause. 

Corn rents, however, (it is urged) being more definite than tithe, 
may be more easily transferred altogether from the tenants to their 
landlords. Thirdly, then, are landlords likely to become content, 
and grow enamoured of the new system? For one thing, they will 
have to put their hands directly into their own pockets for future com- 
pensation of the clergyman, and they will feel that it is so. The 
natural effect of such arrangement is certainly not favourable to the 
haleyon prospect. But, for another thing, let it be simply recollected, 
that many of these very landlords will be among the legislators who 
have made this first experiment of their own parliamentary power. 
The moment, therefore, that the new mode shall begin to gall, nothing 
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is necessary but to renew the old cry, that the clergy are still “ greedy 
drones,’ and one step more (a smaller one than that already taken) 
in the exertion of the same power, relieves them from the nuisance 
altogether ! 

There can be nothing plainer, then, than that the remedy proposed 
in this matter—viz., a compulsory commutation of tithe, while pay- 
ment of another compulsory impost shall still remain upon the land— 
is of no healing tendency. The ¢rue remedy for the alleged grievance, 
of course, will not be listened to; but men’s refusal to accept or try 
it cannot change its truth. ‘The real remedy, the only cure required 
in the case, does not reside, and is not to be found in the legislation of 
a reformed House of Commons, but in the spirits of individual men. 
It lies in the infusion into people’s minds, from highest to lowest, of 
right and sound notions on the subject. And what are right and sound 
notions ? No wise or honest man will either deny the possible abuse of 
tithe, or seek to justify it. Let it be granted, there is no excuse for a 
rapacious and worldly clergyman who shall abuse his nghts. But 
such instances, if they were far less rare than actually they are, still 
would not touch the main question. People should be taught, with 
one consent, that in the public independent maintenance of an esta- 
blished form of sound doctrine, they do themselves possess the highest 
and most valuable of all their present outward blessings ;— that there 
is ONE concerned in this matter, who is by infinite degrees supreme 
above all earthly governors ;—and that a robbery of tithes is far too 
likely to be proved at last, by its disastrous consequences, to have been 
“robbery of Gop.” This is the only view which can induce men al- 
ways, upon principle, cheerfully to render Church tribute to whom it 
is due. 

2. Next let us take an outline which will include several points, 
but particularly that of the advantage and contentment likely to suc- 
ceed upon a wider and more equal distribution of the property of the 
church. (The several topics of tithe, plurality, re-distribution, so run 
into each other, that it 1s more than difficult to keep them quite dis- 
tinct.) 

It is alleged with much confidence, and with a most unsparing fre- 
quency, that “ nothing but extensive change, of such a kind as that con- 
tended for, can save the church. It has, therefore, become absolutely 
necessary, upon this vital ground.” 

Save the church! How vainly do they dream, who think that 
under the continued—nay, rapidly extended propagation of such prin- 
cipdes, as those which shall have once established an undoubted power 
in parliament to deal at pleasure with the affairs of the church, (and 
that, amidst the ferment and confusion of all manner of unsound 
opinions, now prevalent throughout this kingdom, ) Any exclusive endow- 
ment of a national church can long be maintained! What isit which 
those dissenters want who press on us so heavily ? Many of these pro- 
fess themselves no other than auxiliaries, in respect of doctrine ; they 


say, they do not quarrel with our articles of faith :—why should they . 


with our discipline ? What is our discipline to them ? Assume it to be 
erroneous, lax, or bad; what then? So much the better for their 
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cause. Our weakness, in so great a matter, must surely be their 
strength: there could be nothing so unfavourable to the dissenting 
cause, as an effective restoration of the discipline of the church. What 
is it, then, they want? What can it be, but our endowments? Not, 
possibly, the whole ; or, at any rate, not the whole at once; but some- 
thing like what they may choose to think “ their fair share, as helpers 
in a common cause.”’ 

And truly, if the church of England has no claims of its own, of a 

uliar kind, and of a kind too high for any believing rulers to dare 
to set aside, the plea for “share and share alike,’ among all religious 
teachers in common, appears in theory much too strong to be eventually 
silenced by the mere rejoinder of possession. ‘The wit of man might 
be defied to shew what satisfying reason can be given—consistently with 
doctrines now in vogue, and specially with the dishonest and false maxim, 
that ‘church property is public property’—why ANY ONE particular 
communion should be maintained, exclusively, by a compulsory en- 
dowment. If the established church has not, by virtue of its descent, 
peculiar claims to the support of the nation, considered as a Christian 
nation, far beyond such as might arise from any mere expression or 
consent of what is called the national will, what is it better than a 
sect among sects? And if it be no more than this, and if all doctrines 
be alike (which only profess to bear the name of Christian), and if 
religious unity be of no real importance, what tenable arguments can 
be advanced for its monopoly? (The jargon of the day is here em- 
ployed, as being most expressive at once of the position ofthe case and 
the impending danger.) What hope of satisfaction can exist, so long 
as the monopoly of revenue (the covert, but the real, object of attack ) 
shall be permitted to remain ? 

Under the advancing influence of the deceitful and all-but-unbe- 
lieving principles established by the lrish Church Bill, if that Bill be 
allowed to pass, it is to be affirmed, that, if the revenues of caris- 
TIANITY be suffered to remain at all, they must, in no long time, be 
parcelled out, much more equally, among a much increased number 
of claimants. What hope of benefit, what vision of contentment, shall 
there be in that prospect? 

A not unreasonable judgment may be formed by fair consideration 
of the steps by which such ultimate issue is likely to advance in Eng- 
land, That the oppressive, vain, and ruinous attempt at equalization 
of livings will be the first step, we have strong witness ready to our hand 
in the contemplated Plurality Bill. Exclusive taxation of the clergy 
for chureh purposes will probably follow ; and in due course, the scat- 
tered and unmanageable church revenues must needs be taken into 
charge by the state, out of pure compassion, (or on some other equally 
sincere pretence,) and henceforward doled out, ad libitum, among a 
multiplied and miscellaneous host of sripgNbIARIES of all denominations. 
(It may, indeed, be granted to be more probable, that all church pro- 
perty will have been previously confiscated, by a more rapid march of 
revolution; but something like what has been just stated may be an- 
ticipated as the course of things, supposing it shall have been suffered 
to remain et all, under a continued influence of those principles and 
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notions which are now in the ascendant, and which the Irish Bill will 
have consolidated.) 

Now, let us trace these several stages of decline and fall (or, as re- 
formers rather would affirm, of an advancing purity and prosperity) in 
the single respect of those consequences likely to result from them to 
the poor. 

Let enemies of the establishment say what they will, it is most cer- 
tain, that the temporal benefits arising to éAe poor trom the expenditure 
of church revenue, in particular, are of the very first importance. It is 
not necessary here to speak of benefits accruing also to various other 
classes of immediate neighbours to the seat of revenue ; it is enough to 
say the benefits arising to the poor alone, from this source, are greater 
than perhaps will ever be believed, until the loss of them shall have 
taught wisdom through the lessons of suffering. No doubt there are 
forsaken places, here and there; but the general proposition is un- 
questionably true. 

Assuming, then, the present gross expenditure of church pro- 
perty at about three millions a year, (and for the purpose of the 
present argument, it matters not that this should be an over statement, ) 
it may be confidently said, no equal sum dispensed by any other 
hands, circulates half so much in the immediate channels of local 
benefit, and benefit bestowed upon the poor especially. This may, of 
course, be met by an abrupt denial; but such denial will not come 
from any who know really the ways of life, and more particularly of 
country life in agricultural districts. It may be, and it practically is, 
the fashion with our legislators to undervalue or despise those districts ; 
but, after all, they constitute not only the great bulk, but the strength 
also of the kingdom. 

Now, even looking to no worse evil than an enactment of the proposed 
Plurality Bill in England, it is too probable that both the manner and 
extent of these accustomed benefits may undergo a change materially 
for the worse. It is not possible to offer proof of such an assertion ; 
it must be left to upright understandings to pronounce upon the 
question, according to their own experience and sincere belief. But 
if there be a person, who fixedly and in good earnest thinks that three 

millions a year distributed in equal shares among ten thousand share- 
holders can be expended in a way to do as much good, in the aggre- 
gate,as at present it is found to do in its wn-equal distribution, that 
man’s belief must be established on very different grounds of observa- 
tion and experience from those of the writer of these pages. For one 
thing, the argument has never yet been answered,—that such a “ dull 
Bedford level’ of ecclesiastical provision will not attract into the 
ministry the same description of persons who are now found there.” 





* Mr. Yates’s thoughts are in a higher vein, and would be far more consolatory, 
if they had but the slightest footing of eaperience on which to rest ;— 

“* Under a more rational, liberal, and comprehensive system” (says he, p. 17), “ men 
of the highest rank and of the first abilities would take holy orders, not for the sake 
of sordid gain, but, as some are known to do even in the present uninviting circum- 
stances, for the sake of doing good to their fellow-creatures in the most useful and 
honourable of all professions. Nor would they be less amply provided for than they 
are at present, notwithstanding a more equal distribution of the means of their sup- 
port.” Very sound and consistent this ! 
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If it shall not do so, in that one circumstance alone, there will be pre- 
sently an end of a great portion of those private means, at present vir- 
tually added to the whole sum of clerical expenditure. Such portion 
may continue to be expended elsewhere, but, unless we are to believe 
that the habitual thoughts and studies of clergymen have no material 
effect in the disposal of their worldly means, it will be expended 
under a lower sense of responsibilty, and, without doubt, far less dif- 
fusively through the whole compass of the kingdom. If it be granted, 
then, that, under the new system of equality, many places may gain 
a little, is it not at least equally certain, that many others would be 
found to lose a great deal? And which of these two several sorts of 
places is likely to be satisfied ? how will the poor, particularly, 
throughout the realm at large, be likely to be found content with the 
exchange, under continued trial ? 

But to advance a step further. How much will this imagined loss 
and consequent evil be increased, if (in the first place) all these 
levelled incomes of the clergy should be reduced still more, by the 
expense of Church rates thrown exclusively upon themselves? It 
will be said, there is no danger of this, and that such fear is only 
worthy to be laughed at. It may be laughed at now, but it is 
neither more nor less than a direct consequence, in justice, from an 
establishment of the oppressive principle, on this head, of the Irish 
Bill. It is mere selfishness (and self-deceit, too) to talk of such a 
course being expedient in one branch of an united church, and inexpe- 
dient in another ; and false and frivolous will be perceived to be the 
hacknied argument about the “ religion of the majority.’ Once pass 
the law in question, and it will presently be found that this mean 
sophistry has nothing to do with the principle which will have been 
established. ‘That principle ts nothing less, in reality, than “that the 
sustenance of churches is a business and concern of the clergy alone, 
and not of the laity at all;’’? but even avowed/y it amounts to this, 
that “no person ought to be taxed for the maintenance of a church to 
which he does not belong.” How is it possible to continue church 
rates in this kingdom, under the admission of such a principle? Yet, 
partial exemption from such payments is a thing not to be thought of, 
much less attempted. What, then, will be done? The loud clamour 
of an envious minority for “relief’’ will very soon be such as cannot 
be withstood; and the end, of course, must be a general exemption. 
Then must ensue a copying of the Irish clergy tax, or churches must 
fall to the ground. 

The claims, however, upon ecclesiastical revenue will not stop here. 
Impoverished, dilapidated, as it may thus have become, still there 
will be the MONOPOLY; and that is what the clamourers, under a 
dominion of the new principles, will never submit to. How much 
worse still, then, will the consequences be, if in the place of only ten 
thousand claimants to divide equally the supposed three millions, all 
the auxiliary ministers, of all sects, should force an entrance, and 
obtain a share of the spoil? It were not prudent to attempt descrip- 
tion of the multiplied absurdities which must ensue in such a state of 
things; otherwise, it might not be difficult to compel a laugh over 
innumerable pictures of the positively ridiculous, But levity on such 
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a theme might be almost sinful. Let it be left to the sincere reflection 
of experienced minds, whether there must not shortly follow an entire 
virtual loss of everything answering to that clerical residence, which 
even innovators now are pleased so highly to extol. It is not meant 
to be affirmed, that there would be no individuals clerically resident 
in this or that place ; but where would be the men of influence and 
of authority in their respective neighbourhoods? where would be the 
means of helping and befriending the poor to the extent that now is, 
by schools—by charities of every kind—by all that bountiful minis- 
tration, which (as things yet continue) even the adversary and the 
scorner feel to be good? And if all such influences be lost, how long 
will the great trust itself, committed to enfeebled hands, escape the 
danger of proportionate contempt ? 

3. Let us take a third view of the case. Grant the foregoing fears 
to be imaginary ; grant the chief portion of the reasoning, under the 
last head, to be unsound or questionable; still, where can be the 
smallest hope of any general satisfaction to be derived from any such 
provisions as those contemplated for equalizing incomes, or for the 
abolition of pluralities alone ? If these be not accompanied by other 
far more material innovations, what will they avail ? 

Does any sensible or thoughtful man believe that of the thousands 
who now rail against p/uralities—from Edinburgh Reviewers and 
newspaper editors down to the lowest grade and fashion of reformers 
which any one may choose to imagine—one in a hundred cares a 
single farthing about what all alike are pleased to call a “more 
equitable distribution of church revenues,’’ for the sake of any real 
spiritual interest of the people? ‘They see that a pretended compas- 
sion for the imagined and imaginary wrongs of what they falsely and 
insidiously call “ the working clergy,” is a popular pretence; and they 
no doubt perceive what they esteem the fairest prospect of effecting 
a breach in that part of the bulwarks of our Sion, ‘Thither, accord- 
ingly, they naturally run to make their desperate assault. 

That very many, however, have not thought upon or understood 
the spiritual bearings of the matter, and therefore can have small con- 
cern for that,a Jove of which alone would justify their meddlesome 
desire of change, admits of easiest proof. Why, if this panacea of 
abolishing pluralities were carried into full effect to-morrow, if all 
livings should at once be made equal, and every parish have its own 
resident incumbent, what vast increase of spiritual benefit would be in 
that? There might—no doubt there would—be some increase of 
the conveniences arising from residence; but as to everything besides, 
things would be found substantially as they are, without other more 
serious changes. 

In the first place, unless our ritual were changed, our doctrines 
modernised, our prayer-book made “ congenial’ to the “ spirit of the 
times,”’ unless all ¢hese things should (in a single .word) be forthwith 
ACCOMMODATED, there would be just the very same services to be per- 
formed as are now. This is undeniable. Secondly, unless a corre- 
sponding alteration should take place in human nature, these. services 
would still be to be administered by just the very same sort of men ; 
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in many instances, of course, by the very same individuals, but every- 
where by the same average quality and sort of men; except so far as 
either the attainments of clergymen, or their dispositions, may be affected 
by a more or less favourable state of worldly cireumstances. And here, 
whatever difference might be found between the working of the new 
and of the old systems would be against the new, according to all rea- 
sonable calculation drawn from experience. This can hardly be dis- 
puted either. Thirdly, unless the rights and principles of patronage 
at present existing should be entirely overthrown, there could be no 
anore choice allowed, than is at present, to parishes, in the appoint- 
ment of their own ministers. The people, generally, still must take 
the chances which may happen to them, in the selection of incumbents by 
others. It would. be something less than reasonable to deny this.* 
Where, then, would be the rare provision, in any of the innovations 
now on foot, for any solitary point of satisfaction? Are people likely 
to be better satisfied with the “ ipsissima verba’’ of the liturgy read in 
church by a man of three, than by one of seven or eight, hundreds a 
year? Will they be more reconciled to the same ordinance of bap- 
tism—the same marriage, the same burial service ? Wuy should they ? 
In the provisions under consideration, there is not even an attempt to 
“conciliate’’ any of that caprice of hearers which leads them, in such 
numberless instances, to rest their exercise of piety (within the 
church) upon their personal /iking of the clergyman ! 

Nor is this gross and wilful oversight confined to spiritual points. 
Meddlers and reformers will contend in one breath that all the affec- 
tions of the people are towards “the working clergy” alone, (meaning 
the curates,) and in another, that tithes are almost the sole source of 
discord between incumbents and their parishioners. Do they, then, 
hope to see all curates made happy and contented, and flourishing 
still more in the firm love of their tlocks, by being turned into incum- 
bents ? What if (on the contrary) his being transmuted into a re- 
ceiver of corn-rent should all once cause a dislike, in this or that 
parish, to perhaps the very same individual, as rector or vicar, whom 
the parishioners before delighted to honour, or to flatter, as a curate ? 
Such things are possible. And let it be remembered carefully, that 
the reforms projected do not touch this practical and highly influential 
matter of the corn-rent. That, by hypothesis, remains an impost, as 
the tithe had been before. It may be levied by another individual, 
or by the same; it may be called by this or that name, but it és not 
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* The expectations entertained, among “the middling classes” probably in parti- 
cular, upon this third point are highly deserving of notice. A few weeks since, 
the writer happened to be visiting a considerable borough town, to the vicarage of 
which a new incumbent had lately been assigned by the present Lord Chancellor. 
The subject happening to be mentioned, one of the writer's fellow-travellers, evidently 
a forward reforming burgess of the town, gave vent to a loud complaint, that “ Lord 
Brougham was as bad as any of his predecessors ; for he had sent them a clergyman 
whom none of them liked ; not only not the man they wanted, but one who pleased 
nobody.” He added, “ We thought these things were to be at an end; it used to be 
a under the old plan, but it won't do under the new,—we must choose for our- 

res.” 
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withdrawn, Where is the safety-valve provided against dissatisfac- 
tion which may become abundant upon this ground ? 

The subject is too grave for satire, or it might well be here in- 
dulged. Persons who hope for solid or extensive good results from 
changes of these mere external kinds, appear to overlook, in their im- 
patience of existing difficulties, the whole pith of the question. They 
seem to think that merely breaking down the fences will cause the 
flock to feed contentedly within the very same pastures, of which they 
were imagined to have grown weary! They look in fondness to a 
fancied power of legislation, and leave out of their reckoning the 
strength of human nature ! Have such contrivers no experience of 
the things around them, or of the whole consenting voice of the historic 
Scriptures, that they should judge the humouring of men’s perverse- 
ness to be the way ‘to cure it ? 

They will be undeceived too late. Ifpeople do not love Gop’s ser- 
vice now, they would not love it then, when all those weak attempts 
to poh smn them shall have been essayed in vain. If any will not draw 

var to Hts holy house at present, because it is too far from their 
own doors, or there are some slight difficulties by the way ; or, when 
they reach it, it is damp and chill, * and dangerous to health ; they 
most assuredly will do no more, nor any better, when every church 
throughout the land is served by its own resident incumbent. ‘The 
remedy has no affinity to the disease. Those (again) who will turn 
their backs upon a single service On THE LORD'S DAY now, when they 
know well it is their on/y opportunity, would but grow more careless 
and more perversely studious of their own complete convenience, 
from being favoured with a choice of opportunity. This is not said 
as if it were not both a right and a desirable thing that there should 
generally be two services in Gop’s house every Sunday ; ; but it is only 
meant to shew how ve ry little all the hopes of benefit from mere in- 
crease of residence or abolition of pluralities have their material tex- 
ture furnished by every-day EXPERIENCE. Besides, if they were 
infinitely better founded than they are as respects churchmen, still— 
where is any sort of satisfaction in all this to the dissenter ?+ 

But here we reach a point where it is necessary to pause, We are 
now at the threshold of the much more serions question, of tampering 


* Is any good reason to be given why people’s health and constitution should be so 
much more delicate and feeble now, than in the days when churches were built? Is 
this one of the benefits derived from the improvements in medical science ? 

+t Hear Mr. Yates once more.—*“ It appears to me” (he writes) “ that the reforms 
which we are now led to expect are unsatisfactory, because they are altogether of a 
sordid and pecuniary character, relating only to tithes, church-rates, advowsous, and 
pluralities. Ifthe system of the English Church is a system of fraud, superstition, 
and mental slavery, it matters little how its funds are distributed. If tithes are 
exacted unjustly, and applied to useless or pernicious objects, it is of no consequence 
to the interests of truth and virtue whether they be paid in kind as heretofore, or 
whether payment be made in any less obnoxious way.” (p. 8.) In asuceeeding page 
is found the following moderate avowal: “1 object onty to the constitution of the 
Church of England, and to the law of the laxd, which continues that constitution 
amidst i increasing light, and in opposition to the inquiring spirit of the age.” (p. 10.) 


The italies in this last passage are Mr. Yates’s own; liberty has been taken to add 
the capitals. 
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with the doctrines of the church or with its liturgy. If the entire and 
absolute hopelessness of good from that sacrifice (beyond a very little 
modification effected by the true and competent authority, the church 
itself) has not been made sufficiently plain by the proposals for 
amended liturgies, and so forth, already published, what can be made 
plain ? . 

In conclusion, let not these humble pages be wrongly or unkindly 
judged, as meant to throw a veil over all imperfections, or to declare 
resistance against a// attempts at improvement. ‘The writer has 
given no opinion on such points as either what might be done or should 
be done. ‘The simple drift of all that has been said here, if it has 
but been said intelligibly, is this—that the improvements and reform 
really needed do not (with small and few exceptions) lie within the 
reach of legislation; and therefore random (legislation CANNOT do good. 
The real grievances, which need a cure, are SENSUALITY and SELFISH- 
NESS, INDIFFERENCE, DISSENT, and UNBELIEF ; the remedies as yet pro- 
posed, legislatively, are THE Irish BILL, (which is sacri/eye,) FORCED 
COMMUTATION OF TITHES, EQUALIZATION OF BENEFICES, and ABOLI- 
TION OF PLURALITIES. Where is the fitness in the prescription to_ 
afford relief ? +++, 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ............ eccdococcces sooee June 2 

Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ........0.ccccccccssccccevess eecccccececes «-. June 2, 

Bishop of Oxford, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford............++. June 2. 

Bishop of Carlisle, St. George's, Hanover Square, London ...... June 9. 

Bishop of Chichester, Lincoln’s-inn Chapel ......... Cocrccecesccees June 9. 

Bishop of Gloucester, St. Margaret's, Westminster .........0.00-. June 16. 

DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bazely, T. Tyson ...... M.A. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Barrow, G. Stammers.. 8.a. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bedingtield, James....... Ba. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Beevor, Miles B. ...... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bird, James Waller .... 3.a. Wadham Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Bliss, James ..... covevee M.A- Oriel Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Bond, Joh : , { Bishop of Carlisle, by L d. 
ond, John Hamilton. 3.a. Worcester Oxford 


i from Bishop of Exeter 
Dublin § Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 


Brewster, Francis W... ua. Trinity from Bishop of Durham 


— —— . Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Brooke, William ...... B.A. King's Camb. on Bishop of Ely y 
Carr, George ..... vesesee BA. Merton Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Casson, George ........ B.A.  Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
“hilde bs Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Childs, John Glynn .... Bea. Trinity Camb. } from Bishop of Exeter 
Cookson, Charles ...... Ba. St. John's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


Crofts, Henry............ n.A. University Oxford 











{ Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
? from Archbishop of York 
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Name. Degree. 


Dolby, John Smith 
Edwards, John Francis 
Ensor, Edmund Smith 


Escott, C. Sweet ...... 


Everard, George......... 
Eyres, Charles ......... 
Fenn, David ..........3 
Foley, E. Walwyn...... 
Francis, Thomas ...... 
Garnier, Thomas ...... 
Garrow, G. Baker...... 
Groves, W. Kynaston.. 


Hailstone, John......... 


Hamilton, Walter Kerr 
Hebert, Charles ...... 


Hodgson, Beilby P. ... 


Isham, Arthur ......... 
Jackson, John............ 
Johnson, W. Cooper... 
Kemble, William ...... 
Kent, Charles............ 
Kidd, R. B. Porson ... 
Kinleside, C. G. R. ... 
Kirkpatrick, James ... 
Liddell, Robert ......... 


Ludlow, A. Rainey ... 


Mann, Joseph.........+.. 


Martin, Robert ......... 
May, James ...... ceecee 


Merivale, Charles ...... 


Ottley, Lawrence ...... 
Oxenham, Nutcombe... 


Parker, Edward......... 
Parson, Richard ...... 


Perry, Charles ......... 
Pickering, E. Hayes... 
Poole, Thomas Eyre... 


Pound, William......... 


Powell, E. Armett ... 
Price, R. Morgan...... 
Protchett, W.........0.6. 


Rangeley, W. Dixon... 


Reeve, John William.. 

Richards, R. Samuel... 
Richardson, John ...... 
Ridley, Thomas......... 
Roberts, George......... 
Robertson, James ...... 
Scholfield, Philip ...... 


BOGE, JON cc ccececesesese 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B. A+ 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
8.C¢.L. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A, 


M.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
8.L.C. 
8.L.C. 
R.A. 
B.A. 
B. Ae 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


Kh. A. 


B.A. 


S.C. L. 


B.A. 


M.A- 


B.A. 
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College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Lincoln 
Corpus Christi 
Brasennose 


Exeter 


Caius 
Queen's 
Wadham 
Pembroke 
All Souls 
Emmanuel 
Christ's 
Trinity 


Merton 
Trinity 
Trinity 

All Souls 
Catherine Hall 
Merton 
Lincoln 
Queen's 
Emmanuel 
Emmanuel 


Peterhouse 
All Souls 


Oriel 

Trinity 
Queen's 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
Trinity 

Exeter 
Queen's 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 

St. John's 
Magdalen Hall 


St. John’s 


Christ College 
Queen's 

St. John’s 
Queen's 
Trinity 
Worcester 
Queen's 
Magdelen Hall 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
University 


Trinity 


Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Gloucester, by lL. d. 
Oxford from Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Camb. Bishop of Chichester 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Comb. } ~ Bishop of Ely 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 
man § Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
“* ) from Bishop of B. & W. 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Chichester 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
| Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Oxford } Sant Bishop of Bristol 
. Bishop of Carlisle, by |. d. 
Camb. } from Bishop of Ely 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. bishop of Oxford 


Cina geo of Carlisle, by |. d. 


from Bishop of Ely 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
pee { Bishop of Lincoln, by 1. d. 
eee. from Bishop of Bristol 
Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
Bishop of Gloucester, by 1. d, 
from Bishop of Ely 
‘ Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Comb. from Bishop of Ely” 
Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Oxford rete Bishop of Bristol 
; Bishop of Carlisle, by 1, d. 
Com. } from Bishop of Ely. 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. 4. 
Camb. from Bishop of Ely. 
Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 
Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle, by. J, d. 
Camb. } from Bishop of Bristel 


Camb. 
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Name. Degree. 


Sims, George ........++.. 
Selwyn, G. Augustus.. 
Sheppard, H. Winter... 
Smith, W. G. Parks... 


Smith, Henry......0..0++ 
Stecl, Thomas Henry... 
Swann, Edward......... 
Taylor, Joseph ......... 
Tovey, T. Leach......... 
Vincent, William ...... 
Walker, Hevry ......... 


Whickham, Frederick.. 
Williams, W. M. Holt 


Wilkinson, Thomas ... 
Wilkinson, W. A...... 
Wright, F. Bowcher ... 


Adams, Simon T. ..... 
Barker, H. Raymond... 
Barry, James ............ 


Bedford, Thomas ...... 
Bellamy, George ...... 
Birkett, Robert......... 


Bloxam, John Rouse... 
Bolton, Robert T....... 


Bowstead, James ...... 


Bond, William Henry.. 
Brown, E. Langton ... 
Browne, R. W. ......... 
Broadhead, George 

Burningham, Thomas.. 


Butterton, G. Ash...... 


Cameron, A. Allen...... 
Chambers, John W. ... 
Crawford, Charles J.... 


Clayton, W. Jolin ...... 


Coope, John W.......... 
Cox, James .......060000. 


Crofts, Henry............ 
Cubitt, B. Lueas ...... 
Dalton, James Edward 


Damell, E. Thomas ... 
Davies, John .......0000- 
Drake, Nathan R....... 


Eaton, H. Charles...... 


Everard, Salisbury...... 


B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 


B.A 


M.A. 


BA. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B. A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
M.A. 
BR. A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
he As 
B.A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 


B.-A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


R.A. 


R.A. 
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St. John’s Camb. 





College. University. Ordaining Bishop 
Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
} from Bishop of Ely 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 
Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
} from Bishop of Exeter 
\ Bishop of Gloucester, by 
* 2 1. d. from Bishop of Ely 
{ Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 


Trinity Camb. 


Pembroke Camb 


vanity Comb. 7 from Bishop of Ely 

St. John's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 

Se. John's aes ican of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
‘ Penal from Bishop of Ely 

Exeter Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 


Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 


New Oxford Bishop of Oxford P 
a Pe . § Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
visa Dublin ; from Bishop of B. &. W. 


Trinity Camt Bishop of Carlisle, by 1 d. 
ew — { from Bishop of Ely 
Christ's Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 


f Bishop of Lincoln, by 1. d. 


<qesen's Oxford from Bishop of Peterboro’ 
PRIESTS. 

Jesus Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

Merton Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

Queen’s Camb. Bishop of Gloucester 


{ Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
t from Bishop of Eby 
Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Oxford 


Eminanuel Camb. 


eda? : Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
smmManue Camb. : >: > rhe’ 
from Bishop of Ely 

Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. Bishop of Chichester 

; iceeack! fae Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
Corpus Christi Camb, i Bishop of Ely" 
Queen's Camb. — Bishop of Lincoln 

Trinity Camb. — Bishop of Oxford 

St. Jolin’s Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 

Trinity Oxford Bishop of Norwich 

, ew . Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
at. abn pre on Bishop of Ely 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford ~ 

St. Jolin’s Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Wadham Oxford Bishop of Chichester 
ra Camb, ) Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 


from Bishop of Ely 
St. Mary's Hall Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

. , § Bishop of Gloucester, by 1. d. 
Oxford from Archbishop of York 
Exeter Oxford Bishop of Norwich 


§ Bishop of Carlisle, by lL d. 


University 


ie co 
Queen's Cam». Q from Bishop of Ely 
Balliol Oxford Bishop of Norwich ~ 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Bishop of Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Norwich 


Balliol Oxford Bishop of Norwich 
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Fisk, George .....00+. eee 
Glanville, E. F......+..- 
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Degree. 


S.C. Le 


M. A. 


Goldney, Adam ......000 Beas 


Groeme, John Hindes 
Hall, John Robert.... 
Hamilton, J. W....... 
Hanbury, Alfred ..... 
Hawtrey, John ....... 
Hawkins, Edward .... 
Hayley, Burrell......... 
Heaume, G. D........ 


B.A. 
M. Ae 
M. As 


8.C.L. 


ee B.A. 


B. As 


** M.A. 


Hildyard, Frederick... ma. 


Hildyard, H. S........ 


ee M.A. 


Hughes, T. W.......... Bea. 
Hughes, James Henry ™.a. 
Jackson, Stephen ...... BA. 
Jeune, Francis......00000. MeAs 
Jickling, Francis......... 

Johnston, George ...... M.A. 
Kelk, T. H. H.......... B.A. 
BiGd We Bis vccccccceses Bade 
Langton, T. H.......... B.A. 
Long, Fi. Coccccccscese B.A. 
Lynn, G. G.. ccccccceee B. As 
Manning, H. E.......... M.A. 
Molson, William.........  BA- 
Nelson, John ........00.- B.C. 
Nicholson, H. I. ..... Bea. 
Oldknow, Joseph ...... B.A. 
Penleazey John ......... Beds 


Penson, John Pavitt... B.A. 


Phillpotts, Thomas...... B. Ae 
Powell, Richmond...... B.A. 
Pyemont, John eeeteeeee B-Ace 
Robinson, J. E.......... M.A. 
Simpson, I. T.......... B.A. 
Smith, Solomon .......... MA. 
Snelgar, Jacob ......... 

Soames, W. Arccccccsee M.A. 
Stowe, S. di eeeeeeeeeeeeeee BR. A. 
Straghan, A. A. .....s00. B.A. 
Beret, Be Cidecssmce the 
Tennyson, Charles...... B.A. 
Vickers, William ...... B.A. 
Warmoll, S. S. ......... B.A. 
Websters da (Bkscercicce BA. 


Wellesley, Hon. Gerald m.a. 


West, Thomas Dennett pB.a. 
a F 


Whall, William 
Whalley, D. C 


Whitehead, Robert ... 
Wilson, T. D. H... 


Wright, H. W........ 


— 
> 


College. 


Exeter 
Trinity 


Pembroke 
Christ Church 


Trinity 


University. 
Corpus Christi Camb. } 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


St. Mary’s Hall Oxtord 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Bishop of Carlisle, by lL a 
from the Bishop of Ely 

Bishop of Oxford 
Bishop of Oxford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Oxford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Norwich 


Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 
Worcester Oxtord Bishop of Chichester 
Pembroke Oxford Bishop of Oxford 

i i Bishop of Carlisle, by l. d. 
Trinity Hall Camb. ; from the Bishop of Ely 
St. Peter's Camb. Ditto ditto 


St. Edm. Hall Oxford 


Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Oxford 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Oxford 


Bishop of Norwich 


Fel. of Mag. Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Pembroke Oxford 
Sidney Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Magdalene Camb. 
Christ Camb. 
Christ Camb. 
Merton Oxford 
Queen's Camb, 
Trinity Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Christ's Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
King’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Christ Church 
Trinity 


St. John’s Camb. } 


St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 


Catherine Hall Camb. } 


Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Camb. } 
St. Peter's Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 


Magdalen Hall Oxford 





Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Oxford 
Bishop of Chichester 


Bishop of Lincoln 
Bishop of Norwich 
Bishop of Lincoln 


Bishop of Lincoln 


Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Oxford 

Bishop of Gloucester 

Bishop of Chichester 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Oxford 

Bishop of Carlisle, by lL. d. 
from the Bishop of Bristol 

Bishop of Carlisle, by 1. d. 
from the Bishop of Ely 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Chichester 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
the Bp. of Peterborough 

Bishop of Chichester 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Lincoln, by 1. d. 
from the Bp. of Durbam 

Bishop of Chichester 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bp. of Carlisle, by 1. d. from 
the Bishop of Durham 


His Grace the Archbishop of York intends to hold a general Ordination at 


Bishopthorpe, on Sunglay, the 4th of August next. 
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102 ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The candidates are therefore desired to send in their papers (which must be strictly 
conformable to the regulations now in force) on or before Saturday, the 20th July ; and i 


to appear there themselves on the Thursday preceding the Ordination, by ten o'clock in 
the morning. 


The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
22nd of September next. Candidates are required to send their papers thither to his 
Lordship before the 10th of August. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Appleton, Robert ....... Chaplain to Reading Gaol ; 
Bedford, Richard ...... Rural Dean for the Deanery of Bristol 
Bloom, J. FH. ...00cccceee Chaplain in ordinary to the Duke of Sussex 
Campbell, J. Usher .... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Pomfret 
. — { A Surrogate for granting Marriage Licences in the Diocese 
MgTOs "We Ts. cscs. csveses 
: ? of Lincoln 


Hedges, Edward ...... Second Master of Stepney Grammar School 
Massey, Trccscscsececece . Second Master of Newark Grammar School 
Parkinson, R.......... .»» Fellow ofthe Collegiate Church, Manchester 
Reath, Dresoscecescsees » Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal 

Snooke, H. B.......... Domestic Chaplain to Earl Grey 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Backhouse, R. D. Walmer P. C. Kent Canter. Abp.of Canterbury 
Baines, Haygarth  Satterthwait C. Laneash, Chester Rev. L.. Cooper 

The Devisees in 
Baker, Robert G. Stevenage R. Herts trust of late W. 
Baker, Esq., dee. 
Betham, William.. Stoke Lacey R. Hereford Hereford T. Apperley, Esq. 
s § St. Giles’s V., C rip-Q ‘ 
Blomberg, Dr. *)  steoate, 2 le ¢ Bishop of London. 
Thenew church, Wal- 
Bolland, W. ......<4 tham Cross, parish > Hertford London Bishop of London. 
of Cheshunt \ 
Brammall, D...... Chislett V. Kent Canter. Abp.of Canterbury 
Brock, William... Bishop's Waltham R. Hants W inches. Bp. of Winchester 
Carter, Joseph... Baynton R. Kk. York York { St. John’s Coll., 
. UL Oxon. 
Cheales, Henry .... Burton Pedwardine V. Lincoln Lincoln ; ee a ‘ 
Cliflon, G. T1...... Snitterfield V. Warwick Worcester Bp. of Worcester 
De la Cour, Chas. Heckington V. Lincoln — Lincoln Rev. H. B. Benson. 
Garnier, Thomas... Wanbrough V. Wilts Sarum D.& C. of Winches 
George, Rev. W.. Bridell R. Pembroke St.David'sd Frecholders of the 
Gray, J.H......0... Bolsover V. Derby L. & C. Duke of Portland 
Hadtield, Alfred... Trinity C., Bolton Lancash. Chester Vicar of Bolton 
Harrison, W....... Crondall V. Hants Winches. } Master & Brethren 
? of St. Cross Hospit. 
Isham, Robert ... Shangton R. Leicester Lincoln Sir J. Isham, Bart. 
Jones, Rev. D.... Liandeveilog V. Cardigan St.David'’s R. Stanley, Esq. 


4 Castle Bromwich ¢ 


Kempson, Edwin ) im Aston Birm. aaa ( Warwick L. & C. Earl of Bradford 


Langton, T. H..... Kirmond V. Lincoln — Lincoln C. Turner, Esq. 
Bioteon, W o...000000 Markby P. C. Lincoln Lincoln P.Massingberd, Esq. 
Money, J. D....... Blatherwick R. NorthampPeterboro’ 8. O’Brien, Esq. 
: 2h ' 
Owen, Rev. J. ... Liechryd P. C. Cardigan St. David's 5 Shon. Loeem ene C. 


i Longceroft, Esqrs. 


ls 
Powell, W. H. ... I-lanpumpsaint and _— 
Llanllawddog J 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
( St. Alban’s R., Wood- 
Roberts, J. A......< st.,& St. Olave’s R., 
Silver-st., London 
Swymbridge & Land- ? 
Russell, John......4 key P. C., with? Devon Exon 
’ Bishop's Tawton V. 
Smalley, J. S....... Cwm Flint St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


a ae 
Shooter, Joseph... Bishop Wilton V. Yorksh, ! “ o — Sir T. Sykes, Bart. 


& C, 
; § Rev. J. Landon, 
V. of Aymeslny. 


Eton College 


‘Thomas, Aaron... Leinthall Earls P.C. Hereford Herefore 


7 St. Peter’s V. and St. , f P.of D. off ) - 
Venn, John ...... 1 Ove B.. Hereford f Hereford 1 Herelied Rev. H. Gipps. 
West, W. E....... Goathill R. Somerset B. & W. Bp.of Bath & Wells 


Williams, J.......... Mareross Glamor. Llandaff  Arch.&Ch. Llandaff 


o-——-——- - 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Andrew, James, Edinburgh 


{ Canon Res. of Lich. ? { Bishopof Lichfield 


Bailye, Hugh ...... 2 Cath.,&Hanbury V. § ae ah ¢@ and Coventry 
Boudier, John..... Grendon V. Northamp Peterboro’ Trin. Coll., Camb. 
ee Smedmore Dorsetshire 

EDOWEOR, Picccssiesses St. Nicholas V., Thanet Kent Canter. Abp.of Canterbury 
Evans, Benjamin. Under Master of Harrow School. 

Fenwick, J. Teeseee) pera there with Worcester Worcester G. Fenwick, Esq. 


Galwey, Archdeacon, Kilmastulla R., Archdiocese of Cashel, Ireland 
(Sub. Dean of Chap. 

Royal and Priest in 
| Ord., Min. Can. of 

St. Paul's, St. Giles 
| V., Cripplegate, London L).&C, of St. Paul's 
| and Aveley R. Essex London D.&C. of St. Paul's 
Hornbuckle, John, Reading 

Preb. of Lincoln 

Humphrey, C. at Cath., & Laughton 


Holmes, William 


mm? Leicester Lincoln Marq. of Hertford 
PO Bi ccstatacicacs Llangunllo R. Cardigans. St. David's Freeholders 
Jones, Lewis ...... Burton Penwardine V. Lincoln Lincoln T. O. Hunter, Esq. 


Malcolm, D., Madderty 
Marsom, John 


? § Candlesby, <0 oe Magd. coll., Oxon 
Mead, Presses, ¢& Gayton-le-Marsh R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
BEOttG, Fo. ccicccses Tittham Middlesex 

' ( Bishops Waltham R., Hants Winches. Bp. of Winchester 
Ogle, James ...... uit Cenide Y, Hants Wiens § Master & Brethren 
te dof St. Cross Hospit 
Waring, F. John. Heybridge V. Essex London D.&C.of St. Paul’s 


Williams, Walter, Senior Fellow of Worcester Coll., Oxon. 
Williams, W., St. John’s Lodge, near Worcester. 


rr 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Mr. Terrot, late Minister of St. Peter’s, Edinburgh, has been presented by 
the members of that congregation with a piece of plate, in token of their deep sense of 
the value of his labours. 

A new Chapel is about to be erected for the convenience of the Episcopalians seat- 
tered over the widely extended districts of Morvern, Ardnamurchan, and Strontian, in 
the diocese of Ross and Argyle, the expence of which is to be defrayed by a highly 
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respectable clergyman of the Church of England. The Gaelic Episcopalians of this 
large tract of country have not enjoyed the benefit of religious instruction, from pastors 
of their own communion, above three or four times in the year, when they were obliged 
to assemble at an inn. It is hoped that they will now be enabled to support a minister, 
who shall officiate regularly in the chapel referred to. 

Dead.— The Rev, Donald M‘Coll, Minister of the Gaelic Episcopal Chapel, 
Glasgow. 


ee 
SCOTTISH KIRK. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Presbytery. Patron. 
Laird, Alex............ Ardoch Chapel........... Auchterarder....... Congregation. 


Jackson, — ............ Airdrie Chapel, assist. Hamilton .......... Congregation. 


The Rev. John Sym has been ordained Minister of Spronston, in the presbytery of 
Kelso, The Rev. Mr. M‘Culloch, of Kelso, preached and presided. 

The Rev. Robert Buchanan, Minister of Saltoun, has been inducted Minister of the 
Tron Church, Glasgow. 


Dead.—Ww. Sibbald, D.D., one of the Ministers of Haddington; Rev. Gordon 
Forbes; Rev. Alex. Smith, late Minister of Keig, aged 84; Rev. John Geddes, 
Minister of St. Andrew's, Glasgow. 


The population of Scotland has more than doubled during the last century, while 
the increase of ministers has been only 125; being at the most one-seventh of their 
number > so that 1,200,000 persons have been left almost totally destitute of ministerial 
instruction from the Established Church. ‘The increase of ministers in dissenting com- 
munions has been about 650). 


ae 


IRELAND, 


The Lord Bishop of Killala has appointed the Rev. G. Truclock, M.A., Vicar of 
Ballisodare, to be his Lordship's Vicar-General for the diocese of Killala and Achonry, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. G. Stokes, M.A. 

The Rev. James Hamilton Saunderson, late Curate of Ballymackey, has been col- 
lated, by the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, to the united parishes of Ballingarry and Ushane, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John Conolly. 

The Rev. Benjamin Eames, late curate of Ballanaleck, has been translated from 
Church-view to Killala, where he has received a more eligible appointment in the 
church, 
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OXFORD. July 2, solely for the purpose of admitting In- 
ceptors to their Regency. 


Saturday, June 1. The Theological Essay for the year 1833 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the following dayein the present Term, viz. 
Thursday, June 6; Thariley. June 18: Thurs- 
day, June 20; ‘Thursday, June 27; and Satar- 
day, July 6. 

A Congregation will be holden on Tuesday, 


(* The Analocy of God's Dealings with Men 
would not lead us to expect a Perpetual Suc- 
cession of Miraculous Powers in the Church” ) 
has been awarded to H. W. Wilberforce, M.A. 
of Oriel College 

Yestertlay se’nnight, the Degree of Master of 
(rts was eoaterrel, by decree of Convocation, 
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upon H. H. Wilson, of Exeter Coll., Professor 
ot Sanscrit, on the foundation of the late Colonel 
Boden. 

Saturday, May 25, being the last day of Easter 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred ;: — 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by 
accumulation—Rev. T. Parfitt, Balliol. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. RK. D. Hamp- 
den, Principal of St. Mary Hall, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Lawson, St. 
Alban Hall; R. B. Wilson, University ; H.S. 
Dyer, Worcester; J. Richardson, Taberdar of 
Queen's; Rev. W. W. Clarke, Wadham; C. 
M. Forster, Oriel; W.K. Hamilton, Fellow 
of Merton; Rev. T. Maurice, Merton; Rev. 
E. A. Davies, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Thorold, New Inn 
Hall. grand comp. ; R. Williams, Oriel, grand 
comp. ; L. Evans, Oriel; T. P. Jones, New 
Inn Hall; T. F. Barrow, Alban Hall; G. 
Woods, University ; G. S. Woodgate, Univer- 
sity; R. Lowe, University; C. F. Fisher, 
University; J. Burdon, University; G. Y. 
Bolton, University ; H. W. Weston, All Souls’; 
H. G. Liddell, Student of Ch. Ch.; H. M. 
Erskine, Ch. Ch. ; G. S. Stanley, Ch. Ch.; 
S. C. H. Ogle, Ch. Ch.; S. S. Bancart, 
Brasennose ; J. M. Steele, Brasennose ; C. G. 
Dick, Worcester; H. Boyes, Worcester; R. 
J. Luscombe, Worcester; W. H. Johnson, 
Worcester ; J. C. Napleton, Worcester; H. 
Hilton, Worcester; J. Inglis, Balliol; L. 
Davison de Visme, Balliol; B. Gaselee, Balliol; 
R. C. W. Collins, Exeter; J. Crosse, Exeter ; 
A. Smith, Exeter; W. U. Richards, Exeter; 
M. Atkinson, Queen’s; J. Bonsted, Queen’s ; 
W. Butler, Queen's; G. A. Chaplin, Demy of 
Magdalen; T. Harris, Demy of Magdalen; F. 
H. S. Menteath, Magdalen Hall; W. M. Mus- 
ters, Corpus Christi; H. J. Buller, Trinity ; 
E. R. Strickland, Trinity ; R. Griffith, Jesus ; 
J. Lloyd, Jesus; C. B. Dalton, Scholar of 
Wadham ; J.G. Lawford, Wadham ; W. Mars- 
den, Wadham; J. G. Longueville, Wadham ; 
H. D. Phelps, Wadham ; H.J. Hare, Wadham. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the Rev. J. W. Hughes, M.A. of Trinity, the 
Rev. P. Hansel, M.A., Fellow of University, 
and the Rev. W. Harding, M.A., Fellow of 
Wadham, were nominated Masters of the 
Schools for the ensuing year. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—G. H. Somerset, St. Ma- 
ry Hall; Rev. H. S. C. Crook, Lincoln ; Rey. 
R. H. Blanchard, Lincoln ; Rev. G. Williams, 
Jesus; H. C. Partridge, Brasennose; R. E. 
Tyrwhitt, Brasennose ; Rev. H. K. Collinson, 
Queen's; Rev. F. Woodhouse, Queen's; Rev. 
W. Warde, Worcester ; Rev. E. C. Harington, 
Worcester; Hon. C. J. Murray, Ch. Ch. ; 
Rev. W. Cureton, Chaplain of Ch. Ch. ; 
J. F. Crouch, Scholar of C.C.C. ; Rev. W. 
Gould, Balliol; Rev. A. A. Cameron, Scholar 
of Pembroke; Rev. C. Le Hardy, Pembroke ; 
Rev. J. H. Talbot, Pembroke; Rev. H. Pruen, 
Oriel; Rey. F. R. Neve, Oriel; Rev. J. C. 
Roberts, Trinity; Rev. W. Roche, Trinity ; 
Rev. E. Hotham, New. ; 
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Bachelors of Arts—F, Geary, Ch, Ch., 
(grand comp.); G. T. Bulner, Ch. Ch., 
(grand comp.); H. J. Phillips, Worcester, 

grand comp. ); W. E. Jelf, Stud. of Ch. Ch.; 
R. Scott, Studeat of Ch. Ch.; H. H. Vaughan, 
Ch. Ch. ; J. Bennett, Ch. Ch.; J. Garratt, 
Ch. Ch.; G. C. Courthorpe, Ch. Ch.; J. T. 
H. Peter, Ch.Ch.; Hon. F. S. Monckton, Ch. 
Ch.; 8. Bradshaw, Brasennose ; J. L. Spencer, 
Worcester; H. O. Coxe, Worcester; J. R. 
Hoare, Worcester ; H. B. Pierrepont, New ; 
D. W. Goddard, Exeter ; J. D. Cook, Exeter; 
E. Hinxman, Exeter ; H. N. Laring, Exeter ; 
J. Graves, Exeter; C. Maxwell, Balliol; J. 
H. Short, Postmaster of Merton ; G. H. Chan- 
dler, Wadham; R. G. Stevens, Wadham; C. 
L. Guyon, Wadham; A. Foster, Wadham; E. 
Fursden, Oriel; C. M. Provand, Magdalen 
Hall; T. Ridley, Magdalen Hall; T. E. Poole, 
Magdalen Hall; H. P. Guillemarde, Scholar 
of Trinity; J. Thomas, Scholar of Trinit 
W. A. Strange, Scholar of Pembroke; { 
Knapp, St. John’s. 


June 8. 


The names of those Candidates who at the 
close of the Public Examinations in Easter Term 
were admitted, by the Publie Examiners, into 
the Four Classes of Litera Humaniores, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical arrangement in each 
class prescribed by the statute, stand as follow: 

Crass Il. — M. Atkinson, Commoner of 
Queen's ; T. Briscoe, Scholar of Jesus ; Hon. C. 
J. Canning, Student of Ch. Ch.; B. Gasalee, 
Commoner of Balliol ; T. F. Henney, Scholar of 
Pembroke; J. Jackson, Commoner of Pem- 
broke ; W. E. Jelf, Student of Ch. Ch.; H. G. 
Liddell, Student of Ch. Ch.; J. G. Longue- 
ville, Conmmoner of Wadham ; R. Lowe, Com. 
moner of University ; R. Scott, Student of Ch. 
Ch. ; H. H. Vaughan, Commoner of Ch, Ch.; 
G. Woods, Scholar of University. 

Crass IL.—H. E. Austen, Commoner of 
St. John’s; W. Butler, Commoner of Queen’s ; 

t. C. W. Collins, Commoner of Exeter; J. 
Crosse, Commoner of Exeter; C. B. Dalton, 
Scholar of Wadham; J. P. Dean, Scholar of 
St. John’s; L.D. De Visme, Commoner of 
Balliol; J. Dodd, Probationary Scholar of 
Queen's; D. C. Faraday, Probationary Scho- 
lar of Queen's; J. Garratt, Commoner of Ch. 
Ch.; H. P. Guillemard, Scholar of Trinity ; 
T. Harris, Demy of Magdalen ; J. T. H. Peter, 
Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; R. V. Simpson, Com- 
moner of Balliol; E. Smith, Commoner of 
Wadham; W. Stone, Clerk of Wadham; J. 
Thomas, Scholar of Trinity. 

Crass HL—J. Armstrong, Commoner of 
Balliol; J. Bennett, Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; 
J. Boustead, Commoner of Queen's; C. G. 
Dick, Commoner of Worcester; L. P. Dyke 
Probationary Scholar of Queen’s; E. Faweett, 
Probationary Scholar of Queen's; C. J. Fox, 
Gent. Commoner of Magdalen Hall ; E. Furs- 
den, Commoner of Orel; G. C. Hall, Demy 
of Magdalen; C. J. Harenc, Commoner of Ch. 
Ch.; J. Inglis, Commoner of Balliol; H. 
Knapp, Commoner of St. John’s; W. Mars- 
den, Commover of Wadham; C. Maxwell, 
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Commoner of Balliol; G. Y. Robson, Scholar 
of University; J. H. Short, Postmaster of 
Merton ; T. B. Thompson, Scholar of Queen's ; 
G. 5S. Woodgate, Commoner of University. 
Crass 1V.—L. F. Bagot, Student of Ch. 
Ch.; J. F. Belfield, Commoner of Oriel; J. 
B. Bond, Commoner of University ; A. Came- 
ron, Commoner of Magdalen Hall; G. A. 
Chaplin, Demy of Magdalen; J. D. Clarke, 
Commoner of University ; G. W. Cooke, Com- 
moner of Jesus; E. L. Crossfield, Commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; C. T. Cuningham, Com- 
mouer of Ch. Ch; Hon. W. H. Dawnay, 
Gent. Commoner of Ch. Ch.; F. P. G. Dine- 
ley, Commoner of Worcester; H. L. Dodds, 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; J. Ellison, Commoner 
of Ch. Ch. ; C. F. Fisher, Commoner of Uni- 
versity; J. Francis, Commoner of Worcester ; 
R. Frankland, Commoner of University; J. 
Graves, Commoner of Exeter; H. Herbert, 
Scholar of Balliol ; J. R. Hoare, Commoner of 
Worcester; F. G. Hopwood, Commoner of 
Ch. Ch. ; J. P. Hugo, Commoner of Wadham ; 
I.. N. Izod, Gent. Commoner of Trinity; A. 
(. Lefroy, Commoner of Ch. Ch.; J. Lloyd, 
Commoner of Ch. Ch. ; H. J. Maddock, Scho- 
lav of Worcester; F. A. Marriot, Commoner 
of Oriel; R. Montgomery, Commoner of Lin- 
coln; J. O. Parker, Commoner of Oriel; J. 
Phillips, Scholar of Pembroke ; T, B. Powell, 
Commoner of Exeter; A. HL. Price, Commoner 
of Wadham; C. M. Provand, Gent. Com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall; W. U. Richards, 
Commoner of Exeter ; W. C. Rickman, Com- 
moner of Ch. Ch.; F. Storr, Commoner of 
Queen's; W. A. Strange, Scholar of Pembroke; 
W. BE. Surtees, Commoner of University; C. 
Wetherell, Commoner of Worcester; A. F, 
Wout r, Commoner of St. John’s. 


C. W. STocKken, 

‘ie W. La N¢ camel Public 
A. Snort, Examiners. 
W. Sewet, 

On Monday last, being Trinity Monday, the 
following elections and admissions took place at 
Trinity :—A. Menzies, Scholar of Trinity, 
Probationary Fellow; W. H. Lee, Blount 
Scholar of Trinity ; A. Kensington, Commoner 
of Oriel, and W. Dickenson, Commoner of 
Wadham, were elected Scholars on the Old 
Foundation; and W. Baker, Blount Scholar. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine—T. Heberden, Oriel. 

Dector in Civil Law—Sir D. K. Sand- 
ford, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. O. Jenkins, 
Fellow of Jesus; Rev. F. F. Edwardes, Fellow 
ef Corpus. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Morris, Ch. Ch. 
(grand comp. ); E. Q. Ashby, Ch. Ch. ; Rev. 
Rh. Webster, Lincoln ; Rev. H. E. Mann‘ne, 
Fellow of Merton ; Rev. H. D. Serrell, Queen's ; 
Rev. R. C. Ritson, Exeter; F. H. Talman, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. W. Lloyd, Jesus; Rev. 
C. E. Armstrong, Worcester; T. L. Claugh- 
ton, Fellow of Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. M.Cholmeley, Demy 
ef Magdalen; T. H. Whorwood, Demy of 


Magdalen ; Hon. C. J. Canning, Student of 
Ch. Ch.; KR. V. Simpson, Balliol; G. A. 
Webb, Postmaster of Merton; C. Walters, 
Postmaster of Merton; F. J. H. Reeves, Mer- 
ton; A. H. Price, Wadham; E. R. Larken, 
Trinity; R. T. Pulteney, Trinity. 

Ashmolean Society, June 7th—The Presi- 
dent in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected members:—E. T. Bigge, B.A. 
Merton ; Rev. J. P. Potter, M.A., late of Oriel ; 
Rev.S. Reay, M.A. Alban Hall, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian. 

An anovymous paper was read on the ho- 
moio-pathetic system of medicine, in reply to 
the remarks of Mr. Hope. 

The Hon. C. Harris, of Oriel, read a paper 
on a method of measuring the force of the 
wind. 

Mr. Johnson, of Queen's, read a paper on 
a peculiar missile used by the inhabitants of 
New Holland. 

Mr. Curtis, F.L.S., read a paper on the 
structure of insects, particularly on the 
wings. 

The President, after some remarks, pro- 
posed the following queries ;: — 

1. Is there any sutticient reason for inferring, 
from the character of the organic remains 
found in rocks of different aves, that there has 
been a gradation in the races of animals cre- 
ated from the sunpler to the more complex 
forms; and if so, can the same inference be 
extended to vegetables, judging from the speci- 
mens of extinct species preserved in the coal 
and other strata ? 

2. Is it true that snow, resting on some 
slowly conducting substance, such as a plank 
of wood, melts more slowly than it would do 
elsewhere ; and if so, is the fact to be explained 
by assuming that heat is constantly emanating 
trom the interior of the earth ? 

3. What is the most satisfactory way of ex- 
plaining the fact, that high pressure steam does 
not scald ? 


June 1d. 


On Thursday last the following degrees were 
conferred ; — 

Doctor in Divinity — R. D. Hampden, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts—W. Bingham, St. Mary 
Hall, grand comp. ; Rev. T. Staniforth, Ch. 
Ch.,grand comp. ; Rev.G. Clayton, Ch. Ch. ; 
Kev. E. Greene, Demy of Magdalen; Rev. J. 
A. Dunnage, Brasennose; Rev. A. F. Dau- 
beney, Brasennose ; Rev. R. Blackmore, Exe- 
ter; the Rev. H. H. Mogg, Exeter; Rev. W. 
Davy, Exeter; E. Stephens, Exeter; Rev. 
Bb. Banning, Trinity; Kev. J. T.C. A. Tren- 
chard, Trinity; A. Perkins, Oriel; Rev. J. 
RK. Oldham, Oriel; Rev. G. H. Clifton, Fel- 
low of Worcester; Rev. B. Hayley, Worces- 
ter; Rev. E. Hawkins, Fellow of Pembroke; 
Rev. R. Stranger, Penbroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. J, Harene, Ch.Ch. ; 
E. Fawcett, Queen’s; T. B. Thompson, 
Queen's; F. Storr, Queen's; D.C. Faraday, 
Queen's ; F. Smith, Trinity. ’ 

In a Convocation holden on the same day, 


han 
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the Honorary I of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon E. Dixon, Esq., Gentleman- 
Commoner of Worcester, to which he was 
resented by the Rev. R. Greswell, M.A., 
Fellow of that college. 

The examination for the Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew Scholarship took place this week, and 
terminated in the election of J. R. Burgess, 
B. A. of Oriel. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the Vice Provost 
and Senior Fellows of Worcester arrived at the 
School-house, Bromsgrove, for the purpose of 
electing a scholar on the Foundation of Sir T. 
Cookes, Bart., when, after an examination of 
the candidates, M. G. Stott was elected scho- 
lar on the above-mentioned Foundation. 

On Monday last, J. W. Moore, Commoner 
of Trinity, and D. Anderson, Commoner of 
LE-xeter, were elected Scholars of Exeter. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. R. Clifton, 
M.A. of Worcester, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society, and at the same time Mr. R. 
C;sovett, Commoner of Worcester, was elected 
a Scholar on the Foundation of Mrs. Eaton. 

On Thursday last, J. Dodd, D.C. Farraday, 
L. P. Dykes, and T. B. Thompson were elected 
Taberdars on the Old Foundation at Queen's 
College. On the same day, T. Holme, A. R. 
Harrison, and T. Todd, were elected Probation- 
ary Scholars on the same Foundation. Also, 
on the same day, T. French, Commoner of 
Worcester, was elected an Exhibitioner on Mr. 
Mr. Michel's Foundation at Queen's; and J. 
W. Twist was elected one of Sir F. Bridg- 
man’s Exhibitionera. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. F. A. Faber, 
M.A. of University, was elected Fellow of 
Magdalen. 


The Prizes of 1833 have been adjudged to 
the following gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse. — * Carthago.” — W. N. 
Smyth, Commoner of Brasennose. 

English Essay.—“ On Emulation.” — H. 
Wall, B.A., St. Alban Hall. 

Latin Essay.—‘ De Atticorum Comeedia.” 
—W. Palmer, B.A., Fellow of Magdalen. 

English Verse, Newdigate.—* Granada.” — 
J, Graham, Commoner of Wadham. 


The following is the subject proposed for 
the Theological Prize : —‘ The sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost is indispensable to 
Human Salvation.” 

The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. : 

For Latin Verse—* Cicero ab exilio redux 
Romam ingreditur.”” 

For an English Essay—‘ The influence of 
the Roman conquests upon Literature and the 
Arts in Rome.” 

For a Latin Fssay—“ De provinciarum Ro- 
manarum administrandarum ratione.” 

The first of the above subjects is intended for 
those gentlemen who, on the day appointed for 
sending the exercises to the Registrar of the 
University, shall not have exceeded four years, 
and the other two for such as shall have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years, from the 
time of their matriculation, 
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Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—For the best 
composition in English verse, not limited to 
fifty lines, by any Under-Graduate who, ou the 
day above specified, shall not have exceeded 
four years from the time of his matriculation — 
“The Hospice of St. Bernard.” 


June 22. 


The Commemoration.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing, the Annual Meeting of the Governors of 
the Radcliffe Infirmary took place in the Rad- 
cliffe Library, previous to gomg to St. Mary's 
Church. The Stewards were T. B. Evans 
and T. Stonor, Esqrs. A most eloquent Ser- 
mon was preached by the Right Rev. Robert 
Gray, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol. The 
collection after the sermon, for the benefit of 
that excellent establishment, the Radcliffe In- 
firmary, was 5:3. 15s. 1d. 

The two Commemoration Concerts were 
held this year in the Town Hall, (on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, ) which, although not so well 
adapted for music, will hold much more com- 
pany than the Music Room. 

In a Convocation holden in the Theatre on 
Wednesday last, the Honorary Degree of Doe- 
tor in Civil Law was pa Le upon Rear 
Admiral Sir Thomas Dundas, to which he wes 
presented, in appropriate address, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the University, and 
Deputy Professor of Law. After which, the 
Professor of Poetry delivered the Creweian 
Oration in commemoration of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University; and the 
successful candidates read or valet ibe several 
compositions to which the prizes for the pre- 
sent year had been adjudged. 


The following are the Classes in Disciplinis 
Math. et Phys. :— 

Crass 1.—Belfield, J. F., Commoner of 
Oriel; Burdon, J., Commoner of University ; 
*Gaselee, B., Commoner of Balliol; Hugo, 
J. P., Commoner of Wadham ; * Liddell, Hon. 
H. G., Student of Ch. Ch. 

Crass U.—*Canning, Hon. H. G., Student 
of Ch. Ch.; Dalton, C. B., Scholar of Wad- 
ham; “Henney, T. F., Scholar of Pembroke ; 
*Lowe, R., Commoner of University. 

Crass Iil.—Bennett, J., Commoner of 
Ch. Ch.; Knapp, H., Commoner of St. 
John's ; Deane, i P., Scholar of St. John’s ; 
Stone, W., Clerk of Wadham. 

Crass 1V.—Hewitt, Hon. J., Gentleman 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Hopwood, F. G., 
Commoner of Ch. Ch.; Hotham, J. H., 
Demy of Magdalen; Spring, F. J., Com- 
moner of St. Edmund Hall; White, J., Ex- 
hibitioner of Corpus 

W. FaLconen, 
A. Neate, 
H. Revywowons, 


On Tuesday last, the Rev. W. J. Copeland, 
M.A., and T. L. Claughton, M.A., both .pre- 
bationary Fellows of Trinity, were elected and 
admitted actual Fellows of that Society. 


' Examiners. 


* Those marked (*) were in the First-Class 
in Literis Humanionbus, 
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On Thursday last, W. A. Strange, B.A., 
Scholar of Pembroke, and E. Price, Under- 
graduate Commoner of Magdalen Hall, were 
elected the Boden Sanscrit Scholars. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;: — 

Masters of Arts—T. Small, Magdalen 
Hall, incorporated from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; Rev. W. Alford, St. Edmund Hall; Hon. 
H. Barrington, Ch. Ch.; Rev. S. H. Feild, 
Worcester; J. S. Lister, Worcester; Rev. 
E. P. Morgan, Jesus; J. FP. Stuart, ‘Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. Frankland, Uni- 
versity, grand comp. ; R. Roberts, St. John’s, 
grand comp.; J. B. Monck, New Inn Hall; 
G. Rushout, Ch, Ch. ; R. Sarjeant, Magdalen 
Hall; W. Stone, Wadham; J. ©. Parker, 
Oriel ; J. Dodd, Queen’s ; L. P. Dykes, Queen's. 


—__—— | 


CAMBRIDGE. 


_--- 


Friday, May 31. 


T. W. Greene, Esq., LL.B. of Trinity 
Hall, has been elected a Realow of that Society. 

We understand that a fine portrait of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, by R. Rothwell, R.H.A., 
has been presented by his Lordship to the 
Master a Fellows of Christ's College, as a 
token of his esteem and regard for the Society, 
and has this week been placed in their combi- 
nation-room. 

Ata a on Friday last petitions 
were agreed to be presented to the two Houses 
of Parliament against a Bill entitled “ A Bill 
for the relief of his Majesty's subjects profess- 
ing the Jewish Religion.”” The numbers were, 
in the Non Regent Honse 27 to 4; and in the 
Regent House 27 to 14; being agross majority 
of 54 to 18. 

At the same Congregation, Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart., D.C.L. of All Soul's Coll., 
Oxford, was admitted ad eundem of this Uni- 
versity. 

The following is a list of those gentlemen of 
St. John's College who were in the first class 
in their respective years, at the examinations 
which concluded yesterday : 


THIRD YEAR. 





Bullock, Rolfe, Welldon, 

Hey, J. Wood, Bryer, \e 

Low, Giles. 
SECOND YEAR. 

If. Cotterill, | Waltham, 

H. Smith, A. Smith, f°? 

Hishop, Legrew, 

Gibbons, Hutchinson, 

Scudamore, 1 ae Tillard, 

Sylvester, §°T | Ireland, 

Gipps Johnstone, 

Morris, Bateson, 

Heaion, Rudd, 

Lain . Re rm, 

] amtert, Cobb, 
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FIRST YEAR. 


Lane, | Verlander, 
Colenso, G. Jeudwine, 
W. H. Smith, sen. H. T. Davies, 
Whitelock, Landon, — 
Haslam, J. Jones, 
Hudson, eq. | Christopherson, 
T. J. Clarke, Cooke, 
Robinson, Wilkinson, 
Collison, Dalton, 

Uwins, Phelps, 
Coleman, Lawson, 
Marsh, Gallwey, 
Chapman, Bennett, Sg. 


The following is the result of the examina- 
tions at St. Peter's College :— 








CLASSICAL. | MATHEMATICAL. 
Ist Class. Ist Class. 

Russell, (Prizeman.) | Chamberlain( Prizem. ) 
Cousins, Amphlett, 
Meade, ¢ eg. Meade, {e , 
Duncan, Duncan, 
Pitts, Jones. 
Cooper, 
Amphlett, 
Holley, 
Ford. 

Scuotars (in Alphabetical Order. ) 
Amphlett, Ford, 
Chamberlain, Jones, 

Cooper, Meade ( Gisborne. ) 
Cousins, 
June 7. 


At a Congregation yesterday, it was agreed 
to present a petition to the House of Commons 
against parts of the bill for the Commutation 
of Tithes in England. The following is a 
Copy of the Petition :— 

“To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled — 

“The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge, 

“ SHEWETH, 

“That your Petitioners approach your 
Honourable House under feelings of the 
deepest anxiety and concern at the conse- 
quences which, in their deliberate judgment, 
may be justly apprehended to the welfare of 
the church and the interests of religion, should 
the Bill now in progress through your Honour- 
able House, intituled ‘A Bill to Effect a 
Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales,’ be passed into a law. 

‘That, although this Bill directs that the 
valuers, to be appointed under its provisions, 
shall ‘proceed to ascertain and determine the 
fair annual value of the Tithe,’ it, at the 
same time, imposes upon these valuers limita- 
tions and restrictions, which in all cases (ex- 
cept those in which Tithe has been taken in 
kind for the last seven years) will of necessity 
preclude them from duly ascettainmg and 
determining such fair annual value; and that, 
although whenever tithes have been compounded 
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for this Bill gives to the valuers the power of 
adding to the sum estimated by them as the 
value of the Tithe one-tenth part of such 
estimated value, this power is as inadequate in 
its extent as it is objectionable in its principle. 

‘ That the making all existing Compositions, 
under whatever circumstances they may have 
been entered into, the basis of a permanent 
commutation of Tithe, will have the effect of 
unjustly transferring a portion, and in many 
instances a large portion, of the rightful pro- 
perty of the tithe-owner into the possession of 
the proprietor of the soil. And here your 
Petitioners cannot forbear to press on the 
notice of your Honourable House, with par- 
ticular anxiety, as of especial hardship, the 
case of vicarages, in which, from obvious rea- 
sons, the compositions usually received (at 
best very inadequate for the due maintenance 
of a parochial minister) fall, ¢ven still more 
than in the case of rectories, below the fair 
real value, which might be expected to be 
awarded from an actual survey. 

“‘ That to prescribe any single mode of com- 
mutation for all parishes throughout the coun- 
try, appears to your Petitioners to be most 
objectionable and impolitic. 

*« That the bill is partial and unequal, inas- 
much as it restricts the tithe owner in the choice 
of a valuer, but makes no provision for securin 
the respectability of the valuer to be append’ 
by the tithe-payer. 

“ Your Petitioners, therefore, respectfully but 
most earnestly submit to your Honourable 
House, that, should it be deemed expedient to 
effect a general and Compulsory Commutation 
of Tithes, an accurate valuation be made by 
competent and impartial persons, fairly ap- 
pointed, of the property to be commuted; and 
that, the fair annual value of the ‘Tithes bein 
thus ascertained and determined, respect ould 
be had to the peculiar circumstances of the 
parish itself, in determining for what species 
of property, whether land or corn rent, such 
tithes should be commuted. 

‘* Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that this Bill may not pass into a law. 

“And your Petitioners, &c.”” 


At a Congregation held yesterday, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen proceeded to the Degree of 

Rachelors of Physic—J. Andrews, Caius ; 
G. E. Paget, Caius; A. Farre, Caius. 


At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate : — 

To appoint Mr. Crauford, of King’s College, 
—s ’roctor, in the absence of Mr. Skinner. 

o allow the use of the Senate House on 

the evenings of Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
the 26th and 29th of June, and Ist of July, 
for concerts; aud to appoint the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Master of Downing, Dr. Haviland, 
Professor Smyth, Mr. Peacock, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Jones, of St. John’s Coll 
a Syndicate, who shall take care that this 
building suffers no injury. 

Prizes.—On Wednesday last the following 
prizes were adjudged : — 

Torson Prize (for the best translation of a 
passage from Shakspcare into Greek verse )— 


He 3 6 n, Trinity College. Subject : 
King Bish: Il., Act IIL. A ccnnial baglaabee 
K. Rich. “* Know’ st thou not, 
That when the searching eye of Heaven 
is hid,” 
And ending— 
“ For Heaven still guards the right.” 


Six WittiamM Browne's medals. 

Greek Ode — T. K. Selwyn, Trinity.— 
Subject — Thermopyle. 

Latin Ode—Henry Drury, Caius College.— 
Subject—Homanorum monumenta in Bri- 
tannia reperta. 

Epigrams—Charles Clayton, Caius College. 
Subject— Prope ad summum prope ad exitum. 

Ata mecting of the Syndies of the University 
Library, held on Monday last, it was agreed 
that the order of the 25th of May, 1814, be 
rescinded, and the following order be substi- 
tuted for the same: The Vice-Chancellor and 
the Syndicate for the University Library order, 
that no Undergraduate, or person not belonging 
to the University, be allowed to examine the 
catalogue, or take down books, unless in 
company of a Master of Arts, or a Member of 
the Senate, or Bachelor of Law and Physic; 
and that the Library-keepers report to the 
Vice-Chancellor and Pyacon any persons in 


statu pupillari who come into the Library not 
in their Academical dress, 





June 14. 

At a Congregation on Tuesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. S. Lee, Queen's, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Prebendary 
of Bristol. 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. W. H 
Fellow of St. Peter's; Rev. F, W. Lodington, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, (comp.); Rev. T. 
Crick, Fell. of St John’s; Rev. L. Stephen- 
son, Fell. of St. John’s; Rev. H. Jackson, 
Fell. of St. John’s, (comp.); Rev. R. Cory, 
Fell. of Emmanuel; Rev. R. Foley, Fell. of 
Emmanuel. 

Masters of Arts — R. Hempthorne, St, 
John’s; R. B. Clay, Sidney, (comp. ) 

Bachelors of y me J. C. Leak, 
Trinity Hall, (comp.); O. Owen, Queen's ; 
J. F. Churton, Downing. 

Bachelors in Physic—H. Jeffreson, Pem- 
broke; C. W. C. Mogg, Caius; W. Sutton, 
Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. H. Weston, Trinity, 
(comp. )5 E. G, Winthorpe, St. John’s. 

At the same Congregation a grace 
the Senate to appoint Mr. Lund, of St. John's 
College, Deputy Proctor, in the absence of Mr. 
Howarth. ® 

At the same Congregation the following 
gentlemen were appointed Barnaby Lecturers: 

Mathematical—Rey. W. L. p. Garnons, 
Sidney. 

Philosophical—Rev. W. Keeling, St. John’s. 

Rhetorical— Rev. J. Goodwin, Corpus Ch, 

Logical—Rev. J. Bardakin, Clare Hall. 


Prizes. — Yesterday the following prizes 
were —— — 


Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts :— 
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J. Hildyard, B.A. Christ's. 
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Subject — Que. 


nam precipue sint labentis imperii indicia ? 
(No Second Prive adjudged. ) 
Members’ Prizes tor Undergraduates :— 
1. E. T. Vaughan, Cirist’s. 
2. W. Macpherson, Trinity. 
Subject— Utrum Servorum manumissio in 
Insulis Indorum Occidentalium con featim 
facta, plus boni aut mali secum afferat ? 


Trinity College Examinations. — Alpha- 
betical List of the first classes ;: — 


On Friday last, Edward Hedges, Esq., 
B.A. of Queen's, was elected to the Second 
Mastership of Stepney Grammar School ; 
patron, the Lord Bishop of London. 


June 21. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 


Doctor in Physic—W. G. Peene, Trinity, 
(comp. ) 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. Upjohn, Queen's ; 
C. Wordsworth, Fellow of ‘Trinity; J. M. 
Herbert, Fellow of St. Joha’s. 

On Monday evening last, at a special Court 
of Mayoralty, Mr. J. H. Bailey, scholar of 
Catherine Hall, was el te elected to 
the Sub-mastership of the Norwich Grammar 
School, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
W. H. Clarke. 


DUBLIN. 


June 3. The following gentlemen were this 
day declared the successtul candidates for the 
vacant Scholarships :—Thomas Stack, Justin 
M‘Carthy, John Webb Flavelle, Richard 
Graves M‘Donnell, Joseph Turner, Richard 
Gibbins, Joseph Carsen, John Ball, William 
Reeves, Alexander Fleming, William Fitzgerald, 
Henry Owgan, William Chichester, ‘Thomas 
Hawthornthwaite, William Ribten, Thomas 
Carrol Wallace, William Adams. There will 
be six vacant Sizarships. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


wrens rm tree 


SENIOR SOPHS. 
Birks, Pryor, 
Gooch, Selwyn , 
Hoare, Stevenson. 
Hulton, A. 

JUNIOR sornus. 
Blackburn, | Howes, 
Burnett, | Jeremie, 
Cooper, J. Le Mottee, 
Bickiasee, Merivale, 
Dixon, J. D. Musgrave, 
Goulburn, | Rawle, 
Greatheed, Ross, 
Grote, | Serivener, 
Heiach, White. 
Helps, 
FRESUMEN. 
Aldam, Pollock, 
Atkinson, Sargant 
Conway, | Smith, A. 
Conybeare, Smith, J. Ind. 
Cotton, Spring Rice 
Currey, Tennant, 
Frere, Turner, R. 
Gambier, Turner, S. 
Hedley, | Turner, W. 8S. 
Mansfield, | Walford, 
Osborne, Walton. 
Pirie, 
BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The Lady of Rev. T. H. Ripley, 
Wotton Bassett; of Rev. H. D. Clarke, Arre- 
ton V., Isle of Wight; of Rev. W. C. Totton, 
Blucbridge House; of Rev. F. Rowden, Cux- 
ham R.; of Rev. G. Curtis, Padworth R., 
Berks; of Rev. W. Walter, Gate Burten R., 
near Gainsborough ; of Rev. J. B. Ward, 
Teffont R.: of Rev. W. M. Blencowe, Wil- 
ton-street, Belgrave-square ; of Rev. P. Gur- 
don, Northerwood, Hants; of Hon. and Rev. 
L. Noel, Exton V.; of Rev. G. Whitlock, 
Standish, Lancashire; of Rev. H. T. Stretten, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Of Daughters—The Lady of Rev. W. 
Mudge, Bonby V., Barton-on-Humber; of 
Rev. T. L. Strong, Sedgefield R., Durham; 
of Rev. C. Green, Burgh Castle R., Suffolk ; 
of Rev. G. Pretyman, Middleton R., Oxon. : 
of Rev. J. Peek, Woodboronch R.. Wils: 


of Rev. G. T. Huddleston, Upwell, Norfolk ; 
of Rev. R. Lyon, Sherborne, Dorset ; of Rev. 
W. H. Bull, Sowerby P.; of Rev. C. Leving- 
stone, Crambe V., Yorkshire ; of Rev. W. A. 
Shirley, Shirley, Derbyshire; of Rev. H. 
Brown, Houghton-le-Spring; of Rev. C. 
Rosser, Mount Radford, pear Exeter ; of Rev. 
D. Hodgson, East Woodhay R.; of Rev. TH. 
Beamish, South End, Essex; of Rev. J. 
Athawes, Loughton R., Bucks; of Rev. H. 
Hubbard, Cheriton R. 


MARRIAGES, 

The Rev. P. Turner, M.A. of Pembroke 
Coll., to Harriet, widow of W. Wilson, Esq. ; 
Rev. T. S. Hellier, M.A. of Lincoln Coll., 
and of Cold Harbour House, Stadhampton, to 
C. A. Watts, only d. of J. Wane, * of 
Croft House, Fairiord; Rev. Z. H, Biddulph, 
B.D., of Rackwell, Somerset, to Harrict, 
voungest d. of H. Davis, Esq., of Bristol ; 


EVENTS OF 


Rev. H. C. Eaton, youngest s. of R. Eaton, 
Esq., of Stetchworth Park, to C. Harriet, 
eldest d. of J. Pardoe, Esq., Leyton, Essex ; 
Rev. G. Cheere, of Papworth, to Harriet, d. 
of J. B. Rooper, Esq., M.P. for 9 go 
Rev. G. F. J. Marsham, M.A., r. of Alling- 
tou, Kent, to Elizabeth, d. of Walter Jones, 
Esq., of Ballinamore, Leitrim, and Hayle- 
place, Kent; Rev. W. H. Rooper, r. of 
Abbotts Ripton, to Caroline, eldest d. of the 
late J. W. Buck, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
London, and of Druholme, Yorkshire; Rev. 
H. W. Nevill to Frances, youngest d. of Sir 
E. Bacon, Premier Bart. of Raveningham 
Hall, Norfolk; Rev. H. A. Oukes, M.A., 
youngest s. of O. R. Oukes, Esq., of Nowton, 
near Bury, to Eliza C., d. of the Rev. T. H. 
Elwin, M.A., r. of Barnet; Rev. W. Ed- 
wards, M.A., of Neen Solars R., to Sarah, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. A. Pope, of Worcester ; 
Rev. W. Pullan, of Harewood, Yorkshire, to 
Catherine, widow of E. F. 
Berrymead Priory, Acton, Middlesex; Rev. 
J. Birch, B.A. of Pembroke Coll., c. of High 
Hoyland, near Wakefield, to Fanny L., d. of 
T. Butler, Esq., of Barber Wood, Rotherham ; 
Rev. C. Lacy, M.A., Perpetual c. of Tring, 
Hertford, to M. Laughton, d. of the late 
B. H. Prickett, Esq., of Aylesbury; Rev. T. 


Akers, Esq., of 
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M‘Calmont, M.A. of Worcester Coll., and of 
Tarrant Crawford, Dorset, to Sarah, second d. 
of the Rev. W. Blundell, Minister of St. Anne's, 
Liverpool; Rev. F. T. J. Bayly, ec. of De- 
vizes, to E. Martindale, only child of the late 
W. Butcher, Esq., of Pamphill, Dorset ; Rev. 
H. Ware, r. of Ladock, Cornwall, to Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of the late C. Webster, Esq., of Court 
Hall, Hockworthy, Devon; Rev. G. Fenton, 
B. A., of Ikley, to Lydia, youngest d. of Rev. 
R. Wilkinson, B.D. of Skircoat, Halifax ; 
Rev. E. Davies, M.A., of Kingswinford, Staf- 
fordshire, to Susan C., only d. of R. Hunt, 
Esq., of Berkeley-square, Bristol; Rev. L 
Tozer, of Ongar, Essex, to Elizabeth R., 
eldest d. of Mr. W. Kent, Hastings; Rev. 
E. A. Davies, M.A., to Sarah, widow of the 
late B. H. Allen, Esq., of Greenhead, near 
Huddersfield ; Rev. E. Dowker, v. of Salton, 
Yorks, to Mary A., eldest d. of T. Clarke, 
Esq., of Melton Mowbray ; Rev. H. Deane, v. 
of Gillingham, Dorsetshire, to Jane, eldest d. 
of the Rev. R. Caswell, v. of West Lavington ; 
Rev. T. Taylor, M.A., of Bradpole, Dorset- 
shire, to Sophia, third d. of the late Rev. W. 
Richards, r. of Little Chiverell, Wilts; Rey. 
R. Denny, A.M., of Easton, to Surah, d. of T. 
Grant, Esq.; Rev. E. Gibson, of Allesley, to 
Mary A., only d. of J. Twist, Esq. 





EVENTS OF 


THIEe 


MONTH. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The Bishop of Ely’s confirmation at 
Cambridge, on the Oth inst., was fully 
attended, nearly fourteen hundred persons 
being confirmed. ‘The Bishop of Bangor 
officiated. 

On Tuesday, the 25th inst., the Bishop of 
Ely held a confirmation at Whittlesey, and 
also consecrated a large piece of ground, 
which has been added to St. Mary's 
ehurch-yard, 

CORNWALL, 

On Tuesday, the 1] thinst.,the Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Cornwall held a Visitation Court 
at Truro, when a suitable sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. T. 8. Carlyon, rector 
of St. Mary's. In his charge to the clergy, 
the Archdeacon pointedly adverted to 
some of the very important subjects, con- 
nected with the church, that now occupy 
the public attention. 

CUMBERLAND. 

On Monday,the 3rd inst.,the anniversary 
meeting of the Cumberland and Carlisle 
Auxiliary Bible Society was held at the 
Assembly Room of the Crown and Mitre 
in Carlisle; William Hodgson, Esq., 
mayor of Carlisle, in the chair. ‘lhe 
paacen speakers were the Rev. John 
‘awcett, Mr. Brackenbury, Messrs. Nan- 


son, Dixon, Head, and the Rev. Mr. 
Duncombe. A collection was made at 
the door, which amounted to 174, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Church Missionary Society.—On Sunday, 
the 19th ult., two sermons were preached 
in Ashbourn church, by the Rev. Edward 
Hoare, A.M., Vicar of Barkby, Leicester- 
shire, in aid of the Ashbourn Branch 
Association, when the sum of 331. 2s. Add. 
was collected. The annual meeting was 
held on Wednesday the 22nd ult., (the 
Kev. Samuel Shipley, vicar, in the chair, ) 
and the collection amounted to the sum of 
221. 3s. Gd., making a total of 551. 5s. 10}d. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Exeter Cathedral. — The improvements 
which for nearly 12 months have been in 
active progress in¢his magnificent build- 
ing, by the removal of the seating which 
had for so long a period disfigured the 
nave, and the re-laying that part with a 
new pavement, are now so nearly com- 
sleted that the usual daily services are 
resumed. These alterations have added 
greatly to the appearance of the church. 

The Established Church.—A few weeks 
only have elapsed, since we announced 
the conforming to the church of England 
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of one who is a man of talent, and had 
been a zealous minister in the Indepen- 
dent connexion, in the person of the 
r ted Mr. Greenwood, of Torquay ; 
and have now to announce a similar act of 
conformity to the church, in the person of 
the Rev. T. Gibson, who has n the 
highly respected preacher in the Indepen- 
dent chapel at Newton, for some years 
past. These gentlemen were much looked 
up to by that class of dissenters to which 
they had previously belonged, and their 

uitting the dissenting interest, and, as 

ey have done, firmly allying themselves 
to the established church, has occasioned 
in that district an extraordinary sensation, 
—Trewman's Exeter Flying Post, June 12th. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Hawkchurch. — On the Thursday in 
Whitsun week the meeting of the Hawk- 
church and Wootton Friendly Society took 
place. A more than usual number of 
members and families from the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages met to commemorate 
this anniversary. After hearing an ap- 
propriate sermon by the Rev. J. Wood- 
ward Scott, curate of Hawkchurch, the 
company retired from the church, and, to 
the number of nearly 200, sat down to an 
excellent dinner under that magnificent 
avenue of trees with which this beautiful 
spot is embellished, and which is such an 
object of attraction to the surrounding 
country. Among the company—to coun- 
tenance by their presence, and support by 
their contributions, so invaluable an insti- 
tution—were the excellent vicar of Chard 
and his family, the Rev. Messrs. Tucker, 
Wills, Scott, and Fisher, Captain Scott, 
R.N., and family, Mra. Colonel M‘Alister, 
Mr. and Miss Dowson, and several others 
of great respectability in the neighbour- 
hood. 

A fine-toned organ has been erected, by 
subscription of the parishioners, in St, 
Paul's Church, Poole. 

DURHAM. 

R. A. Douglas Gresley, Esq., Tanfield 
Court, Temple , London, is appointed Se- 
cretary to the Lord Bishop of Durham, in 
the place of T. H. Faber, Esq., deceased. 

Durham Oushedeel- Bane bake and rich 
specimens of ancient architecture were 
lately discovered in the ante-room ad- 
joining the Chapter-room of the cathe- 
dral. By the removal of certain plaster 
work, some fine arches, corresponding 
with those recently discovered in the 
Chapter-room, were brought to light, and 
will now, like them, be restored to their 
original state by the Dean and Chapter. 
— Newcastle Journal. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Kaow in the Archdeaconries of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland have forwarded 
to the Parent Society their Annual Re- 


pert. from which it appears that there 
ave been distributed, during the last 


year, in the Archdeaconry of Durham, 
1057 Bibles, 1072 Testaments, 2137 
Prayer Books, and 25,257 Tracts; and 
in the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, 
9v? Bibles, 1082 Testaments, 1977 Prayer 
Books, and 7810 Tracts. 


Presentation of a Piece of Plate to the 
Archdeacon of Durham.—On Wednesday, 
29th May, a deputation from the parish of 
Winlaton proceeded to the Rectory House, 
Ryton, to present to Archdeacon Thorp a 
silver jug, as a token of the regard and 
sratieele of the parishioners for his ser- 
vices during the period of 25 years, during 
which he was their Rector. Mr. G. H. 
Ramsay addressed the Rev. Gentleman on 
the occasion. 

The inscription was as follows :—*‘ Pre- 
sented to the Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, B.D., 
Rector of Ryton, by the Inhabitants of the 
Township of Winlaton—as a token of their 
high esteem for him as their Minister; in 
gratitude for his disinterested exertions in 
establishing that Township a separate Parish, 
at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice ; and as 
a tribute of affection for him, as their Rector, 
for the period of 25 years—1833.”’ 


ESSEX. 

On Monday, 17th inst., Archdeacon Lyall 
held a visitation of his clergy at Saffron 
Walden, when, after a most appropriate 
and impressive Charge from the Arch- 
deacon, a suitable sermon was preached 
the Rev..James Britton, M.A., Vicar 
of Great Bardfield. 

On Thursday, the 20th inst., the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon held a visitation of 
the clergy of the diocese, at St. Peter's 
Church, Coichester. The attendance was 
more than usually numerous and respect- 
able. The Rev. R. Duffield, Rector of 
Frating, preached from Ps. xxxi. 14—18. 
The Archdeacon’s admirable Charge will be 
published at the request of all the clergy. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Election of Churchwardens.—A decision 
of the utmost importance to parishioners 
was given by the Archdeacon of Glouces- 
ter, at his visitation to Bristol, for the 
— of swearing in churchwardens. 

‘he facts of the case were these :—The 
Select Vestry of the parish of St. Philip 
and Jacob, in the city of Bristol, bad met 
without notice on Easter Monday, and 
chosen churchwardens for the year engu- 
ing. The parishioners entered a caveat 
against their being sworn into office, upon 
the grounds that, by the ecclesiastical 
law, the right of election was vested in 
the minister and inhabitants, and not in 
the churchwardens and vestry ; and, se- 
condly, that the vestry meeting was ille- 
gal, having been held without a public 
notice of three days and a publication in 
the church, whieh are essential to the 
legality of all vestry meetings, by the 58th 
Geo. III. cap. 69. The vestry defended 
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their election as having been made accord- 
ing to an ancient custom of two hundred 
years standing. The Court decided that 
the election was bad for both the reasons 
assigned, and the new churehwardens were 
not sworn in. It might be well to remark, 
that for a custom to be good, it must have 
existed frem the first year of the reign of 
Richard I., that is, 1189, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


St. Mary's Church, Southampton, which 
has been closed for the last ten months for 
the purpose of being enlarged and re- 
paired, will be re-opened for Divine ser- 
vice on Friday, the i2th of July. The 
Lord Bishop of Winchester has promised 
to preach on the occasion. 

The restoration of the Warden's resi- 
dence at Winchester College is now in a 
state of great forwardness. The old Gre- 
cian front, so incongruous with al! around 
it, has been entirely removed, and its 
place supplied by a chaste and appropriate 
Gothic structure. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Fighteenth Anniversary of the 
Hereford Bible Association was held on 
Monday, the 10th inst., at the Shire Hall, 
Hereford ; and was attended by a highly 
respectable and very numerous auditory. 
Mr. Benbow, of the Friars, in the chair, 
It appears from the Report that 4000 
copies of the Scriptures have been distri- 

uted by the Society since its formation. 
The receipts for the twelve months 
amounted to 231, 11s. 34d. 

KENT. 

A vestry meeting was held at Chatham 
on Thursday, 30th of May, for passing 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts for the 
year, and making a rate for the ensuing 
year, at which, on the motion having been 
made that a rate of four-pence in the 
pound be voted for the ensuing year, an 
amendment was moved by Mr. R. Bowles, 
“ That, as the exaction of a church rate 
from Dissenters is unjust and vexatious, 
and as hopes are entertained that the Go- 
vernment contemplated affording relief 
similar to that proposed for Lreland, the 
‘consideration of making a church rate be 
adjourned to this day six months.” After 
a long discussion, the amendment was 
carried by a great majority. This meeting 
at Chatham was held before the account 
of that at Manchester could have been 
received. The Dissenters who, in almost 
all towns, form the majority of the inbabi- 
tants, are quite aware of their power, and 
Seem determined to annihilate church 
rates.—FEssex Independent.—[This  state- 
ment as to the number of Dissenters is 

tite worthy of the Essex Independents.— 


D. 

A Silver Salver, weighing 26 oz. 14dwts., 
and bearing the following inscription, 
“ Samueli Dewe, A.M., Sehole apud 

Vor. 1V.—July, 1833. 
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Roffenses Chathamiosque Archididascalo, 
reverenti@® et earitatis ergo Wiseipuli 
dederunt,” has been presented to the Rev. 
S. Dewe, Head Master of > Rochester 
and Chatham Classical and Mathematical 
Institution, by has scholars, on his tesig- 
nation of the situation in consequence of 
his appointment to a minor canonry of 
Rochester and the living of Chart Sut- 
ton, 

The site on which the new chureh is to 
be built in Strand-street, Dover, is now 
being cleared, preparatory to laying the 
foundation, which, it is expected, will 
very shortly take place. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will administer the rite of confirma- 
tion at the Cathedral, Canterbury, on the 
8th of July; likewise at Dover on the 
izth of July. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Liverpool Ausiliary Bible Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held in the Exhibition- 
room, Post-office-place, on the 24th ult. — 
John Eden, Esq. in the chair. The Re- 
port being read, gave a very interesting 
detail of the operations of the Society 
during the past year. The income amounted 
to 1629]. ; the number of the copies of the 
Scriptures distributed to 6557. The total 
number distributed since the formation of 
the Society, in 1811, exceeded 113,000, 

The Wigan Auxiliary Society has remit- 
ted to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, during the year, 165/., and about 
450 copies of the Scriptures have been 
issued from its depository. 

On Monday, the 3rd of June, a Bible 
Association was formed for Caton and 
neighbourhood ; and on the Wednesday 
following, the first anniversary of the Ben- 
tham Bible Association was held in the 
school-room there, when very interesting 
details of the success of the Parent Society 
were given by the Rev. Dr. Pattersen, the 
Society's agent. 

Mark of Respect.—A very handsome sil- 
ver inkstand was lately presented to Thos. 
Hardman, Esq. of Manchester, in testi- 
mony of the high sense entertained by the 
subscribers of his services as treasurer of 
the district committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
following inscription appears upon the 
inkstand :—‘‘ To Thomas Hardman, Esq, 
on his retirement from the office of Trea- 
surer of the Manchester District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knewledge. A memorial of gratitude and 
regret. 1833." 7 

Clerical Present.—The congregation as- 
sembling for divine worship at thé do- 
mestic chapel of | Elienbrook,~ Worsley, 
have presented to the Revi Wilson Rigg, 
the minister, a handsome and elegant piece 
of plate, containing an inserrption expres- 
sive of their high esteem for his’ services 
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and character, in having assiduously la- 


boured for the last fourteen years to pro- 
mote their spiritual interests. 

New Church at Bullock-smithy. —The 
first stone of a new church, to be erected 
by subscription, at Bullock-smithy, was 
laid on Monday, the 3rd of June, by J. K. 
Winterbottom, Faq., Mayor of Stockport. 
The building is of stone, in the Gothic 
style, from a plan furnished by Mr. Hayley, 
of this town, and will contain 1000 sittings, 
500 of which are to be free. ; 

Liseard Church.—This handsome edifice 
was opened for divine service on vee | 
the 19th of May. The church was attend 
by a very numerous and respectable con- 
gregation. The Rev. John Tobin, after 

ing the service in a most impressive 
manner, preached an excellent discourse 
from the @8th chapter of Genesis, 17th 
verse. At the close of his discourse he 
reminded the congregation, that as the 
church had been erected for their especial 
accommodation and contained no less than 
350 free-sittings, there would be no further 
excuse for their non-attendance in public 
worship. A temporary organ was erected 
on the occasion. The one which is now 
building for the church is expected to be 
ready against the day of consecration. 
Great pains appear to have been taken to 
render the building ornamental and com- 
fortable. 

Resistance to Church Rates.—A meeting 
of the inhabitants of the parish of Man- 
chester, in public vestry, was held at the 
Collegiate Church, on the @7th alt., for 
the purpose of laying before the parish- 
ioners the accounts of the churchwardens 
for the past year, and to consider and de- 
termine upon the rate which will be re- 

uired for the needful repairs of the 
church, church-yard, and other purposes, 
for the year ensuing. The Rev. C. D. 

Wray took the chair. Mr. Withington 
then moved that a halfpenny in the pound 
be assessed and raised by the church- 
wardens upon the property in the parish 
of Manchester, to defray the cost of re- 
pairs of the parish church, and for other 
incidental expenses. Mr. G. Hadfield 
proposed the following amendment : — 
** That, as there is a sum of 7501. in hand, 
and 100/, to collect, and inasmuch as a bill 
has been announced for a reform of the 
English church, by which it may be ex- 
pected that church-rates will be totally 
abolished, this meeting be adjourned to 
this day six months, in the hope that the 
intended bill will give effectual relief 
against compulsory rates to all classes of 
the community, and especially to those 
who conscientiously dissent from the 
church of England.” The amendment 
was put, when almost every person in the 
church, with the exception of those in the 
churchwardens’ pew, held up his hand for 
it. When the negative was put, those in 
the pew held up their hands. A scene of 
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great uproar now ensued, after which the 
chairman declared the amendment to have 
been carried. Mr. Withington demanded 
apoll. The Rey. C. D. Wray announced 
the votes to be as follow: For the original 
motion, 3,507 ; for the amendment, 3,513 : 
majority for the amendment, 6. The an- 
nouncement was received with deafening 
acclamations. Mr. James Wood then 
stood upon a chair, and demanded a seru- 
tiny; a proposition which was received 
with hisses and groans. [This decent 
conduct is worthy of those from whom it 
came.—Ep.] The chairman said, that, as 
a scrutiny had been demanded, it should 
be granted. The more influential payers— 
eros of the church—had six votes 
each. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Presentation of Plate.—On Saturday, 
15th of June, an elegant piece of plate, 
bearing a suitable inscription, was pre- 
sented to the Kev. E. Dawson, Vicar of 
Alford, by some of his parishioners, for 
his long and useful exertions to promote 
the welfare of the poor. This circumstance, 
of course, could not fail of terribly exciting 
the ire of that despicable class of persons, 
the haters of all good deeds, with whom, 
unfortunately, Alford, in common with 
other places, is pested ; and, consequently, 
a splenetic attack has been made on the 
Reverend Gentleman through the medium 
of that very congenial publication, the 
weekly vehicle for slander in the county, 
of whom it may be truly said, 


**Its praise is slander, and its slander praise.’, 


MIDDLESEX. 

On Thursday, the 13th June, the anni- 
versary meeting of the charity children, 
her Majesty visited St. Paul's, and heard 
an admirable sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Hereford ; after which the 
Queen visited the Mansion House, where 
her Majesty received a loyal and dutiful 
address from the Lord Mayor and Corpo- 
ration. 

A general court of the Incorporated 
Clergy Orphan Society was holden at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday ; Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, one of the treasurers, 
in the chair; when ten orphans—four boys 
and six girls—were elected into the schools 
of the charity. The treasurer announced 
a legacy of 500/, to the apprenticing fund, 
from the late Sir James Langham, Bart. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd June, the an- 
nual j-ublic examination took place at the 
schools at St. John’s Wood, Marylebone, 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
president, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, &c., and a numerous assemblage 
of the institution, of both sexes. [A full 
ne = will be given in the next Number. 
—Ep 


A general meeting of the members and 
friends of the Trimttarian Bible Society 
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Institution was held in the lower room, 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, 11th June. The 
chair was taken by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Erskine, the president of the Society. 
After prayer, the Report of the committee 
was read by the secretary. It appeared 
that 3,358 copies of the Holy Scriptures 
have been issued since December last, 
making the total issues since the formation 
of the Society 7,641 copies. The Report 
noticed the formation of a new Auxiliary 
at Tenbury, and an Association at Knares- 
borough ; and the cash account presented 
a balance in favour of the Society of assets 
exceeding liabilities of 320/. 17s. 6d. The 
receipts, during the last five months, from 
subscriptions and donations Xc., amounted 
to upwards of 1,200/. The meeting was 
addressed by D. Pennant, Esq., J. La- 
bouchere, Esq., Lieut. J. Brown, the Rev. 
J. Cumings, and others, and Mr. G. W. 
Phillips, the honorary secretary, who an- 
nounced the receipt of a first subscription 
in aid of the Society from New York. 
King’s College, London.—The special ge- 
neral court of this institution, which was 
held on Friday, Sist May, in the large 
theatre, was most respectably attended. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who took 
the chair on the occasion, was supported 
by the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops 
of London and Llandaff, Marquis of Bute, 
Lords Bexley, Henley, and other distin- 
guished individuals. His Grace having 
stated that the object of the meeting was 
to consider of raising the requisite means 
for completing the river front of the col- 
lege, the secretary read a Report from the 
council, announcing that certain parties 
had failed in redeeming their original 
pledge of support, to the extent of 9,000/. 
and upwards ; and that, in order to pro- 
vide for their defalcation, it was become 
necessary to resort once more to the libe- 
rality of the friends of the college and the 
public at large. Resolutions to the effect 
of calling upon the whole proprietary for 
a small additional contribution, and upon 
others, by whom the principles of the In- 
stitution were approved, for support, were 
then unanimously passed. In the course 
of the discussions on the subject of the 
large amount in arrear, some of the pro- 
prietors took occasion to reprobate, in 
very strong language, the conduct of those 
who had abandoned them in the course of 
their labours to bring the Institution to 
completion ; and indignantly called upon 
them to state, in what respects the con- 
ductors of the college bad failed in givin 
faithful effect to the wishes and ealewed 
intentions of its original founders. It was 
certainly the unanimous feeling of all the 
proprietors who attended the meeting, 
that the council had discharged themselves 
of the trust committed to them with un- 
swerving adherence to those wishes and 
intentions. We have the satisfaction of 
adding, that before the meeting broke up, 
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the a reported the additional doha- 
tions made by those proprietors present, 
to amount to a sum of upwards of 1,100/. — 


Mornin rte, a : 
The distribution of pees and certificates 
of honour to the students at King's Col- 
lege took place on Saturday, June}, on 
which occasion the Bishop of London pre- 
sided. 

An order has gone out to India for the 
abolition of the pilgrim tax levied at Jug- 
gernaut and other heathen temples. 

The Very Rev. Archdeacon Robinson, 
of Calcutta, has been nominated to fill the 
new bishopric of Madras. 

A public breakfast meeting of the com- 
mittee and friends of the British and Fo- 
reign Temperance Society took place at the 
City-of-London Tavern, on Tuesday, the 
26th of May, when a ‘* Metropolitan Ma- 
ritime Temperance Auxiliary” was formed. 

London Welsh Auriliary Bible Society.— 
This Society held its twentieth anniver- 
sary meeting on Wednesday, the 29th of 
May. In the absence of J. J. Guest, 
Esq. M.P., the Rev. D. Ruell was called 
to the chair, who briefly addressed the 
company, and was followed by Mr. Davies, 
one of the secretaries, who read the Re- 
port. Itstated that, since the last annual 
meeting, 324 Bibles and Testaments had 
been distributed among the poor Welsh 
natives, and, since the formation of the 
Society, a total number of 4504 copies. It 
was also announced that the subscriptions 
had annually increased, and that during 
the last year they amounted to 199/. 14s. 
7d. ; ond that the Hon. G. Rice Trevor, 
M.P., Josiah John Guest, Esq., M.P., 
Ben). Hall, Esq. M.P., and Col. Wood, 
M.P., have allowed their names to be en- 
rolled on the list of Vice-Presidents. The 
secretary also communicated the pleasing 
fact, that the natives of Cambria have 
shared the bounties of the Bible Society 
in a greater degree than any other nation, 
having received above 300,000 copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, The Rev. D. Davies, 
Charles S. Dudle , Esq., the Rev. W. 
Griffith, and the Rev. J. Hughes, M.A., 
severally addressed the company. The 
latter gentleman remarked that it was an 
indisputable fact, that the Bible Society 
had its origin from measures which were 
intended to supply the wants of the poor 
inhabitants of Wales. The several reso- 
lutions having been moved and seconded, 
and unanimously agreed to, the meeting 
separated, 

A new royal infant school has just been 
established at Shepherd’s Bush. Lady 
Mary Fox and the Hon. Miss Fox were 
present at the opening. Another (being 
the third of these schools under the pa- 
tronage of his Majesty) is now preparing 
ina part of Kensington called the Pot- 
teries, where the r inhabitants are 


without the means 0 procuring education 
for themselves. In all these schools the 
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= will be trained in habits of in- 


ustry. 

Edmonton.—The twelfth anniversary of 
the Edmonton Church Missionary Associ- 
ation was held on the 12th of June,—the 
Rev. John Ayre, curate,in the chair. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. D. 
Ruell, Wm. Bolland, John Hambleton, 
Thomas Sale, Thomas Bissland, E. B. 
Warren, James Stephen, Esq., and Mr. 
J. Peggs. The sum of 654 1s. Sjd. had 
been received during the last year.—On 
Sanday, June 25rd, a sermon in aid of 
the funds was preached in St. Paul’s 
chapel, Winchmore Hill, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Eden, M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

On Tuesday, June 18, the annual meeting 
of the Edmonton District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held,—the Rev. Dawson War- 
ren, the vicar, in the chair. The Report 
was highly satisfactory. 


NORFOLK. 

Lynn, June 12.—On Thursday last the 
anniversary meeting of the Marshland 
Branch Bible Society was held at Walpole 
St. Andrew's—the Rev. Robert Hankinson 
in the chair. Aiter having opened the 
meeting in a speech of considerable inte- 
rest, he proceeded (in the absence of the 
secretary) to read the Report, which stated 
the operations of the Society during the 
last year to have been on a more extended 
scale, but lamented a considerable defal- 
cation in the funds. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A Polyglot Bible, with silver mount- 
ings and clasps, has been presented to the 
Rev. James Taylor, of Newcastle, by a 
few of his congregation, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘**To the Rev. James Taylor, Curate of 
St. Nicholas, in testimony of the esteem 
of the Poor of the Parish, for his benevo- 
lent and unwearied attention to their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare during the 
awful visitation of Cholera at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. a.p, 1833,” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


On Sunday, the 26th ult., a new organ 
was opened by Mr. Aspult, the organist of 
St. Mary's, at the church of Widmerpool. 
This Church, by the liberality and muni- 
ficence of F. Robinson, Esq., and the 
worthy Rector, has been lately rebuilt, 
and presents to the admirer of the pic- 
turesque an object of great beauty. 

Church Misstwonary Society.—The annual 
sermons for the benefitof this society were 

reached on Sunday, 16th inst., at St. 

ames's church, near Nottingham, by the 
Rev. T. Woodroofte, M.A., Kector of Cal- 
bourne, Isle of Wight, and Jate secretary 
to the society, when the sum of HY, was 
collected. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


At an adjourned vestry of St. James's, 
Bath, held on the 28th ult., for the purpose 
of figuring a church-rate, it was resolved 
that no such rate should be granted. The 
Vestry also passed the following resolu- 
tions :—That there shall be no flag hoisted, 
or bells rung, at the parish expense, on 
the 29th of May; that there shall be no 
money paid to - & ringers out of the parish 
funds on the occasion of the Mayor's visit 
to the church on St. James's day ; that the 
ringers and flag-hoisters on the 5th of No- 
vember shall not be paid by the parish ; 
that no Easter or Christmas hymns shall 
be paid for by the parish ; that the church- 
wardens shall be empowered to take the 
estimates of three persons, and select one 
for—winding up the clock! 

Visitation.—The Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Bath held his visitation at the Abbey 
church on Thursday, 30th ult., which was 
attended by nearly all the local clergy and 
all the parish officers of the several parishes 
within the archdeaconry. In his charge to 
the assembled clergy, the Archdeacon 
dwelt with much feeling upon the dangers 
with which the church was assuiled on 
every side. On the subject of commuta- 
tion of tithes, he said that, though he 
maintained them to be property held by 
the most ancient and unquestionable of all 
rights, he feared that this mode of pro- 
viding for the Ministers of the church 
offered at present, in very many instances, 
an insuperable hindrance to the efforts of 
the clergy to do good to those who are un- 
der their spiritual guidance. The Archdea- 
con next adverted to the statements re- 
specting church property which had been 
so industriously and insidiously circulated, 
and remarked, that the late inquiry into 
the value of church livings had been at- 
tended with this advantage, viz., that it 
had proved the grossly exaggerated cha- 
racter of those statements. He, for his 
part, would wish to see the church reve- 
nues searched to the very bottom, pro- 
vided it were done fairly. Let that which 
was found to be deficient be increased out 
of that which may be found superabundant, 
so that holy endowments may be preserved 
to holy uses, and not alienated to mere 
secular purposes. 

Yeovil.—In the course of the past year 
the Yeovil Mendicity Society relieved 927 
cases of distress out of 1076 applications 
(not including children), the remaining 
149 were refused relief on the ground of 
their being impostors, and two of that 
number were prosecuted and punished. 
The total amount expended in food and 
lodgings was 21/. 10s. 4d. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The archdeacon of Stafford (the Rey. 
G. Hodson), in pursuance of a numerously 
signed requisition to that effect, has con- 
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yened a meeting of the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry at Stafford, for the purpose of 
expressing to His Majesty and to both 
Houses of Parliament, ‘‘ the serious alarm 
with which we (the requisitionists) con- 
template the plan proposed by Ministers 
for the Reform of the Irish Church.” 

The Rev. William Dalton is about to 
build an additional Church in Wolver- 
hampton at his owa expence.—Lichfield 
Mercury. 

SURREY. 

Vaurhall Chapel.— This chapel having 
been brought within the pale of the Esta- 
blished Church by license from the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, under the title of 
«St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel,” was opened 
for Divine Service, according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England, 
on Friday, the 14th inst., when an eloquent 
and impressive sermon was preached, in 
the morning, by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Liehfield and Coven- 
try, from Matthew xviii. 20. Inthe even- 
ing the Rev. R. C. Dillon, Minister of 
Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, addressed a 
numerous and highly respectable audience 
from 2 Chron. vi. 40, 41, and in an able 
and learned discourse shewed the moral 
and religious advantages resulting from a 
truly scriptural mimistry. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

A public dinner was given at Coventry 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Low, Bishop of Ross 
and Argyle, who has been on a visit in this 
county. The dutiful attention and respect 
shewn by the English clergy to the Scot- 
tish prelate must have been as gratifying 
to him as it was creditable to them. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Church of Orcheston St. Mary has 
lately been almost entirely rebuilt. On 
viewing the exterior of the building, it is 
highly creditable to the architect to ob- 
serve that an exact correspondence has 
been preserved between the body and 
chancel of the church and the large tower 
which formed a part of the old build- 
ing. The interior of the church is most 
strikingly beautiful, having been fitted 
up and arranged with most admirable 
taste. On Friday, May 10th, the church 
was opened for divine service. On this 
occasion, the morning service having been 
read by the Rev. E. T. Bidwell, the Rec- 
tor, in the course of which the interesting 
ceremony of the Baptism of one of the 
villager’s children was introduced, a very 
appropriate sermon was preached by the 
Venerable Liscombe Clarke, Archdeacon of 
Sarum. Several suitable psalms and an- 
thems were also sung by a choir of singers 
from Salisbury. The service was well 
attended by the neighbouring clergy and 
gentry, and by a considerable number of 
the villagers. A collection to the amount 
of 25/. 13s. was made at the church door. 
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A newly-built church has lately been 
opened also at Chicklade, near Hindon. Le 
is an extremely neat and elegant struc- 
ture, and affords an admirable specimen 
of a commodious and suitable Parish 
Church. ; 
Diocese of Salishury.—The Lord Bishop 
of this Diocese will fold a confirmation at 
Tisbury . . Ang. 7| Wantage. Ang, 2) 
Trowbridge —— 8) Wallingford —— 22 
Everley . . —— 19/| Pangbourne —— 23 
Hungerford —— 20 | Ludgershall —— 24 
The Venerable Liscombe Clarke, Clerk, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Sarum, will hold 
his Visitation at Sarum, on Tuesday the 
Ynd ; Devizes, Wednesday the 3rd ; War- 
minster, Thursday the 4th ; and at Hindon, 
on Friday the 5th days of July. 


YORKSHIRE. 

York Church Missionary Association.—Pre- 
ppesaeey sermons in connexion with the 
‘ork Church Missionary Association 
were preached on Sunday, the Yad inst., 
at the following churches :—Iln the fore- 
noon at St. Saviour's, in the afternoon at 
the Holy Trinity, Micklegate, and in the 
evening at St. Olave’s, Marygate, by the 
Rev. G. Hazlewood, M.A.; in the after. 
noon, at St. Michael-le-Belfrey, aad in 
the evening at St. John’s, Micklegate, by 
the Rev. C. A. Thurlow, M.A., vicar of 
Sealby, near Scarborough. Collections 
were mude at each of the above churches, 
The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Society was held at the Festival Concert 
Room, on Tuesday, the 4th inst., at 12 
o'clock. The meeting, though not 
numerous, was respectably attended, and 
was composed chiefly of ladies. William 
Gray, Esq., was called to the chair. The 
amount of contributions fiom Branch 
Associations was 1911 6s. 54d. The total 
receipts of the year, including a balance 
of 8, 17s. Bid. in the treasurer's hand at 
its commencement, were 945/. 178, 94d. 
The disbursements were 331, 7s. 94d., and 
the whole remaining portion of the re- 
ceipts, amounting to 9121. 10s.,was remitted 
by the treasurer of this association to the 

Parent Society. 
Morley-cum-Churwell.—On W hit-Mon- 
day there was a gratifying scene in the new 
national district schoel-house at Morley. 
After service (the Rev. Mr. Cassells hav- 
ing preached an excellent sermon to the 
district female benefit society) the Sun- 
day scholars, neatly clad, were assembled 
in the school, and treated with good cheer; 
and Mr. Cassells afterwards distributed, as 
i for attention to study and proper 
vehaviour, a number of bibles, testdments, 
and other appropriate books. When the 
children were dismissed, the female teach- 
ers of the Sunday-school also partook of 
tea, under the superintendence of the 
angio’ ladies of the immediate neigh- 
wourhood ; and at seven o'clock, the male 
teachers (each having the privilege of in- 
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troducing a friend) were regaled. Mr. 
Swinden Sa oee and was supported by 
the Rev. Mr. Cassells, Mr. George Crow- 
ther, and others. After the ladies bad re- 
tired, the chairman gave the King, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, the munificent patron 
of the charch and school, and the district 
generally, to whom the poor are indebted 
for many bounties; the Rev. Mr. Cassells, 
&ec. &c.; the company not forgetting to 
pay a proper compliment in return to the 
worthy chairman. A striking instance of 
the benefits of a church, and a school in 
connexion with it, in a village or a district, 
is that of Morley-cum-Churwell. A few 
years ago, there were not more than two 
churchmen in Morley ; the greater part of 
the inhabitants were violently prejuaiced 
against the church of England; abso- 
lutely ignorant of its services, doctrines, 
or discipline. By the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Swinden, Mr. Geo. Crowther, 
and one or two others, but principally of 
these gentlemen, a church was erected, 
and has been opened somewhat less than 
three years; and last year an admirable 
new district school was opened. ‘Thanks 
to the zeal of the minister, Mr. Cassells 
his church is already regularly attended 
by a numerous and respectable congrega- 
tion, and no less than 260 scholars belong 
to the Sunday School, most of them chil- 
dren of dissenters, who see and acknow- 
ledge the duty and utility of sending them 
thither. These are encouraging results. 

New Church.—On Friday, 3lst ult., the 
first stone of a new church at Cross Stone, 
in the parish of Halifax, to be dedicated to 
St. Paul, was laid by the Rev. Charles 
Musgrave, Vicar of Halifax. The build- 
ing 1s under the direction of Messrs, 
Pickersgill and Oates, of York, architects. 

St. Mark's Church, Woodhouse, — On 
Monday, the 27th ult., the children of the 
Sanday Schools which attend St. Mark's 
Church, Woodhouse, to the number of 
above 600, were assembled and taken in 
procession tothe Moor. From thence they 
went to the church ; and after singing, 
and an address from the Rev. J. Fawcett, 
incumbent, they separated to their re- 
spective schools at Feather Hill, Nether 
Green, and Little London, where they had 
refreshments provided. 

On Friday, 14th inst., amassive and com- 
plete tea equipage of silver, with elegant 
papier machée tray, and a handsome suit of 
canonicals, purchased by subscription from 
anumber of his parishioners, were pre- 
sented, at the National School-room, to the 
Rev, A. Cheap, Vicar of Knaresborough, 
by the Rev. Thomas Collins, A.M., in 
the presence of a numerous assemblage. 
The plate bears the following inscription : 
—‘* Presented to the Rey. A. Cheap. LL.B. 
Vicar of Knaresborough, by his Parish- 
ioners, as a token of their affectionate 
regard and esteem, for his unwearied ex- 
ertions in the Ministry and active bene- 


volence amongst the Poor, during the 
period of 29 years. The Rev. Mr. Collins 
expressed himself honoured in having 
been selected by his townsmen to offer this 
token of regard to their worthy Vicar, 
particularly in these times of rebuke, when 
so many were desirous of bringing obloquy 
upon the church of which Mr. Cheap was 
8o consistent a member. east A 

Visitation at Doncaster.—The visitation 
of the. Venerable the Archdeacon of York 
was held in the parish church of this 
town on Monday, the 17th instant. The 
attendance of the clergy on this occasion 
was very numerous. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. Sutton, A.M. 
official of the Archdeaconry of York, and 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, 
from Matthew v. 16. It was a masterly 
delineation of the duties of a Christian 
minister, and made a powerful impression 
upon the congregation. 

John Elliott, Esq. of Rochdale (a free- 
holder in Saddleworth), has, through the 
Rev. Richard Whitelock, M.A., the in- 
cumbent, presented an elegant service of 
silver Communion plate to Saddleworth 
church. 

Kirkstall Church.—Through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Simeon Musgrave, and the 
liberality of the Society for building, en- 
larging, and improving churches and cha- 
pels, and the kindness of various indivi- 
duals locally connected, and otherwise, a 
sufficient sum of money has been obtained 
for fully repa ring the damage lately done 
to Kirkstall church by lightning. ‘The 
work of restoration will be proceeded with 
immediately, and several of the congre- 

tion intend to raise a small but distinct 
und for the purpose of erecting in the 
church a matte slab, containing a record 
of the accident, and a brass plate, on 
which will be engraved the names of the 
parties who have on thisoccasion lent such 
generous and effective assistance. 


WALES. 

A Petition to the House of Lords from 
the Archdeacon and the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Brecon, in the Diocese 
of St. David's, against some obnoxious 
clauses contained in the Bill now before 
the House of Commons, upon the ques- 
tion of the temporalities of the Irish 
church, has been prepared, and is now in 
course of signature, 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff will hold 
a visitation in his Diocese in September 
next. 

IRELAND. 

The Rev. Michael Hobart Seymour, of 
Ballinrobe, has aceepted a challenge from 
the Right Rev. Dr. Machale, to discuss 
the controverted subject of Purgatory, for 
not admitting the existence of which the 
Bishop declared Protestants to be infidels 
at the funeral of the Rev. Mr. Jennings, in 
the chapel of Ballinrobe.— Dublin Warder. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Rev. W. Goode on Modern Claims to Gifts of the 
Spirit. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Simeon’s Works, the 4th and concluding Portion, 
Vol. XVII. to XXI. Svo. cloth. 27. 10s. 

Bridgewater Treatises. Rev, Dr. Chalmers on 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
2 vols. Svo. i6s. bds. 

Bridgewater Treatises. Sir Charies Bell on " the 
Hand.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 

Heeren’s Historical Researches concerning the 
Asiatic Nations. 3 vols. Svo. 2/. 5s. bds. 

A Translation of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp, and Ignatius, &c. &c. By Rev. T. 
Chevalicr. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Rev. Sir C. Hardinge’s Plain Discourses, Vol. 
Il. 12mo. 68. bds. 

The Ouranoulogos. By Joha re illustrated 
by John Martin. 4to. Part . Sewed, 
12s. India, 

Dr. Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall, with 
Forster's Observations. I2mo. 6s. cloth. 
Rev, F, Hutton’s Discourses on Christ's Temp- 

tation. Svo. 78. bds. 

The Remains of the Rev. W. Howels. By W. 
P. Moore. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Fletcher on the Influence of the Mind on the 
Body. S8vo. 12s. 

Hillock’s Key tothe Psalms. 12mo. 5s. 

Magrath’s Letters from Canada, edited by the 
Rev. T. Radcliff. 19mo. 6s. cloth 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage and Farm 
Architecture, 8vo. 3/. bds. 

A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir John Her- 
schel. Being the 43rd Vol. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. bds. 

ven y’s =~ with Illustrations. Vol. 

5s. 
Classical Library. Vol. XLII, Cicero. Vol, I. 
igsmo, 4s. 6d. 


IN THES PRESS. 


A History of Mummies, illustrated by nu. 
merous Plates, &c. By T. J. Pettigrew, s., 


&c. &e. 

History of the Manufacturing Population, its 
Mauuers, Habits, &c. 

A Volume of Poems. By Lady Emmeline 
Stewart Wortley. 

On Man—his Motives, their Rise, Operation, 
Opposition, and Results. By W. Bagshaw, 
Clerk, M.A. 

—— Scenes from Real Life. By Lady 

0 

Litkion on the Divine Origin and Authori 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. James 
lile, Junior Minister of the Scots Church in 
Mary’s Abbey (Capel Street), Dublin. 

Travels in the United States and Canada; con- 
taining some Account of their Scientific Lnati- 
tutions, and a few Notices of the Geol and 
Mineralogy of those Countries. By J. Finch, 
- a, Cor. Mem, Nat. Hist. Soc., Montreal, 
Cc. 

enna Blessington, a Tale. By a Lady. Fools- 
cap 8v0, 

Naturalist’s Library. Vol.II. Conducted b = 
W. Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., 
forming the First Volume of Moukeys. 

Observations on the Proposed oT lve 
Changes in Factory Labour. 

The Third and concluding number of a Collec- 
tion of Doorways from Ancient Buildings in 
Greece and Italy, By T. L. Donaldson. to. 

An Abridgement of the Rev. Gilbert White's 
**Natural History of Selborne.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kennedy, of Birmingham, has 
compicted a new edition of his ‘* Church.of. 
England Psalm Book,” by the addition of a 
=~ ep of Hymns adapted for public wor. 
8 Pp. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 


FROM MAY 24, To sUNE 24, 1833. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 6, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
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| Price. | Die. | Price, | Dir, 
Grand Junction Canal .........| 242 | 12 {Albion Assurance Co. ....+.++. 7%3°| 3 
Ellesmere do. .......ccecececeeeees | 98 | 3.15 ‘Atlas do. .........000 Jecasacgranees (21.10; 10 
J) 28.10 1.5 Globe do.......... Sedaebacsanvent | 352 | 7 
Leeds and Liverpool do,........ | 455 | 20 (Guardian do, ..........c.ccerecens es 28.10) 1 
Loughborough do, .......+..00++ 18.20, 144 Imperial Fire do.........+00«. spe , 6.5 
Regent's do...........+ senaounaebe 16.10 | 1&6 ‘Provident do. ..,.......s0+++++ see] 18 5 1 
Trent and Mersey BO. c650000008 ., 660 | 37.10 West Middlesex Yur eaomng | 3 
London and a | 8.10 General Steam Shares ..,.,....| 12 13 


Railroad. £5 paid. ...... 
Grand Seiten do. vr paid., 13 
Liverpool and Mauch. Railroad. 210 | 8.4 
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Provincial Bank of Ireland rs) 36 1,10 
‘Reversionary Interest Society... 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Tue Leeds Mercury contains violent letter from a dissenter, highly honourable to the 
evangelical clergy ee is, in short, a furious attack on them for disuniting themselves from 
their dissenting friends, and, in the hour of danger, joining closely with their own brethren 
in defence of the church. This is as it should be. 


Mr. Hull's letter shall appear in the next Number. The Editor always endearours to 
insert any thing sent before the 15th, although, even in this ease, the space is sometimes pre- 
occupied. Hut there is little chance of finding room for any thing sent after that time, 
unless it is a very urgent and merely temporary matter. 

The letter respecting Sir L. Jenkyns’s Fellowships is received, and shall be considered. But 
surely the writer could be so kind as to ascertain w hether the Fellowships exist, and for 
what purposes they are used, This would be the better course. 


L. M.'s letter on Provident Societies shall have an early place. Could he have the goodness 
to obtain from a friend the Reports of the other Societies in Cornwall, alluded to in his letter ? 
The Editor begs to express his regret that no friends have favoured him with any lists of the 
charitable contributions of the clergy in the several counties beyond those already published, 
except for Staffordshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire. Is this really too much trouble? All 
that is wanted is just to col/ect the printed lists of the charities already enumerated in the 
table printed, and then the children of the house could pick out the names of the clerical 
subscribers, and add them together. 


Eta ought to represent the Churchwarden’s neglect to the Archdeacon. Most archdeacons 
now give direct orders as to removing the soil &c. from the walls, and keeping the inside of 
the church neat, and enforce those orders; and it would do some churchwardens a great deal 
of good if the archdeacon’s power were invoked occasionally. The church has provided 
remedies for most evils, but laymen will not use them, and then the poor church is abused, 
and suffers. 


In answer to the gentleman who inquires as to tates for Chapels, under the late Act, the 
Editor begs to observe, that it is clearly not the business of the Chureh Commissioners or the 
Bishop to put constructions on Acts of Parliament, which is exclusively a busimess for 
lawyers, to be paid for (alas!) by certain Guts. Having said this, the Editor may add, 
that it seems ah sm (only seems) that in the case in question, his correspondent is part of 
the original parish, a mere chapel of ease to the mother church, with a district assigned for 
convenience, with chupel-wardens to keep order, (perhaps) collect pew-rents, and look after 
the chapel, but without power to levy rates within the district, either with or without select 
vestry. Why a select vestry is spoken of cannot be guessed. For rates, therefore, if only a 
chapel with a district, it seems to the Editor that his correspondent must go (with what 
chance of success he best knows) to the churchwardens of the mother church, whose duty it 
would be to supply the wants of the chapel. But this is only a private, and not a legal 
opinion, 


Walsingham Chureh in the next Number. Warblington Church (a most curious and 
interesting paper) is received with great gratitude, and shall be very shortly used. 

The Letter on the ‘* Million Facts’’ in next Number. 

The Editor will endeavour to write to his friend G. L. F. very soon. 

"QQ," «© WL. BK.” and “« W. F. P.,” are received, and shall be used. 


In answer to “*R. L. V.," who says, ‘ You must not expect people to pay postage, as you 
will lose a great deal of important information,” the Publishers beg to state, that they are 
positively compelled by the very heavy expense of postage to request that it may be paid. 
Surely any friends of the church, who have important information to send, will not object 
to pay a single postage for it. The information sent in this letter is, that a noble Duke 
possesses the revenue of the living of Lidhngton, in Bedfordshire, leaving only 261. to the 
vicar, and a private gentleman that of Elstow, in the same county, leaving only 401. to the 
vicar. This is, indeed, a common case. The radical papers, to be sure, try to represent that 
only Cathedral bodies absorb the great tithes of parishes, but every body, except those igno- 
rant people who rely on newspapers for their knowledge, (they are, indeed, but too many and too 
ignorant, ) knows perfectly well that there are above 4000 vicarages and perpetual curacies in 
England, of which the laity hold the great tithes of the overwhelming majority; and in the 
case of perpetual curacies (about 1000 in number) absorb nearly the whole revenue. 


‘* A Churchman” recommends that the introductory and final clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed should be omitted in reading, and that the whole should be read by the minister, as it is 
of great importance that the Creed should be kept before the people. Many indeed think, and 
pereape with good reason, that one cause of the freedom of the Church of England from all 
Socinian taint, so visible in many Protestant Churches, is the inculeation of the truth by this 
Creed in a way from which no one but a dishouest man, remaining in the church, can escape. 


ERRATUM.—In last Number, page 667, line 25, for “first supposition,’ read ** just 
supposition.” 
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